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CONQUEST OF CANADA, 



CHAPTER. J". 

Ib the year 1750, commissioners met at Paris to adjust 
the various boundaries of the North American territories, 
M. de Galissoniere and M. de Silhouette on. the part of 
France, and Meaara. Shirley and Mildmay on the part of 
Great Britain. The EngUah comroissionera, however, soon 
perceived that there waa little chance of arriving at a friendly 
arrangement. The more they advanced in their ofiers, the 
more the French demanded ; futile objections were started, 
and unnecessary delays continued; at length Mr. Shirley* 
and his colleague broke up the conference, and returned to 
England. [1752.] It now became evident that a decisive 
struggle was at hand. 

Under the rule of M. de la Jonquiero, a. great and grow- 
ing evil cankered the spirit of Canada. The scanty salaries f 

* Mr. Shiflej was bom in England, and brought up to the Saw- 
In that profession he afterward practiced for many years in the Mas- 
saohiisettB Bay, and in 1741 was advanced to the supreme command 
of that colony. Upon the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
he WM chosen as one of the British commissLonera at Paris, and whejl 
the conference there broke up, he resumed his government in New 
England (in 1753). 

f " The salaries allotted to the officers of the civil departments in 
the Frencb colonial governments were extremely moderate, and in- 
adequate to snjiport their respective sitaations. In 1758, that of the 
Marqnis de VaudreuQ, governor and lieutenant general of Canada, 
amoiinlcd to no more than d£272 Is. 8d. sterling, out of which he was 
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4 IHE CONOUi."! ot CANADK 

allowed to tht go^eiiuneiit oificers aflorded a gioal iiid ice 
in nt to pcculatioa especially a* the renwteness (f lln, colonv 
rendeied letnbution distant and unoertain The ludiau 
tiade openi,d a field for enormous dishonesty M Bigot the 
mtendant discontented wjth his madeqiiale stipend featured 
to farm out tiade licenses for his own profit and that of his 
treatuiea and speedily accumulated considerable wealth he 
the goietnor ind a few others formed themselves into a 
comp my and monopolized neaily all the commerce of the 
country, to the great indignation of the colonists, M. de la 
Jonqniere and his secretary, St. Sanveur, also kept exclusively 
to themselves the nefarious privilege of supplying brandy to 
the Indians : by this they realized immense profits. 

At length a storm of complaints arose against the unworthy 
governor, and even reached the dull eare of his patrons at the 
court of Prance. Aware that his case would not bear in- 
vestigation, he demanded his recall ; hut, before a successor 
could be appointed, he died at Quebec on the 17th of May, 
1753,* aged sixty-seven years. Though not possessed of 

lo clothe, maintain, and pay a gnard for himself, consisting of iwo 
sergeants and twenty-five soldiers, famishing them witJi Bring in win- 
ter, and with other necessary articles. The pay of the whole officers 
of justice and police wascC514 lis. sterling, and the total sunt appro- 
priated for the pay of tiie established officers, composing the various 
bvaoohes of the oivQ power, did not exeeed ^3809 8s. sterling," — 
Heriot's Travcli in Canada, p. 98. 

* " On the 1st Jaiiuajy of this year England adopted the New Style, 
which had been long before in use among all civilized nations except 
Russia and Sweden, They, with England, still clung to the exploded 
system, for no better reason, apparently, ttmn beoanse It was a Pope 
who established the new, 'It was not, in my opinion,' writes Cbes- 
terfleld, 'very honorable for England to remain in gross and avowed 
error, especially in sneb oompany.' The bill for the reformation of 
the calendar was moved by Lord Chesteifield in a very able, and 
seconded by Lord Maoelesfield in a very learned speech, and it was 
successfully carried through both Houses. The bill had been framed 
by these two noblemen in concert with Dr, Bradley and other eminent 
men of scienoe. To correct the old calendar, eleven nominal days 
were to be snppresaed in September, 1752, so that the day following 
the 2d of that month should' be styled the 14th, The difficulties that 
might result from the change, as aSecting rents, teases, and bills of 
exchange, were likewise cweruUy considered and effectually pf evented." 
— Lord Mahoh's Hiatorg of England, vol, iv., p, 23. 
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biilliaiil gifts M de Ja Jont^iiieie wat a mail of considerable 
ability and had di&plaj ed notable courage atid conduct m 
many engagements but a mi-ieiable avance stained his 
charactei and h*" died enormously wealthy while denying 
himself the ordinary necessaiies of his rink and situation * 
Charles Le Moine Earon de Longuouil then governor oi 
Montreal being ne'^t m senioiitj assumed the reins of power 
until the anival of i, suc(,esBor 

The Marquis du Quesne de MenneviUe was appointed 
governoi ot Canada Louisiana C apt. Bieton &c on the 
recall of M de !a Jonciuieie in I7i.2 He was reputed a 
man of abilitj but was ot haughty ind ai atere disposition 
Galissoniere who had lecommended the appointment fur 
nished him with every information respecting the colony and 
ihe teintoiial claims ot Fiance thus instiucted he landed 
it Quebec m August where he was received with the usual 



The orders given to the new governor with regaid to the 
disputed boundaries were such as to le^ve little doubt on his 
mind that th swoid alone coiW enable him to secuie their 
execution and the character of his stubborn though unwar 
like rivals pioraised a deteimmed rcsi&tance to his views I 

* "He amassed, while governor of Canada, by commerce alone, 
more than a mQlion livres, Ijesides which, he had I'or many jears siity 
tliousaiid livires from his appointtneats and pensions. Yet, notwith- 
standing his riches, his avarice was in many instances so extreme, that 
he denied himself the common neeesaaries of life. During his last ill- 
ness, he ordered the wax tapefs that were burning in his room to be 
' changed for tallow candles, observing tlax ' 'he latter w Id 
every purpose, and were less expensive.' " — Smith's flis f Can da 
vol. i., p. 223. 

t " While Britain claimed an indefinite extent to the ii F -a e 
insisted on confining her to the eastern side of the Allegan} ft on n 
and claimed the whole country whose waters run into th Mis sa i p 
in virtue of her right as the first discoverer of that river. Th d 1 gl 
fnl region between the summit of those mountains and the M ssiss pp 
was the object for which these two powerful nations con nd d d 
soon became apparent that the sword alone could decide h 
— Marshall's Life of Waskmgtmi, vol. i,, p, 294; Belsham 1 
p. 363, 364. 

" Thus France would have enjoyed, in time of peace, fhe whole In- 
dian trade, and Ihe English colonies, in time of war, must have liad a 
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His first attention was tliereforo directed to the mllitavy 
resources of his command. He forthwith, organized the 
militia* of Quehec and Montreal under efficient officers, 
and attached bodies of artillery to the garrison of each city ; 
the militia of the country parishes next iiudorwent a careful 
inspection, and nothing was neglected to strengthen the efS- 
cienoy of his army. 

Ill 1753, several French detachments were seat to the 
banks of the Ohio, f with orders to establish forts, aud to 

irantier of 1200 miles to defend against blood-thirsty savages, oondacted 
by French officers, and supported by regular troops. It was, in iaol, 
to attempt tbe e^ctluctiou of the British settlements, and yet, without 
such interior comnmnication as was projeoted between Canada and 
Louisiana, tbe French settlements on the St. Lawrence and Mississippi 
could never, it was said, attain any high degree of consequence or 
security ; the navigation of one of those rivers being at all seasons 
difficult, and that of the other blocked up witli ice during the winter 
months, so as to preclude exterior support or reUef. This sohema of 
iisurpation, which is supposed to have long occupied the deliberations 
of the court of Versiulles, was ardently embraced by M. de la Jon- 
qniere, now commander-iu-ohief of the French forces in North America, 
and by La GalissoniSre, a man of a bold and enterprising spirit, who 
had been appointed governor of New France in 1747. By their joint 
cfibrls, in addition to those of their predecessors, forts were erected 
along the Great Lakes, which oommonioate with the River St. Law- 
ronoe, and also on t)ie Ohio and Mississippi. The vast chain was 
almost completed fi-om Quebec to New Orleans, when the court of 
England, roused by repeated injuries, broke off^e oonrerenoes relative 
to flie limits of Nova Sootia." — Russell's Modern Ewope, vol. iii., p. 
273. * See Appendix, No. LXV. 

t "The governors of Canada, who were generally military men, 
had, for several preceding years, judiciously selected and fortified such 
sitaations as would give iheiv nation most influence with the Indians, 
and most facilitate inonrsions into the northern English provinces. 
The command of Lake Champlain had been acquired by erecting a 
strong fort at Crown Point, and a oonneoted chain of posts was main- 
tained from Quebec up the St. Lawrence and along the Great Lakes.' 
It was now intended to unite these posts with the Mississippi, by taking 
positions which should enable them to circumscribe, and at the same 
time annoy, the frontier settlements of the English. The esecndon 
of this plan was probably in some degree accelerated by an act of the 
British government. The year after the conclusion of tbe war with 
France, several very influential persons, both in England and Virginia, 
who ftasooiaied under the name of the Ohio Company, obtained from 
the crown a grant for 1100,000 acres of land, lying in the country which 
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secure the alliance of the Indians by liberal presents and 
8p]endid protnisea. Tiie wily savages, however, quickly per- 
ceived that the rival efforts of the two great European powers 
would soon lead to a war of which their country must he tha 
scene, and they endeavored, to the utmost of their ability, to 
rid themselves of both their dangerous visitors. Disregarding 
these efforts and entreaties, both the English and French 
advanced nearer to each other, and the latter fortified several 
posts upon the Allegany and the Ohio. When the hostile 
designs of France became thus apparent, Mr. Dinwiddle, 
governor of Virginia,* which was the most exposed of the 
British provinces, undertook to check these aggressions, upon 
his own responsibility, aad formed a regimeat of militia for 
the purpose. A small detachinent, raised by the Ohio Com- 
pany, was immediately seat to protect the traders, and take 
possession of fho Forks of the Ohio and Monongahela, the 
precise spot where the first efforts of the French would 
probably be made. They had scarcely begun the erection 
of a fort, when M. de Contreoteur, with 1200 men, arrived 
from Venango in 300 canoes, drove them from the ground,t 

was claimed by both nations. Several opulent merehtuits, as well as 
nablernen and gentlemen, being members of this ooinpajiy, its objects 
were cammerciaJ as well as territorial ; and mea^rares were immediately 
taken to derive all the advantages expected Irora their grants in botli 
these tespeots, by establishing bonsea for carrying on their trade widi 
the Indians. The governor of Canada, who obtamed early intelligence 
of this intmsion, as he deemed it, into the dominions of his Christian 
mnjesty, wrote immediately to the governors ot New York and Penn- 
sylvania, informing them Uiat the English traders had encroached on 
the French territory by trading with the Indians, and warning (hem 
that, if they did not desist, he ahonld be under the necessity of seizing 
them wherever they should be found. This threat having been disre- 
garded, it was pat in execution by seizing the British traders among 
the Twightwees,' and carrying them as prisoners to a fort on Lake 
Erie." — MarshaH's Life of Washington, vol. i,, p. 297. 

* "The oonntry taken possession of by the French troops had aotu- 
ally been granted as a part of the territory of Virginia to the Ohio 
Company, who were, in conseqoenoe, commencing its settlement," — 
Marshall's Life of WaahingtOTt, vol. i., p. 298. 

t "Which was the less to be wondered at," remarks Major Washing- 
ton, in his journal, " as the garrison of the fort consisted but of thirty- 
three effective men." They were eommanded by Captain Trent. 
■ The TwightivBoi were rndiaiu wliu lirea on tha banks of the Ohio 
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8 THE CONaUEST OF CANADA. 

and completed and occupied their fortification : to this since 
■well-known spot he gave the name of Fort du QuBEne.* In 
the mean time the Virginia militia marched to the aid of the 
English, and met them on their retreat at Will's Creek ; the 
colonel of this body had died soon after it took the field, and 
the command devolved upon the officer next ia seniority — 
George Washingtoh, the father of the Great Republic. 

To gain intelligence of the movements of the Virginians, 
frequent expeditions were dispatched from Fort du Quesne. 
[1754.] One of these, forty-five in number, commanded by 
M. Jumonville,t was surprised by Colonel "Washington, and 
destroyed or captured with the exception of one man. $ The 
victors immediately proceeded to intrench themselves on the 
scene of action, a place called Little Meadows, ■with the 
view of holding their ground tUi re-enforcements should ar- 
rive ; they ga^ve to their little stronghold the name of Fort 
Necessity. Th j w n after joined by the remaindei" 

of the Virgini h a and a ompany from South Carolina, 
which raised 1 t ngth i about 400 men. When M. 
de Contrecceu d nt 11 fence of Jnmonville's disaster, 

he sent M. d ^ ill s w tl 1000 regular troops and 100 
Indians, to obta n at fa t Colonel Washington resolved 

to await the atta k th f t, and trust to the arrival of 

* This name -was g 
the Marquis du Q d 

Pittsburg. 

t Smoliett says that "JumoiiYiHs bote a summons to Colonel 
WashingtMi, requiting him to quit the fort, ■which he pretended was 
built on ground belonging to the French or their allies. So little 
regard was paid to this intiraalion, that the English fell npon this 
party, and, as the French affirm, ■without the least proTacatioa, either 
sle'w or took the whole detachment, De Tilliers, incensed at these 
lanpravokod hostilities . . . ." — Smollett, vol. iii., p. 421. 

t " This skirmish, of small importance, perhaps, in itself, ivas yet 
among the principal causes of the war. It is no less memocahio as 
the first appearance in the pages of history of one of their brightest 
ornaments — of that great and good man, Gbmebai. Waebinbiom." 
— Lord Mahon's History of England, vol. iv., p. 65. 

"This event was no sooner known in England than the British 
embassador at Paris received directions to complain of it to the French 
ministry, as an opai violation of the peace," — Smollett, vol. iii,, p. 
421. 
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some troops promised by the state of New York for his 
relief. He was, however, so warmly assailed by the Freach 
on the 3d of July, that he found it necessary to surrender the 
same evening, stipulating to march out with all the honors 
of war, and every thing in his possession except the artillery. 
The capitulation* was Bnareely signed when it was most 

* "The capitulation was written in French, and as neither Mr. 
Washington nor any of his party understood [hat language, a foreigner 
was employed to read it to them in English. But, instead of acting 
the part of a faithful interpreter, when he came to the word 'a&sassina- 
licin," employed in the oftpitulation to designate M. de JumonviUe's 
defeat and death, he translated it 'the defeat of M. de Jumonville.' 
This I have the best authority to assert; the authority of the English 
officers who were present. Indeed, the thing speaks for itself. It 
can not he Eupposed tha.t these gentlemen should know so little of 
what they owed to themselves, both as men and as soldiers, as not 
to prefer any extremity rather than submit to the disgrace of being 
branded with the impulation of so horiid a crime. After all, had 



inmal at his Eme^ition lo llie Ohio." In M. de Villieis's 
0," he aKvn;3 mm the Kroi ■' nssauiiucion" »i(li refers 
Tbe odI; iiolice he takes of (he btokeD Unns of the capit 

pillaae, thai they riui iwny and Uli iiehind Ihem even Ihe 
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10 T1!E CONUL'KST OF CANADA. 

shamefully broken, the baggage was plundered, the horses 
and cattle destroyed, and the officers detained for some time 
as prisoners. At length Colonel Washington retired as he 
best might, and met at Winchester the re-enforcemeuts that 
but a day before would have enabled him to stem the tide 
of French usurpation : he was then, however, fain to con- 
tent himself with erecting Fort Cumberland* at Will's 
Creek, where he held his ground. 

Meanwhile the governor of the British colonies transmitted 
repQits of these events to London, and the emhassadort at 

they been guilty of tliis charge, they oould scarce have been worse 
used than they were." — History of the late War in America by Major 
Thomas Mante, p. 14 (London, 1T72). 

* " The coal measures of this part of Maryland are usually called 
the Cumberland ooal-field, from Port Comherland, famous for the 
wars of the English with the French and Indians, in which Getieml 
Washington took part before the Amerioan Revolntion. The carfaon- 
iierons strata are arranged geologically in a trough about twenty-five 
miles long from north to south, and frowi three to four miles hroad. 
Professor Silliman and his son, who Eurveyed them, have aptly conn- 
pared the shape of the suecessive beds to a great number ot canoes 
placed one within another." — Lyell's Qeology, vol, ii., p. 17- 

t "An able diplomacy in Eiuope exerted betimes would probably 
have allayed the rancor of these feuds iu America. But, for our mis- 
fortune, we had then at Pads us embassado the Ea 1 of Albe na le 
an indolent man of pleasure." — Lord Mahon s Hsto-y of E gla I 
vol. iv., p. 66. London, 1844. 

"Between you and me, for this must go o fur le whit do you 
think made Lord Albemarle, colonel of a reo ment o G arls gov 
ernor of Virginia, groom of the stole, and e bassador to Par s 
amounting in ah to=ei6,000 or ^617,000 a year Was t h a b rth ? 
No; a Dutch gentleman only. Was it hs ctate? Nu h lad 
none. Was it his learning, his parts, his political abilities and ap- 
plication ? You can aiLswer these questions as easily and as soon as 
I can ask them. What was it, then? Many people wondered, but I 
do not, for I know, and will tel! you : it was his air, his address, his 
manners, and his graces." — Xcrd Chesterfield to his Son, May 27, 1752. 

Lord Albemarle died suddenly at his post in December, 1754. 
" You will have heard, before you receive this, of Lord Albemarle's 
sudden death at Paris. Every body is so sorry for him — without 
being so; yat as sorry as he would have been for any body, or as he 
deserved. Can any one really regret a man who, with the most 
meritorious wife and sons in the world, and with near .iei5,000 a 
year from the govemment, leaves not a shilling to his family, bnt diss 
iramensety in debt, though when he married he had near ^90,000 in 
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Paris was instructed to rcmonstrato firmly against the French 
aggressions in America ; but that court disregarded these 
communications, and took no further pains to conceal their 
hostile iatentions. They publicly gave orders for the speedy 
re-enforcement of their colonies, especially Quebec, with men. 
and military stores, and prepared to follow up with vigor 
the success at Fort Necessity. 

The English government only noticed these formidable 
preparations by letters of instruction to their colonial author- 
ities, ordering them to iinite for their conmion defense, and 
encouraging them to resist every aggression, without, how- 
ever, fornisliing any assistance. Commissioners were also 
appointed to meet the Indian chiefs in congress at Albany, 
and to endeavor to secure those important allies to the 
British power. The red warriors did not display much en- 
thusiasm in the cause, but finally they accepted the presents 
offered them, and expressed a desire to receive vigorous as- 
sistance from the English to drive the French from their 
invaded hunting grounds. At this congress a general union 
of the funds and forces of the colonies was proposed, but 
clashing interests in comparatively unimportant matters de- 
feated these salutary designs. 

While this congress continued its almost useless delibera- 
tions, Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, marched upon the 
Kennebec Uiver with about lOOO men, and erected foitajiat 
the most exposed points to secure the northeastern froatier ; 
he also accomplished the important object of gaining the 
confidence of the Indians, and their consent to his military 
occupation of the co t y D the remainder of the 

year he repeatedly lep nt d t t) English ministry* the 

the funds, and my Lady Ail 1 b ht Mm ^£25,000 more."— 
Walpole's Letters to Sj> H M Jan 9 1755. 

Lord Hertford was nam d d I Albemarle as embassador 

to Paris, bnt mar being ■ioo d 1 d b ween the two nations, he 
never wont there. 

* "On the 6th of M^ch, 1754, the calm and iangniil course of 
public business had been suddenly broken through by the death of the 
prima minister,' Mr. Pelham. 'Now I shall have no more peace!' 

' " Anolhet tevolulinn oboM Ihis period (November, X744) took place ia tha Briliah 
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daiigeroua conditioo. of the coloaies, and the urgent need of 
powerful assistance to defeat the hostility of France. Shir 
ley's appeal was successful ; two vegimenta — Halket's, the 
44th, and Dunbar's, the 48th, were ordered from Ireland to 
America,* and Major-general Biaddock was appointed to 

exclainiBd the o!cl king, when he heaci) the news ; and tlie events of 
the next few years fully confirmed his majesty's prediction. At the 
tidings of his brother's (leath — a death so sadden and nnlooked for — 
the mind of Newcastle was stirred with the contending emotions of 
grief, fear, and arahitioo. The grief soon passed away, bnt the fear 
and the ambition long straggled for the mastery. Aft^r a dishonest 
negotiation with Henry Fox (younger son of Sir Stephen Fox, a 
brother of the first Earl of Ilohcsler), the diilte, finding him not suffix 
olenlly subservient, bestowed the seals of secretary upon Sir Thomas 
Robinson. It was oertainly no hght or easy task which Newcastle 
bad thns accomplished : be had succeeded in finding a secretary of 

slate with abilities inferior to his own The new Parliament 

met in November, 1754. Before that lime a common resentment had 
anited the two statesmen whom, rivalry had hitherto kept asunder, 
Pitt and Fox. ' Sir Thomas Sobinson lead us 1' exclaimed Fitt to 

Fox : ' The date might as well send his jackboot to lead us I' 

At length, in January, 1765, the Duke of Newcastle renewed bis ne- 
gotiations with Pox. The terms he offered were far less than those 
Fox had formerly refused, neither the head of the House of Commons 
nor the office of Secretary of Slate, bat admission to the cabinet, pro- 
vided Fox would actively snpport the king's measures in the House, 
and would hi some sort lead without being leader The eon- 
duct of Fox to Pitt (in accepting these terms) seems not easy to 
remncile 'with perfect good faith, while the sudden lowering of his 
pref ensiims to Newcastle was, beyond all doubt, an unworthy sub- 
servience. On one or both of these gronnds he fell in pnblic esteem. 
By the aid of Fox and the silence of Pitt the remainder of the session 
passed quietly. But great events were now at hand. The horiaon 
had long been la k ' h a and this sunimor hntst the storm." — 
Lord Mahon's H -y f Engla d, vol. iv., p. 65 ; Belsham, vol. ii., 
p, 354, 355. 

* "The Fien h ha e aken sttoh liberties with some of our forts 
that are of grea n q ne vor Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia, 
that we are a u lly 1 pa h ng two roglraents thither. As tlio 
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t}ie command of all the Britisli forces on. tke Westora con- 
tinent ; the governor of MassachuBetta was at the sajno time 
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home* were posilive that he should at once move upon. Fort 
(lu Quesne notwithstanding the danger difficulty, and ex- 
pense of cairying the war across the rugged hairier of the 
Allegany Mountains instead of assailmg the Canadian set- 
tlements where the facility of transpoit by watei, and their 
proximity to bis lesouice*: offen-d liim evei} ajivantage. 
However, no alternatiie lemained and he obe\ed. At the 
stme time Shirley h and Pepperel a newly maed regimentst 
weie diieoted upcn Niagara ind i stiong bod\ of provincial 



oliniftte and other American oiroainstances are against these poor 
men, I pily tliem, and think them too many if the French mean noth- 
ing farther, too few if they do. Indee,d, I am one of those that feel 
less resentment when we are attacked so far off : I think it ait obliga- 
tion to he eaten Ihe last.''— Walpole's Letters to Sir H. JHonn, Oct. 6, 
1754. 

" A detachment of fifty man of the regiment of artillery embarired 
with the 2il battalion, No. 44 and No. 48, under the command of 

Major-generaJ Bmddoek, for America This detaohment was 

mostly ont to pieces near Fort da Quesne, on the Monongahela, on 
the Sth of Ju]y, 1755." — mmoiro of the Boyai Begt. of AHUhry, 
1743. MSS., Col. Maobean, R. A. Library, Woolwich. 
. * The Duke of Cumberland was th t th h d f the regencj', 
during the absence of his father, Georg II n h nent. 

t Officers were appointed for two r m of two bat- 

talions each, to he raised in America, d n and d by Sir William 
Pepperel and Governor Shirley, who h d j y d h me command 
in the l^st war.' 

1 "ToiswDri Colonel Popparel and Goveriio a of LonlBljdrg 

ia ]74S, I regimeiil, tn be laised in Ameriou, w be U> ea on e> —Matilmll'i Lift 
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troops, commanded by Gfenetal Joluisoii, was comraissioiied 
to attack the French positioa of Foit Fiedeuo, called by the 
English Crown Point 

While these plans were being carried out Colonel Monck- 
ton,* with Colonel Winslow, m-irched against the French 
settlements in the Bay of Fimdj , then force of nearly JOOO 
men was aided by the presence on tlie coast of Captain Rous, 
with three frigates and a sloop. The Acadian peasants,! 
and some regular troops with a few cannon, endeavored to 
oppose his passage at the E.iver Massaq^uash, bnt were speed- 
ily overpowered. Thence he moved upon Fort Beaii>sejour, 
and forced the garrison to capitulate after a bombardment $ 

* " Although the force to be employed was to be drawn almost 
entirely from Massachosetts, the command of the expedition was con- 
ferred on Lieuteaaut-cotonel Monclcten, a British ofliaer, in whose 
mililarj talents more confidenoe was placed than in those of any pro- 
vinoial. The troops of Massachusetts embarked at Boston on the 20th 
of May, 1755, together with Shirley's end Pepperel's regiments, com- 
aianded by Lieutenant-colonel Winslow, who was a mftjor general of 
the militia, and an officer of great influence in the province. Abont 
four miles from Fort Lawrence they were joined by 300 British troops 
and a small train of artillery." — Marshall's Life of Washington, vol. 
i., p. 310. 

t " In the obstinate conflict which was commencing between the 
French and English crowns, the continuance of the Acadiaiis in Nova 
Scolia was thought dangerous on account of their invincible attach- 
ment to France ; and to expel them from the country, leaving them 
at liberty to choose their place of residence, would be to re-enforce 
the French in Canada. A council was held, aided by the AdniiraLs 
Boscawen and Marty, for the purpose of deciding on the destinies of 
these unfortunate people, and the severe policy was adopted of remov- 
ing (Jiem from their homes and dispersing them among the other Brit- 
ish colonies. This harsh measure was immediately put into execution, 
and the miserable inhabittmls of Nova Sootia, banished from their 
homes, were in one instant reduced from ease and oontentment to a 
state of beggaiy. Their lands and movables, with the exception of 
their money and household furniture, were declared to be forfeit to the 
orown; and to prevent their being able to subsist themselves, should 
tbey escape, the country was laid waste, and their habitations reduced 
to ashes." — Minot, quoted by Marshall, vol. !., p. 312. 

t " When the French were in possession of this garrison, they had 
no artillery ; however, they were not at a loss to deceive their enemies 
at Fort Lawrence, for they provided a parcel of birch, and other hard, 
well-grown trees, which they sliaped and bored after thefashion of 
cannon, seooring them from end to end with cordage, and from one of, 
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of four days. He left some troops to defend this position, 
which, he now called Fort Cumberland, and proceeded the 
next day to a small intrenchrneut on the E-ivec Gaspereau, 
where tie French had established their principal (I6p6t for 
the Indian trade, and the stores of arms, ammunition, and 
provisions ; he then disarmed the peasantry to the number 
of 15,000 men. At the same time Captain Rous destroyed 
all the worltB erected by the l"'rench on the E.iver St, John. 
By this expedition the possession of tke extensive province 
of Nova Scotia was secured to the British crown almost 
without the loss of a man. 

The court of France in the mean time hastened the equip- 
ment of a considerable fleet at Brest, under the orders of 
Admiral Bois de la Mothe. On board were several veteran, 
regiments, commanded by the Baron Dieskau, who had dis- 
tinguished himself under the celebrated Marshal Saxe. 

The Marquis du Quesne had demanded bis lecall fo 
the governmeat of Canada, with the view of re-enter g the 
naval service of France, His departure caused little regret 
for though his management of public affairs was sfc llf I a d 
judicious, a haughty and domineering temper had ade 1 m 
generally unpopular in the colony. The Marqu s de Va 
dreuil de Cavagnac was appointed his successor, at tJie re- 
quest of the Canadian people, who fondly hoped to enjoy, 
under the rale of the son of their favorite, the same prosper- 
ity and peace which had characterized iis father's adminis- 
tration. The new governor, who arrived in M. de la Mothe's 
fieet; was received with great demonstrations of joy by the 
inhabitants of Quebec. 

Hearing of these hostile preparations, the English minis- 
try, in the month of April, 1755, dispatched Admiral Eos- 
cawen, with eleven sail of the line, to watch the French 
squadron, although at the time no formal declaration of war 
had been made. The rival armaments reached the Banks 
of Newfoundland almost at the same time : the friendly fogs 

these they constantly fired a morning and evening gun, as is oasioni- 
ary in garrisons ; but upon the redvietion of the plaoe, and a spirited 
inquiry after the cannon, they fonnd themselves ohliged to discover 
this ingenious device." — Knox's Hiit, Jowrnal, vol. i., p. 58. 
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of those (Iroaiy latitudes saved De la Mothe's fleet ; two of 
his veasols, indeed, fell into the hands of his enemies,* but 
the remainder entered the Canadian, porta in safety. On 
the news of this attack reaching Paris, M. de Mirepoix, the 
embassadov, waa recalled fcom London, atid loud complaints 
■were made by the French against Boscawea's conduct. On 
the part of Great Britain it was answered, that the aggres- 
sions of the Canadians in Virginia justified the act of hostility .f 

Oft the 8th of May General Braddoclc joined the heajl- 
quarters of the army at a village on the Potomac ; on ths 
10th ho marched to Will's Creek, and encamped on a hill 
near Fort Cumberland. Here he remained till the 28th, 
passing the time in horse-races, reviews, and conferences 
with the Indians. These red warriors were astonished at the 
number of the British, their uniform dress, and their arms, 
the regularity of their march, the tremendous effect of their 

* " Captain, afterward Lord Howe, after an engagement in which 
he displayed equal shill and intrepidity, succeeded in taking the two 
French ships, the Mdde and the Lys." — Lord Mahon's History of 
England, vol, iv., p. 68. 

t "At home, in the king's absence, our councils were most feeble 

and wavering A great difference appeared among the members 

of the regency. The Dnke of Cumberland, always inclined to yigor- 
0U3 measures, wished to declare war at once, and to strike the first 

blow The Duke of Newcastle, trimming and trembling as was 

ever hii^ wont, thought only of keeping off the storm as long aa possi' 
hie, and of shifting its responsibility from himself, .... At length, as 
a kind of compromise, it was agreed that there should be no declara- 
tion of war ; that our fleet should attack the French ships of the line, 
if it fell in with any, but by no means disinrb any smaller men-of-war 
or any vessels engaged in trade. When, at the Soard of Regency, 
these instructions came round to the bottom of the table to be signed 
by FoK, he turned to Lord Anson, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and asked if there were no objections to them. ' Yes,' answered An- 
son, ' a hundred ; but it pleases those at the upper end of the table, and 
will signify nothing, for the French will declare war next week, if tkeif 
have not dottt it already} While the prospects of peace grew darker 
and darker, there was also gathering a cloud of popular resentment 
and distrust against the minister. It was often asked whether these 
were times when all power could be safely monopolized by the Duke 
of Newcastle ? Was every thing to be risked— perhaps every thing 
lost — for the sake of one hoary jobber at the Treasury ?' ' — Lord 
Mahon's History of England, vol. iv,, p. 72. 
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artillery, and the strange noisea of their drums and fifes ; but, 
unfortunately, the taugiity general was not wise enough to 
conciliate his important allias, or to avail himself of their 
experience in. forest warfare ; he, however, with disdainful 
generosity, gave them numerous presents, and provided the 
■warriors with arms and clothiag. 

The force now assembled in camp at Fort Cumberland 
consisted of the 44th (Sir Peter Halket's) and the 48th 
(Colonel Dunbar's) regimenta, each of 700 men, with three 
New York and Carolina companies of 100, and ten of Vir- 
ginia aad Maryland (fifty strong), a troop of Provincial light 
horse, thirty seamen, and twelve pieces of field artillery ; in 
all, 2300 men.* The Delawares and other friendly Indians, 
whose services were unfortunately so lightly valued, added 
considerably to the numbers of this formidable body 

Eraddock wis aware that the Fienoh garrihon of Fort du 
Quesne only numbered 200 men aad earnestly dcired to 
advance in. early spnng with his overwheinung force bwt 
by an unfortunate exercise of corrupt influence at home his 
troops had been oideied to land m Virginia wheie the m 
habitants, altogether engrossed with the culture of tobacco 
were unable to supply the necessarj piovis ons and means of 
transport. Had they been landed m the agricultural state 
of Pennsylvama all demands couid have been readily sup 
plied, their march shortened and a large outlay saved to the 
British government When the general founl that the \ir 
ginians could not meet his views he made a requisition on 
the neighboring state lor 150 wagons 300 horses and a 
large quantity of forage and provisions these weie readily 
promised, but not a tenth part arrived at the appointed time 
His disappointment vias however wmewhat mitigated by a 
small supply ■which Mi Frankhn sent shortly liter from 
Philadelphia, Ey the eiertions of this eneigetio ma i Brad 
docl: was at length lumished with all his lequi'itions t and 
then prepared to advance 

' MS. Journal of Mnjoi gm ral B addoci i Ei^e bt on aga nsl Fort 
du Quesiu, 1755. Foyal Art llery L brary, Woolw th 

t " Mr, Franklin had observecl that Sir John St. Clair's uniform 
(the qMatter-niB-^ter goiioral) whs of the hiisJiar kind, anil this gave 
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The unfortunate seloction of the ntief of tins expedition 
■was, however, more fatal than difticiilty* or delay; his 
character was unsuited for such a command in every point 
except that of personal courage : haughty, self-sufficient, and 
overhearing, he estranged the good-will, and rejected the 
counael of his Indian and Provincial allies. 1' His troops 
■were harassed by the endeavor to enforce a formal and 
rigid discipline, which the nature of the service rendeied 

hhn a hint wliioh he immediately improved : ho Banaed a report to be 
propagated among the Germans that, except 150 wagons could be got 
(eady and sent to the general within a certain time, St. Clair, who was 
a hussar, would come among them, and take away what he found by 
force. The Germans, having formerly lived under despotic power, 
knew the hussars too well to doubt their serving themselves, and be- 
lieving that General St. Clair was indeed a hussar, they provided, in- 
stead of 150, 200 wagons, and sent them within the time that Frank- 
iin had limited. The FennsylvfuiLans also advanced a further sum 
above the king's bounty, and sent him 190 wagons mora, laden with 
a ton of corn and oats, four -wagons with provisions and wine for the 
officers, and 60 head of fine ealtle for the army." — Qentleman'a Maga- 
zine, Augnst, 1755. 

• " Those who have experienced only the severities and dangers of 
a campaign in Europe can scarcely form an idea of what is to he 
done and endured in an American war. In an American campaign 
every thing is terrible — the face of the country, the climate, the 
enemy. There is no refreshment for the healthy nor relief for the 
sick. A vast inhospitable desert surrounds the troops where victories 
are not decisive, but defeats are ruinous, and simple death is the 
least misfortune that can happen to a soldier. This forms a service 
truly critical, in which all the firmness of the body and tlie mind is 
put te the severest trial, and a.}i the exertions of courage and address 
are called out. If the actions of these rude campaigns are of less 
dignity, the adventures in them are more interesting to the heart, 
and more amnsing to the imagination tban the details of a regular 
war." — (Bnrke, Jlnnml Seguter, 1763.) " Tet Adam Smith ventures 
to Bsserl, in the plenitude of learned ignorance and ingenious error, 
that 'nothing can be more contemptible than an Indian war in North 

America.' Colonel BarrS, who had served in America, 

declared, in his celebrated speech upon American taxation, in 1765, 
that the Indians were as enemies 'the most subtile and the most 
formidable of any people upon the face of God's earth.' " — Graham's 
History of the United States, vol. iv., p. 448. 

t " You will see the condition of the troops in iMs country, 

particularly that of the infamous Free Companies of New York."— r 
Xeiter from Omeral Braddock to Colonel Napier, ^d/irfonl Gtneral. 
Williamsburg, Feb. 24, 1754. 
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enforcemeat at Fort du Quesne ol jOO re^ulftr troops , with 
more of energy than he had jet dieplayDd,*- he selected 1200 
men, and taking albo tea guns, the seamen, and some indis 
pensable supplies of piovitions and ammunition, he pushed 
boldly on into the pathless and almost unknown solitudes of 
the Alleganies Colonel Dunbai, with the rest of the army 
and the heavy luggage, followed as th^y best might 

* " The (Dake of Cumberland), who is now the soul of the regenoj-, 
is much dissatisfied at the slowness of General Braddocit, who does 
Dot miLrGh ss if he was at all impatient to be scalped. It [s said for 
him that he has had bad guides, that (he loads ura exceedingly 
difboult, and tbat it was necessary to drag as muck artillery as be 
does. This is not tlie first time, as witness in Hawlsy, that ^e duke 
has found that brutality did not necessarily constitute a genera). 
Braddoek is a veiy Iroquois in disposition." — Walpole'a Letter) to Sir 
H. Mann, Aug. 21, 175S. 
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To trace the unfortunate Bmddock through his tedious 
march of 130 miles would bo wearisome and unnecessary. 
His progress was retarded by useless labors in making loads, 
or xather tracks, and yet no prudent caution was observed ; 
he persisted in refusing or neglecting the offers of the Pro- 
vincials and Indiana to scour the woods and explore the 
passes ia his front.* Sir Peter Halket and other British 
officers ventured to remonstrate in. strong terms agaiust the 
dangerous carelessness of the march, but their instances 
seemed only to confirm the obstinate determination of the 
general. Washington, who acted as his aid-de-camp, also 
urged an alteration of arrangement, and with such vehement 
pertinacity that the irritated chief ordered his Virginian 
companies to undertake the inglorious duties of the rear- 

M. de Contrecteur, commandant of Fort du Quesne, had 
received information of all .Braddock's movements from the 
Indians. With the view of embarrassing the English ad- 
vance rather than of offering any serious resistance, he dis- 
patched M. de Beanjeu, with 230 of the marine, or colony 
troops, toward the line of march which Braddock was ex- 
pected to take ; this detachment was afterward strengthened 
by about 600 Indians, principally Outamacs, and the united 
force took up a favorable position, where the underwood and 
long grass concealed them from the approaching enemy. 

Intelligence of a contradictory nature as to the strength 
and movements of the French had been every day carried to 
the unfortunate Braddock by Indians professing to be his 
friends, and by doubly traitorous deserters. Still, under a 
fatal convictipn of security, he had pursued his march, meet- 
ing with no interruption, except in tailing "eight or nine 
scalps, a number much inferior to expectation." On tho 
8th of July, following the winding course which the diffi- 
culty of the country rendered necessary, he crossed the 
Monongahela E.iver, encamped upon the bank at the oppor 
site side from Fort du Quesne, and sent Sir John St. Clair 

* " Want of intelligence and reoonnoitering parties was the sole 
cause of defeat." — General Kane's Mil. Hist, of Great Britain to 
175T. 
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ibrvvavd to reconttoiter tlie enemy's fort, Tke quarter-master 
gpiieral was successfiil in attaining tlie desired in&rniation ; 
ht reported that the Jefenses -were of tunbei and that i 
etaall emuienoe lay '■looe by fiora wlience led hot shot cnuld 
ea'tily he thiowa upon the wooden paiapetf, 

At spven in tlie momnig ot the 9th ol Julj in advance 
guird of 400 men under Colonel Gage pu'ihed nn and took 
powiesiSiou of the forda of the ii\er wkere it was neces=aiy 
to lecioa* uaoppobcd hut somewhat ilarmed h\ tho ommoua 
appearance of a few Indiaaa tmong the neighboring thioliet=. 
A little heiore middaj the main body began to cross the 
bioad stream with colors fljmg drums beating and fife? 
playing tho (jienadiera March they formed rapidly on 
the opposite side and not having been interrupted in tho 
difficult passage lecommenced their rairch in piesumptuoiia 
security 

Three guides and bi\ light horsemen kl the waj tonaid 
Foil du Quesno through an optn spaLC in the foiest toUow ed 
by the grenadiers of the 41th and 18tli flanking parties 
bkirted the edge of the voods on both sides The 44th 
legiraent succeeded with two guns behind them weie the 
48th with the rest of the aitiUery and the geneial the 
Virginian companies in unwilling obedience sullenly brought 
up the rear In this order they advanced with as much 
regularity is the rough load permitted When ■within seven 
miles of the fort thej left a steep conical hill to the right 
and diiected their march upon the extretaity of the open 
space, where the path diaappeaied between the thipl 1\ 
wooded banks of a 'mall bjook so far all went well 

At length the guides and the light horse entered the 

bush m fiont and descended tho slope toward the stieam 
while a number oi atmeu set vigorously to woik iellmg the 
tiees and cleinng the undei^wood for the advance ol the 
army the grenadicts acting as ■» ooveiing partj buddenly 
fiom the dark laviiie m front flashed out a deadly voUev 
anl before the rattle of the munketry had ceased to echo, 
thiee fourths of the Bratish advance lay dead and djmg on 
the giound Tlie FieuLh had coollv taken aim from their 
uiisiin poBitioiL and sninkd lut the ofhceis with tataj efii^ot 
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* After the successDil expeijition against Fort du Qne 
1"58 General Forbes resolved to seavnh for the relics of B 
army 4s the European soldiers were not so well qualified to explore 
the forests Captain West, the elder brother of Benjamin West, the 
piintei was appointed, with hia company of Araerioan Sharp-shooters, 
to ass St in the execntion of this duty -, and a party of Indians were 
requested to conduct hint to the places where the bones of the slain 
were likely to be found. In this solemn and afieciing ditty, several 
ofhcers belonging to the 42d regiment accompanied the delaohmeut, 
and with them M^or Sir Peter Halket, who had lost his father and 
biother in the fklsi dostmctjon of the army. It might have been 
thought a hopeless task that he ahonld be able to disoriminate then' 
remama (torn tbe common relics of the other soldiers; but he was 
indaced lo think otherwise, as one of tbe Indian warriors assured him 
that he had seen an officer fall near a remarkable tree, which he 
thought he could still discover ; informing him, at the same time, that 
the moident was impressed on bis memory by observmg a young sub- 
altern, who, in running to the officer's assistance, was also shot dead 
on his reaching the spot, and fell across the other's body. The major 
had a mournful conviction In bis own mind that these two officers 
were bis father and brother ) and, indeed, it was chiefly owing to his 
aniij y he subject that this pious expedition, the second of tbe 
k d h IS n record, was under^en- Captain West and his com- 
pa J eeded through tbe w^ods and along the banlcs of (he 

waid the scene of the battle. The Indians regarded the ex- 
ped as a, religions service', and guided tbe troops with awe and in 
P f d I nee. The soldiers were aSected with sentiments not less 
se and as they explored the bewildering labyrinths of those vast 

f OS h hearts were often melted with inexpressible sorrow, for 
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regiment, while cheering them on, were shot dead side by 
side ; Braddock's horse was killed, and two of his aids-de- 
camp wounded ; the attiHety, although without orders,* 
pressed to the front, and their leading guns plied the thickets 
with grape and canister, but in a few minutes all the officers 
and most of the gunners were stretched bleeding on the 
field. The broken remnant of the grenadiers who bad formed 
the advance now fell back upon the disordered line, and threw 
it into utter confiision. 

[hey frequently foond skeletons tying accoss the ti'unks of fallon treas : 
a. moainful proof to their imaginations that the men who sat there 
had perished of hunger in vainly attempting to find their way to the 
plfuitations. Sometimes their feelings were raised to the utmost pitch 
of horror by the eight of skulls and bones scatterad on the ground, a 
oert^ indioation that the hodies had been devoured by wild beasts ; 
and m other places they saw the blackness of ashes amid the rehcs, 
the tremendons avidenoo of atrocious rites. At length they reached a 
tun) of tlie river, not Kir from the principal seeue of destruction, and 
the Indian who remembered the death of the two officers stopped : 
tbo detaohraent immediately hailed. He then boked round in quest 
of some object which might recall distinctly his recollection of the 
ground, and suddenly darted into the wood. The soldiers rested their 
arms without speaking ; a shrill cry was soon after heard ; and the 
other guides made signs for the troops to follow them toward the spot 
from which it came. In a short time they reached the Indian war- 
rior, who, by his ory, announced to bis companions that he had fonnd 
the place where he was posted on the day of battle. As the troops 
approached; he pointed to the tree under which the otScers had fallen. 
Captain West halted his men round the spot, and, with Sir Peter 
HaJket and. the other officers, formed a circle, while the Indians re. 
moved the leaves which thickly covered the groimd (the leaves of 
three seasons). The skeletons were fonnd, as the Indian expected, 
lying across each other. The ofHoeis having looked at them for some 
time, the major said that as his father hstd an artificial tooth, he 
thought he might be able Ut ascertain if they were indeed his bones 
anil those of his brother. The Indians were therefore ordered to re- 
move the skeleton of the youth, and to bring la view that of the old 
oHieer. This was done, and after a short examination, Major Halket 
exclaimed, " It is my father !" and fell back into the arms of his com- 
panions. The pioneers then dng a grave, and the bones being laid in 
it together, a Highland plaid was spread over them, and they were 
interred with the customary honors." — Gait's Life of West. 

" "The whole was in disorder, and, it is said, the general himself, 
though exceedingly brave, did not retain all the sang froid that was 
" — Wdpole's Letteri to Sir Horace Monn, Angnst 28, 
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Witli stubborn purpose and useless courage the general 
strove to reform his ruined tanks ; most of the officers nobly 
stood by him, but the soldiers wore seized with, uncontrollable 
terror. Assailed on every side by foes, unseen, save when a 
savage rushed out from his woody stronghold to tear the 
snalp from some fallen Englishman, they lost all order, and 
fell back upon the 48th, which was now rapidly advancing 
fo their aid under Colonel Burton, Braddock, with these 
freali troops, made several desperate efforts to gain possession 
of the conical hill, from whence a strong body of the French 
galled him intolerably, but his well-drilled ranks were broken 
by the close trees and rocks, and shattered by the flanking 
fire of the Indians Again and again he endeavored to rally 
the now panic stricken soldiers, without, howevei , any efiect- 
ual movement of advance or retreat His ill-iudged valor 
was vain , the carnage increased, and with it his confusion 
At length, aftei having had four hoieea shot under him, 
while still encouraging his men. a bullet Bhattered his aim 
and passed through hia lungs The luckless but gallant 
chief was placed in a wagon by Colonel Rage and hmned 
to the rear, although he was " very sohcitous to be left on 
the field"" 

The remains of the two Bntisli regiments now broke into 
utter disorder and fied leaving' all the aitillery and biggaget 
in the hinds of the eneiny and worst of all many of their 
wounded comrades who were ''calped b\ the Indiana w th. 
out mercy This horrible occupation and the plundei of the 
wigons for a time mterruptei the puibuer& and enabled 
Colonel "Washington the only mounted ofln,er fetiU unw ound 
ed to rollj the Virginian compimes who hal as jet borne 
littk share in the iction He succeeded in hold ng the 

* MS Joia nal of Majo ge it al Braddoik's Ei.} edit on ogmnsl 
Foite dv, QuESJiE 1755 Royid Artillery Library Woolw oh 

He 'nas borne oft tbe tield bj some soldiers whom Ins aid de 
cainp had hiibed to that service by a guinea and a bottle o( mm to 
each — Lord Mahon s Hist of Engtatid, \ ol n p 70 

t Among the rest the generai a cabinet witii all his leltere and 
instructions whioli the French comt alternard mode great use ot in 
their pnnted manifesloea — braollett a Hist of England vol in p 
448, Belsham vol u p. 369. 
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biiiks of tlie Munoagalieia E.nei'" till Uio lug tiveb liad 
passed aud then himself letired m toleiable order One of 
his captama was Horatio G-ates afterwaid Euigoyne b con. 
.querot in tlie E.evolutton%vy war This young offii.ei dis 
'tinguished himself by couiage and conduct m the retreat 
aud was oaiued iiom the field seveiely ■wounded 

The louted army fled ail through tlie night and joined 
Colonel Dutthai the following evening at a distance of neaily 
filtv imles from the iiane of their defeat t Biaddock oideied 
that the retreat should be immediatclv continued which his 
lieutenant leidily obejed as his tioops were infected with 
the teiioi of the fugitiYes A great quantity of stoies weie 
hurriedly destrojed that the wounded oflicers and "oldiuis 
might have transpoit and the remaining artillery was spiked 
and abandoned The unfoitunate generals suffeimgs in. 
creased houiij aggravated by the most intense mental an 
guisb On the 13th of July conscious of the appioach of 
death he dictated a dispatch acqmtting bis officeit of all 
blame aud recommendmg them to the favoi of his couiitiy 
that night his proud and gallant heait ceised to beat His 
dying w Olds evpressed that asf onishment at his defe-it which 
had continued to the last : " Who would have thought it ! 
we shall know better how to deal with them anotlier time." f 

• " Major Wasliington acquired ou thia occasion, in tlie midst of 
defeat, tlie honors and laui'eis of viototy." — Belsham, vol. ii., p. 369. 

" Tbej had seoii a ohosen army ftom that country, which, reveren- 
cing as a mothov, they had fondly believed invincible ; an army led by 
a chief who had been seleoted fiom a crowd of trained warriors for his 
rave niilitary ondowmenta, disgraeefntly rented by a handfal of French 
and Indians, and only saved fi'om annihilation by the spirit and coolness 
of a Virginian boy, whose ripar fame has since diffused ilselE with the 
steady influence of moral truth to the nttermost confines of Christen- 
dom," — Zttst of the Mokiixms. 

t " Though the enemy did not so much as attempt to pursue, nor 
even appeared in sight, either in the battle or after defeat. On tha 
whole, this was, perhaps, the most extraordinary victory that ever 
was obtained, and the farthest flight that ever was made." — Smollett's 
JSit. of England, vol. iii., p, 440. 

t "I have already given yon some account of Braddoclt ; I may 
complete the poor man's history in a few more words. Ho onoe had 
a duel with Colonel Gumly, Lady Bath's brother, who had been his 
great friend. As ihey wore going to engajje, Gnraly, who had gnod- 
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On Braddoclc'a death, Colonel Diiabar fell baclt with djs 
graceful haste upon Fort Cumberland ; nor did he even 
there consider himself safe. Despite the entreaties of the 
governors of Virginia, Maryland, and PennsylTania, that he 
■would remain to protect the iroatier, he continued his match 
to Philadelphia, leaving only a small garrison of two Pro- 
vincial companies at the fort. From Philadelphia the re- 
mains of the army, 1600 strong, was shipped for Albany 
by the order of General Shirley, who had succeeded to the 
command of the British American forces. 

In consequence of this lamentable defeat and the inju- 
dicious withdrawal of the remaining British troops, the west- 
era borders of Pennsylvania aud Virginia were exposed during 
the ensuing winter to the ruthless cruelties of the victorious 

humor and wit (Braddoolt had tlie latter), said, ' BradcJoot, you are a 
poor dog ! here, take my purse ; if you kill me, you will be forced to 
run away, and then jou will not have a shilling to support joo.' 
Braddock refused the purse, insisted on the duel, tobs dLsacmed, and 
would not even ask itis Itfe. However, with all his brutality, he has 
lately been governor ol Gibraltar, where he niaile biruBelf adored, and 
■wliere never any governor was endnrod before. Adieu 1 Pray don't 
let any detaohoient from Pannoni'a' be sent agfunst us: we should 
run away." — Walpole's Letters to Sir H. Mann, August 28, 1755. 

1 Pannmi'a cofffe-hoHW of the Florentine noWlily, not fnmoua tor their couroKf of 
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during the retreat excited a wide-spread feeling of hostility. 
" They are more terrible to us than to the enemy," said the 
discontented : " they slighted our officers and scorned our 
counsel, and yet to our Virginians they owe their escape 
from utter destruction." Some far-sighted and ambitious 
men there were, who, tbrough this cloud upon the British 

* " The European troops, whose eowitrdioe has thus injured their 
country, are the same that ran away at Preston Pans. To prevent, 
however, any unjust national reftections, il must be remarked, that, 
though they ace called Irish regiments, they .are not regiments of 
Irishmen, but regiments on the Irish establishment, consisting of En- 
glish, Irish, and Sootoh, as other raiments do. It is, however, said, 
that the slftHghter among our offioers was not made by the enemy ; 
hut as they ran several fugitives through the body to intiiuidatfl the rest, 
when they were attempting in vain to rally them, some others, who ex- 
pected the same fate, discharged tbeir pistols at them, which, though 
loaded, they could not he brought to level at the French. On the 
other hand, it is alleged that tho defeat is owing more to presnmption 
and want of conduct in the officers than to cowardice in Ihe private 
men ; that a retreat ought to have been resolved upon the moment 
they found themselves surprised by an ambuscade ; and that they were 
told by the men, when they refused to return to the charge, that if 
they could see their enemy they would fight him, but that they would 
not waste their ammunition against trees and hushes, nor stand ex- 
posed to invisible assailants, the French and Indian rangers, who are 
exnellent marksmen, and in such a situation wonld inevitably destroy 
any number of the best troops in the world." — Gentleman's Magasine, 
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arms, with hope espiei the first faiut rays of young' Amei'ica's 
ascending star. 

The second expedition, set on. foot by the council at 
Alexandria, was that under General Shirley : two Provin- 
cial regiments* and a defaohmeat of the royal artillery were 
assembled by his order at Albany, to march against Niagara.t 
All the young men who had been, during more peaceful 
times, occupied by tlie fur trade in the neighboiriag country, 
were engaged to man the itumaious bateaux for the transport 
of the troopa and stores to Oswego. Part of the force com- 
menced their westward journey in the begiuning of July, 
and the remainder were preparing to follow, when the disas- 
trous news of Bradiiock's ruin reached the camp This struck 
a d top pohn pdPvi p dn 

b d d L wh h dp b b 



regiments, constituted tha principal force rslied on for tlie reduotioo 
of Niagara," — Marshall's Life of Wailiington, vol. i., p. 308. 

t " The fort of Niagara Imd been repaired bj (he French in 1741, 
iii conseguenoe of the apprehension they felt that the trading-house e.t 
Oswego, just established by tbe Enn'lish at the moatli of the Onondaga 
Biver, would deprive them of e, profitable tratle, and ot the oomraand 
of the Lake Ontario." — Marshall's Lifi of Washington, vol. !., p. 286. 

'" This fort WBS . ill other respects a very important post, for the 
lakes are so disposed that, without a somawhaE hazardoos voyage, 
one can not, any otherwise than by Ni^ara Fort, pass from the 
nortljeast to Ibe southwest of North America for many himdred miles." 
— Ma Military Dictionary, London, 1760. 

1 " Bateaux are a kind of light, flat-bottoined boats, widest in the 
middle and pointed at eaoh end, of about fifteen hundred weight 
bnrden, and managed by two men, called bateaux-men, with paddles 
and setting poles, the risers being in rawiy planes too narrow to admit 
of oarG,"— Smollett's Hist, of Etigltatd, vol. iii., p. 457. 
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Oawego fort was eataljlished and tolp at I bj them, as a 
trading-post,* but not as a place oi aimo for host le purposes. 
After having undergone considerable bai hhips and overcome 
great diffloulties, Shitley readied Oswego bj the 19th of 
August :t bis whole force, however had not arrived till the 
end of tbe month. Want of supphes and the lateness of the 
season defeated his intention of attacking Niagara that year. 
On the 24th of October he withdrew irorii the shores of 
Lake Ontario, without having accomplished any thing of 
the slightest importance. Leaving 700 men under Colonel 
Mercer to complete and occupy the defenses of Oswego, and 
those of a new fort to be called Fort Ontario, he retraced 
the difficult route to his old quarters at Albany. ^: 

* '"Mr. Bnraet,' governor of New Yoik aiid New Jersey, deemed 
it an object of great mag-nitude to obtain t!ie command of Lake 
Ontario, and, in pursaance of this plan, lie had, in 1722, erected » 
tvading-hoose at Oawego, iii the countrj' of the Senecas, which soon 
became of considerable importance. After ineffectnal remonstroncea, 
bolh in Amet^ca and in Europe, ngainst the re-establishment of 
Niagara Fort, Governor Burnet, to countervail as iimoh as possible 
its effeots, erected at his own expense a fort at Oswego." — Marshall's 
Life of Waehingttm, vol. iv., p. 287. 

t " The preparations for General Shirley's espedilion against 
Niagara were not only defioient, but shamefully slaw, though it was 
well known that even the possibility of bis socoess must in a great 
measure depend upon his setting out early in the year, as will appear 
to any person who considers the situation of our fort at Oswego, this 
being the only way by which he eould proceed to Niagara. Oswego 
lies on the southeast side of Lake Ontario, near 300 miles almost due 
■west from Albany, in New York. The waylo it from thence, though 
long and tedious, is the more eonvenient, as tlie far greater part of it 
admits of water-carriage by Ihe Mohawk River, Wood's Creek, Lake 
Onaids, and the River Oncndaga, which, after a course of twenty Or 
thirty miles, unites with the River Seneca, and their united streams 
run into the Lake Ontario at the place where Oswego Port is sit- 
aated." — Smollett, vol. iii., p. 458. 

t " Though repeated advice had been received that the French 
bad there at least 1000 men at their Fort of Frontenao, en tbe same 
lake ; and, what was still worse, the new forts (that of Ontario, and a 
new fort bearing the same name as the old, Oswego) were not yet 
completed, but left to be' finished by the hard labor of Colonel Meroet 
and his little garrison, with the addition of this melancholy cirenm- 
atance, that if basieged during the winter, it would not be possible foe 
his friends to come to his assistanoa." — Smollett's England, iii. p. 461. 
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The expedition, against Crown Point was the last in coni- 
mencemeat of those planned by the council at Albany, but 
tlie first in success. By the advice of Shirley, the command 
was intrusted to William Johnson,* an Irishaian by birth. 
This rematkable man had emigrated to New York at an 
early age, and by uncommon gifts of mind and body, united 
to ardent ambition, had risen from the condition of a private 
soldier, to wealth, consideration, and a seat at the council- 

* Rnaseli's Modern Europe, Tol. iii., p. 279. 

" The justly oelebrated Sir William Johnson held an office difficult 
both to define and execnte. Ha might, indeed, be called the Tribune 
of the Five Nations ; their claims he asserted, their right? he pro- 
tected, and over their minds he possessed a greater sway than any 
individual had ever attained. He was an nncommonly fall, we^l-miide 
man, with a fine oonntenance, which, moreover, had rather an ex- 
pression of dignified sedatenes& approanhing to melanoholy. He ap- 
peared to be taoiturn, never wasting words on matters of no import- 
BJicB, bat highly eloquent where the occasion called forth his powers. 
He posaesaed intuitive ss^aeity, and the moat entire command of 
temper and of coontenanoe. Ho did by no means lose sight of his 
own interest, bnt, on the contrary, raised himself to power and wealth 
in an open and active manner, not disdaining any honorable means 
of benefiting himself. He built two apacioos and convenient places 
of rBsidenee on the Mohawk River, known afterward by tbe name 
of Johnson Castle and Johnson Hail. The Hall was hia summer 
residence. Here this singular man lived like a little sovereign; kept 
an excellent table for strangers and officers, whom the course of their 
duty now frequently led into iJieae wilds; and by confiding entirely 
in the Indians, and treating them with unwearied truth and justioe, 
without ever yieiduig' to solicitation that he had onoe refused, he 
taught them to repose entire confidence in him. So perfect was his 
dependence on those people, whom his fortitude and other jnanly 
vktuBS had attached to him, that when they returned from their 
summer excursions, and esohanged tho last years furs for fire-arms, 
&o,, they used to pass a few days at the Castle, when his family and 
most of his domestics were down at the Hali. There tlvay were all 
liberally entertained by Sir WDliam'; aud 500 of them have been 
known for nights togeliier, after drinking pretty freely, to lie around 
him on the ground, while he was the only white person in a house 
containing great quantities of every thing that was to them valuable 
or desirable: Sir William thus united in his mode of life the calm 
urbanity of a liberal and extensive trader, with tho splendid hospitality, 
the numerous attendance, and the plain though dignified inannors of 
an ancient baron." — Memoirs of an American Lady, vol. ii., p. 61. 

Sir William Johnson was regularly appointed and paid by govern, 
raent as Superintendent of Indian Affair?. 
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bcwil ot h a adoptel country For Eorae years he had been 
fiettlLil oa the fertile ban! s of the Mohawk River, wheie he 
had bmlt two haadsome residences and acquired a. large 
ebtate He asaociated himself intimately with the Indians 
of the Five Nations Lamed their language, habits, and 
feehngs and gained their ifiection and respect. In war, 
he It as their chief and leadei in peace, tiie persevering ad- 
vocate of then ngKta and inteiests. Accordingly, when called 
to the command of the army, Hendrick, a Mohav/k sacbem, 
and 300 warriors of that tribe, followed him to the camp. 

General Johnson had never seen a campaign, his troops 
had never seen aa enemy, with the exception of a few com- 
panies that had shared the glories of Louisburg, but his 
ability and courage, and their zeal and spirit, served instead 
of experience. To this force was intrusted the most difficult 
undertaking in the checkered campaign, and it alone gained 
a share of honor and success. 

By the end of June, 6000 men, the haixly militia of the 
Northern Slates,*' had mustered at Albany nnder Johnson's 
command. He soon after sent them forward, with Maj'or- 
geaeral Lyraan, to the carrying-place between Lake George 
and the Hudson River, sixty miles in advance. Here tliey 
established a post called Foi-t Edward, in a strong position, 
while the artillery, provisions, and boats for the campaign 
were being prepared under the general's eye. Toward the 
end of August, Johnson joined his army at the caiTying- 
place, and proceeded to the southern extremity of Lake 
George, leaving Colonel Blanch ard with 30O men to garrison 
the newly-ereoted fort. 



* " JPew ooaiitrieg eoald produce such dexterous Hi 
sons so well qaalified for oonquecing those natural obstacles ot thick 
woods and swamps, which would at onoe baffle the most determined 
Enropesn. Not only were thej strong of limb, swift of foot, and ex- 
cellent marksmen, the hatchet was as familiar to them as the musket ; 
in short, when means or arguments could be used powerful enoilgU to 
oolleot a people so uncontrolled and so micoutroUable, and when headed 
by a leader whom they ioved and trusted, a well-armed body of New 
Turk Provinoiala had nothing to dread but an ague or an ambuscade, 
to both of which they were much exposed on the banks of tlie lakes, 
and amid the swampy forests they had to penetrate in pursuit of on 
enemy." — Memoirs cf an American Lady, vol. i., p. 303. 
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Heie all the Iiiliaii ■icoufs biought the news that the 
French hjd intiejiched Ihemaelves at Ticondeioga, on the 
promontoiy between the Lakes (>eoige and Champlain, but 
that the woiks weie still incomplete Johnson piomptly 
prepared foi the offensive j soon, howevei, his plana were 
changed by the news of Baion Dieskau's ariival on the lake 
■with a, considerable force of regular troops from Old France. 
The well-known ability and courage of the enemy, together 
■with his formidable force, alarmed Johnson for the safety of 
the Biitiab settlements ; he therefore immediately dispatched 
an earnest entreaty for re-en forcementa to the provincial gov- 

who loyally responded to the appeal, but the danger 
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n the confusion of their dis- 
The most vigorous efforts of the officers were needed 
the panic caused by Williams's defeat and death, 
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the direction of Captiiii Eyie ....ma laannei veiy advantagi^oas to 
bis oharaoter." — Letter from Gmeral Johnson to the Governor of New 
York. Crimp at Lake George, Sept. 9th, 1755. 

t " Just arrived from Amerioa, and to be seen at the New Torlt and 
Cape Breton Coffee-house, in Sweeting's Alley, from 1 2 to 3, and from 
4 till 6, to the latter end of ne^t week, and then will embavk for 
Araeriea in the General Webb, Captain Boardman, a famona Mohawk 
Indian warrior' the same person who took M. Dieskan, the French 
general, prisoner, at the hattle of Latte George, where General John- 
son beat the Fienoh, and was one of the said genersd's gvtarda. He 
is dressed in the same manner with Ills native Indians when they go to 
war i his fane and body painted, with his soalping knife, tom-ax, and 
all other implements of war that are used by the Indians in battle : a 
sight worthy the cnriosity of every true Briton. 

"Prioe one shUling eaoh person. 

"*j* The only Indian that has beon in England since the rtigu 
of Oneen Anne." — Public Advertiser, 1755. 

B* 
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defeat to scalp the dead aud dyiag. Fmding they were 
not molested, they prepared for rest aiid lefiebhment, and 
even debated upon the renewal of the attack The heavy 
loBS already suataked hy the English (upwiid ot 200 men), 
and the consec[uent disorganization, prevented them fiom 
following up their victory ; this forced inaction had ■well- 
nigh proved the deatmction of 120 men sent from Fort 
Edward to their aid under Captain Macginnis This gallant 
officer however had secure 1 his m^rch by eveiy proper 
precaution ind was warned bj his scouts that he wati close 
upon the spot where the still formidable enemy was biv- 
ouaolied He pioraptly iormed his httle band and sustained 
a shaip engigeinent foi jieiily two houis extiieating his 
detachment at length isith httle loss and much honor to 
himself The bitve joung man was honevei, nioitally 
■wounded and died thiee dajs atteiwird in Johnson's camp, 
The lemnant of tlie Treaeh irmy then dispersed, and sought 
shelter at Ticonderoga ^ 

Though the brilliance of thia success was obscured by 
the somewhat timid inaction that foUo'wed.t the consequences 
were of great importance. The English troops, it must be 
owned, ■were become so accustomed to defeat and disaster, 
that they ■went into action spiritless and distrustful. Now 
that a formidable force of the enemy had yielded to their 
prowess, confidence began to revive, and gradually strength- 
ened into boldness. Had the French been successful in their 
attach, the results would have been most disastrous for the 
British colonies : nothing would have remained to arrest their 
progress into the heart of the country, or stera the tide of ruin 

* " There are flying reports that General Johnson, our only hero 
nt preseot, has taken Crown Point." — Walpole's Letters to Sir H. 
Mann, Doo. 4, 1755. 

f "General Johnson complained that his troops seemed impressed 
with apprehensions of the enemy, IVom the holdnesa with which they 
had been attacliBil, and were unwilling, from the msufliciency of their 
ojolhing, want of provisions, and other causes, to proceed further on 
the enterprise ; and, although urged hy General Shirley, now com- 
mander-in-ohief (since Braddoek's death), to attempt TiconderogBj 
even that object was abandoned," — Marshall's Life of Washington, 
vol, i., p. 31B. 
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that had followed on their track. The value of this unusual 
triumph oii the Western contiiieKt was duly felt in England ; 
a baronetcy by royal favor, and a grant of £5QQQ by a 
grateful Parliament, rewarded the Buceeasful general. 

General Johnson turned lus attention immediately after 
the battle to Btrengthen the position he had sitccessfully held, 
with the view of securing the frontiers from hostile incursion 
when he should retire into winter quarters. The fort called 
William Henry* was forthwith constructed by his orders; 
guns were mounted, and a regiment of Provincial troops, 
with a company of rangers, lefi to garrison it and Fott 
-Edward. On the 24th of December Johnson fell back to 
Albany, and from thence dispersed the remainder of his army 
to then jesppcUve provinces In the mean timi, Ciptam 
Eogeis a daimg aui active officer made lepeafed demon 
atiationo agimst the Prenoh in the neighborhood ot Crowa 
Point t cut off many of their detached paities and obtained 
constant intell gence of their |^ roceedmgs By these means 
it was known that the Fiench had assembled % foice of nj 
less than 2000 men with a piopoition oi artillery and a 
consideiable bod> of Indians at Ticonderoga the British 
were theiefoie obliged to use eveiy vigilaice to secure tliem 
pelves agiinst 6\.dl r attael from their lormidabli- enemies 
and t J hasten by all means ntliPFpoMei the piepaiations 
lor dt.fense 

The fatal consequent-ea of the unfortunate Eriddocks 
defeat weie lapidly developed in tlie fout! st n 1 o t s 
The Preach weie aioused by success to a a I p t f 
enterprise and together with the Indian tl y a ed de- 

* "They oreolad a little stockaded fort at th h d f L ke 
George, in which they left a small garrison as a a p f 1 
enemy, a misfortune mhioh might have been ea. ly f — Sm I 

lett, vol. iii., p. 456. 

This was Fort William Hemy. Between L k G g a d he 
River HqiIeioq, twelve miles o( high table-land il 

tremity was the portage or oarrying-place for th K J d He 

Fort Edward had been erected a few weeks belore. 

t Crown Point was called Fort Frederic by the French. It was 
sitDSted at the south end of Lake Champ!ain or Lake Corlaer, At 
fifteen miles' distance, at the north and of Lake George, the French 
were now begiiinbg to for^y the post ot Ticonderoga. 
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however, where danger was moat imminent, addressed strong 
and spirited appeals to their rulers for protection and support, 
and denounced in vigorous language the aggressions and 
uswrpations of the French. These remonstrances had at 
length the desired effect of disposing the minds of the local 
authorities fo second the views of the court of London for 
curbing the advances of Canadian power. On the 12th of 
December, 1755, a grand eoancil of war was assembled at 
New York, consisting of as many provincial governors and 
superior officers as could be collected for the purpose. Gen- 
eral Shirley presided, and laid before them the instructions 
which had been given to Braddock, his uuibrtmiate prede- 
cessor. He exerted himself with energy and success to 
create a good understanding among the several governments, 
and was particularly happy in effecting a union for mutiial 
protection and support between the important states of New 
England and New York. He also succeeded in regaining 
to his cause many of the Indians, who bad either already 
gone over to the French or withdrawn to a cold neutrality. 

The measures Shirley now proposed to the council were 
in accordance with tlie tenor of General Braddock's instruc- 
tions ; they were cheerfully assented to by that body, through 
his successful negotiations. It was agreed to strengthen the 
naval force on Lake Ontario, and to form an army of 6000 
men upon its shores, wbile 10,000 more were to be directed 
against the French intrenchments at Ticonderoga. Another 
attempt was also proposed upon Fort dn Quesne, and a. 
movement against the Canadian settlements on the Chaadiere, 
provided that these schemes should not interfere with the 
main objects of the war. The council then unanimously 
gave their opinion that a re-enforcement of regular soldiers 
was indispensable for the assertion and security of the British 
sovereign's rights on the American continent. 

The English, government,* though sensible of General 

* " Three days before the meeting of Pacliament, November 1755, 
Sic Thomas Robinson, secretary of stale, from an honest and sincere 
consciousness of his incapacity to conduct the business of Pttrliament 
jn the House of Commons, had resigned the seals, which were directly 
transferred to Mr. Fox, secretary at war, who unquestionably, in 
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tempts at a negotiation with Fitt during the summer, but lib positive 
refusal to consent to ' a system of subsidies' threw the Dnte of New- 
castle into Fox's power, and the seals wece now given to hmi upon 
his own terras."— -Belsham, vol. ii., p. 379 ; Lord Mahon's Histori/ 
of England, vol. iv., p. 76, 77. 

" This session of Parliament was distinguished by an act of gen- 
erosity and humanity, wliioh conferred the highest honor upon the 
Parfittment and nation. The city of Lisbon was almost totally a^- 
slroyed hy a tremendous earthquake on the 1st of November, 1755. 
A message from the throne iaformed botli houses of this di'oadfol 
calamity, and the sum of =£100,000 was instantly and unanimously 
voted far the use of the distressed inhabitants Amid the mill- 
ions and millions expended for the purposes of devastation and de- 

Q on a V e of hs deso p on eems as a [a'adise blooming in 
! e viid — Bel ha ol p 38 See Lo d Mahon's Htitary 
f En la d vol v p 87 So I ey s P u? War, vol. iii., p. 
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of Ameiica. — Graham si History of the Vnited States, Tol. w., p. 4. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The campfiign. of 1755 had opened with evil promise 
for the cauae of Franco in the Western world ; four formi- 
dable armies were arrayed to check her progress, and turn 
back the tide of war upon her own territory. A powerful 
fleet, under the brave and rigilant Eoscawen, swept the 
Atlantic coast, insulted her eastern harbors, and captured 
her re-enforcementa and supplies. The doubtful allegiance 
of many of ber Indian neighbors was far overbalanced by the 
avowed hostility of others no less numerous and powerful. 

But the close of the year presented results very different 
from those that might have been anticipated, Braddock 
was defeated and slain ; the whole of that vast Valley of 
the Mississippi, whose unequaled fertility is now the wonder 
of mankind, had beea freed irora the presence of a British 
soldier by one decisive victory. Niagara was strengthened 
and unaseailed ; Crown Point had not been compromised by 
Johnson's partial success. The undisputed superiority upon 
Lake Ontario was upon the Canadian shore. From dan- 
gerous foes, or almost as dangerous friends, the forest tribes 
had generally become zealous allies, and thrown themselves 
with ready policy into tbe apparently preponderating scale ; 
the ruined settlements and diminished numbers of the British 
ftontier colonists marked the cruel efficiency of their co-ojh 
oration. Notwithstanding the check of the Baron Dieskau's 
detaeliment, there still remained to the French more than 
3000 regular troops, with a large force of the Canadian 
miUtia, who were in some respects even better qualified for 
fotest warfare than their veteran brethren from the mother 
country. All these, united under one able chief, formed a 
much more formidable military power than the English 
colonies, with their jarring- interests and independent com- 
manders, could bring forward. Nova Scotia, again severed 
fiiom the territories of New France, and the Acadian peas- 
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to the dptinneiit of the hii 1\ and a.d\ fAituioiis mm ocuupj 
mg thoao lemote and dieaiy aettlements boats were not 
allowed to visit them without paying such heavy fees that 
the ventuie became ruinous itiA thus the trade was soon 
altogether confiued to the commissaries 

Vessels sent to Miramiohi with pioviuona for the unfor 
tunate Acadians letuined loaded with tha pe pie h , 
faithful to their king and nation had Jelt the hapj y 1 e , 
refusing the piofleied pioteotion of their conqu -s Whei 
they reached Quebec they met with a cruel e p a Tl e 
intendant gave to a creature named Cadet 1 o offi e of m n- 
isteiing to their wants. This heartless man shameluUy 
abused the trust, and only considered it as a means oi' selfish 
profit, providing them with unwholesome and insufficient 
food : thus many fell victims to his cruel avarice. Some, 
indeed, who settled on lands belonging to the governor or 
his favorites, were amply supplied, for the private advantage 
of the proprietors. 

Loud and constant were the complaints of the colonists 
agaiost these shameful abuses of power; but they fell either 
upon ears determined not to hear, or were misrepresented 
and refracted by the medium through which they passed. 
The outer aspect of New France was bold and formidable, 
but within all was corruption, languor, and decay. The 
seignorial tenure* and the custom law of Paris fatally em- 
barrassed agricultural improvement, and the monopoly of 
the Merchant Company paralyzed trade. The absolute 
system of government, and the intrusive exercise of imperial 
power in even the most trivial matters of colonial interest, 
cramped individual energy by the constraining force of cen- 
tralization. The military t system of feudal organization 

* See Appendix, No. LXIH. 

t "Thus WBS introdaoed into America the feudal system, so long 
the ruin of Europe." — Haynal, vol. viii., p. 143. 

" Nothing has reduced die families of tlie aaoient French seigneurs 
to misery more than the dirision and Bubdiviaion of thsic lands by 
their own law ; a law ■which, though it appears at first to breathe 
more the spirit of democracy than of monarehy, yet In fact is calcu- 
lated for a military goverament oiiij, because nobles so reduced can 
and will nnly live by tlie sword." — Gray's Canada, p. 346. 
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of Conaecticut Tvas 27,000 strong, and that of New I-Itirap- 
shire and Rhode Island also considerable. Pennsylvania, 
Virginia., and other states were also in themselves powerful, 
but iu military matters New England ever took the lead. 
The sturdy Nonconformiats who first peopled that country 
had been long accustomed to encounter and overcome diffi- 
culties : they had continwally waged a war of mutual esterm- 
ination with the Indians. The uabending spirit of their 
ancestors lost nothing under such training. Each separate 
settlement possessed an independent vitality ; the habit of 
self-govern nient engendered a feeling of confidence in their 
own power, and they who had marched with steady step 
over the barriers of an almost impenetrable forest, and swept 
away the warlike hordes of its savage inhabitants, were no 
mean foes to match even against the brilliant chivalry of 
France. 

The peculiar and distinct institutions of these British 
colonies, while they fostered the development of individual 
energy aad stimulated general prosperity, forbade, at the 
same time, that compact and centralized organization which 
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rendered tlie external power of 'New France bo formidable. 
It was difficult or impossible to unite all the different states 
in. one great effoit, and hopeless to induce tbem to act m 
concert. The borderers of Maine or Massachusetts heard 
with almost indifference of Indian massacres upon the banks 
of the Susquehanna, and the men of Virginia felt hut little 
sympathy with the victors of the north, English coloniza- 
tion had already progressed to unheard of prosperity ia its 
component parts, in spite of its utter want of large and 
comprehensive system, while that of France, planned on a 
scheme of magnificent ambition, had proved but a sickly 
exotic under the over-anxious care of the founders. In 
the one, powerfiil elements formed but a disjointed and un- 
wieldy aggregate ; in the other, indifferent materials were 
rendered strong by tlie firm frame-work in which they were 
united. 

The defensive power of the Bntisli colonies was, however, 
very great. In cases of real peril, when the farmer tore 
himself from his fields, the merchant from his store-house, 
and the hunter from the chase, a, militia formidable in num- 
bers and composition was at the service of the state, while 
the vast extent and the scattered situations of the settle- 
ments would have rendered complete conquest difficult, and 
occupation impossible. 

The campaign of 1756 opened with a partial success of 
the French, arms. The Marquis de Vaudreuil had learned 
that the British had erected a chain of small forts to protect 
their route to Oswego, and that they purposed building ships 
at that port to command the navigation of Lalte Ontario, 
and thus break up the chain of his communications. He 
therefore ordered a detachment of about 350 Canadians and 
Indians, under M. Chaassegros de LSry, to march to Mon- 
treal, from whence they proceeded westward on the 17th of 
March. 

After a harassing journey of great length through the 
wilderness, they came upon one of the smaU English forts 
on the Oswego route, garrisoned by Lieutenant Bull and 
twenty-five men. The British officer at once rejected the 
proposal of a capitulation, and prepared to ofter a vigor- 
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ous resiEtance ; he was, however, speedily overpowered, and 
he and his httle party, with the exception, of two, were 
massacred and scalped by the Indians, whose ferocity could 
not be repressed ; the fort was then blown up, and the am- 
munition destroyed. 

The French, fully alive to the danger of allowing their 
enemies to hold possessionof the important position of Oswego, 
were determined to spare no efforts to drive them away. 
Another expedition was accordingly prepared to accomplish 
this grand objeot, consisting of 300 men, led by M, de Vil- 
liers. They proceeded to within a short distance of Oswego, 
where they constructed a smaU fort, placed among the dense 
woods in such a manner aa to he unseen by the enemy : 
from this hiding-place they frequently intercepted parties 
with provisions destined for Oswego. When the Iroquois 
became aware of the designs of the French, they summoned 
Sir William Johnson, whom they greatly respected, to meet 
them in council, for the purpose of considering the means of 
diverting hostilities from their country. He strongly advised 
them, if possible, to prevent the attack apon the fort, and 
thus avoid a war that would deluge the frontier with blood. 
Pursuing this counsel, they dispatched thirty deputies to 
Montreal to assure M. de Vaudreuil that they wished to 
preserve the strictest neutrality, and to entreat him not to 
draw the sword in their country or interrupt their commu- 
nications. The governor answered that he would seek his 
enemies wherever he could find them, but that the people 
of the Pive Nations should be protected from every insult 
as long as they did not join the English. 

From this time the^war was to assume a more important 
form, and new and more illustrious actoi's were to appear 
upon the stage. The British government* determined to 

* '■ War was at length declared in form by Great Britain against 
France in May, 1756, and in the following nionth hy France against 
Great Britain; and in the manifesto pablished by the latter, much 
pains were taken to contrast (he moderation and equity of the court 
of Versailles with the intemperate violence of the coart of London, 
and partioulntly stigmatizing the seizure of the Frenoh sliipa of war 
and commerce, before a deoiaration of war, as piracy and pecftdy." — 
Belsliam, vol, ii., p. 39S. 
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iiicreasE its efloirts in North Ameiica and ia tin, Ej.i1 of 
Loudon, lately appointed general in i-hief of the iorcta oa 
that continent, was unavoidably detained in En^UnJ for 
Bome time, Major-general Abereromby was oideied to pre 
cede him and hold command until his arrival Loid lioudoii 
was intrusted with extraordinary powers to enable him to 
promote the essential object of union among the Enghsh 
colonies ; he was also appointed governor of Vii^inia and 
made colonel of a regiment of four battalions, chiefly olEceied 
by foreigners, called the Royal American.* 

In the mean time, the preparations were made in Brit- 
ish America to forward the execution of the plana t recom- 

* " The noxt object of the immediate attention of Pai-liament in 
this session (1755 — May, 1756) was the raising of a new regiment 
of foot in North America, for which purpose the sum. of =£81,178 16(. 
was voted. This regiment, which was to consist of fonr battalions 
of 1000 men each, was intended to he raised chiefly out of the German 
and Swiss, who, for raBiiy years past, had annually transported them- 
selves in great numbers to the British plantations in America, where 
waste lands had been assigned them upon the fiiMitiera of the pcov- 
inces; but, very in|udiciously, no care had been taken to intermix 
them with the English inhabitants of the place, so that very few of 
them, even of those who ba.v been Ijorn there, have yet learned to 
speak or understand the English tongue However, as they were all 
zealous Protestants, and in general, strong, hardy men, accustomed 
to the climate, it was judged that a legiment oi good and faithful 
soldiers might be raised out of them, particulailj proper to oppose 
the French ; but to this end it was necessary to appoint some officers, 
especially subalterns, who understood military discipline and oould 
speak the German language ; and as a sufficient number of such could 
not be found among the English offloers, it was necessary to bring 
over and grant commissions to several German and Swiss olHoers and 
engineers. But as this step, by the Act of Settlement, could not be 
taken without the anlJiority of Parliament, an act was now passed for 
enabling bis majesty to grant commissions to a certain number of 
foreign Protestants who had served abroad as officers or engineers, to 
act and rank as ofEoers or engineers in America only. The Royal 
American Regiment is now the 60tb Eifles." — Smollett's History of 
England, vol. iii., p. 483. 

t The northern colonies were enabled to comply, in some degree, 
with the requisitions made on them, by having received from the 
Sritish government, in the course of the summer, a considerable sum 
of money as a reimbursement for the extraordinary expenses of the 
preceding year. One hundred and fifteen thou?and ponmlg hail been 
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mended by the great council of war, and the militia of 
the several provinces were aasembled at Albany, where 
they awaited the arrival of the English general. Aber- 
cromby did not reach the army till the latter end of June, 
1756, and at that time only brought with him two regi- 
ments, the 35th and the 42d, or Murray's Highlanders. 
Tlie British troops in North America at this time consisted 
of those two corps, the 44th and 48th of the line, Shirley's 
and Pepperel's battalions, eight independent companies from 
New York and Carolina, and a large body of the Provincial 
militia. 

General Abcrcromby considered the force under his com- 
mand iasufficieat to carry out the extensive scheraea recom- 
mended by the council at Albany ; he was, however, cordially 
agreed with them upon the advantages to be gained by their 
execution. Desirous to avoid responsibility, he determined 
h f but m tl e 
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apportioned among them, aocordLng to their respeotivt 
this sum gave new ^igor and energy to their councils. 

* The comiQimil of the expedition against Crown Point was given 
to Mnjor-general Winslnw, whose conduct in Rova Scotia had very 
much increased both his reputation and his inflnenoe. — Marshall's 
Life of WaiAmgtoti, yd\. i., p. 325. 

Mr. Beokford thus speaks' of General Winalow in a letter to Mr. 
Pitt, dated Ponthill, Deo. 18, 1758: "There is a brave, gallant officer, 
by name Winslow, wbo has acted as general in North America, and 
done signal service. This man is in England, and is only a captain 
on half pay, I wish you would thinlt: of him; he might fnmish yon 
with useful hints." — Correspondence of the Earl <f Chatham, vol. i., 
p. 378. 

1 To MasanoIioseeiB, :£M,OI)0 ; to Connedlicot, £28,00(1 ; to New Yorl:, f IS.OOO i 
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'•cheie taly w tli about 3U0 boatmen bean ig ippl =; j, il 
1 il tan stoies to stieiiothen the important post of Oswt^o 
His detachment consisted of raw Irish leoruita utterly un 
acquainted with disciphne and unaccustomed to the bight of 
an enemy but then native courage ovetcane all tJiBalvant 
ages and they bravely did then duty aa then countr\men 
hive e\ei done when striving for a ^ood cause and led by 
a worthy chief Biadstreet passed in safely up the Oaon 
daga RivM reached Oswego and accomplished his object 
The Fiench be ng ippiized of th.s eipedition collected in 
force soxw miles to the east'naid oi Oowego an 1 detached 
700 men to mferoept then enemy Happly howevei 
they became embaiiassed in the tingled wilderness and 
lost their way -when at last aftei much difficulty they 
leached the banlss of the On i daga tbe English had aheady 
passed up the stream in safety They well l"new however 
that Biadstreet must soon retura bj the same loute they 
therefore patiently awaited then oppoitumtj concealed be 
neath the iavoring cloak of the dense foieats s mounding the 

The English chief — either informed of this ambuscale m 
mistiustittg the facility with "which the dangeious navigation 
had been before aecomphshed — took the onlj pieca tion his 
difficult position permitted To rcoui the neighboihood of 
the rapid stream with hght troops would have been impos 
Bible owing to the thick underwood eveiy wlierp airestm^ 
the human foot and yet fiom each dark clump of cedais 
or fiom behind each projecting crag on the rugged hank^ 
he might at any moment etpect to see the deadly flash of 
the Canadian musket and to heai the war whoop of the 
savage Bradstreet thereioie deteimined on the precaution 
of proceeding in three divisions ot cmoes within easy dis 
tances ol each other that thus if any one weie attacked 
his stout boatmen might land fioin the others and on equul 
leims encounter the assailants on the shore He entered 
the fiist canoe his gallant men followed with somewhat 
tumultuous good wi0 The day of their departure was the 
8d of July m that burning season the stream v/at low and 
dilhcult of navigation and thf statelj trees and luxuiiant 
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underwood, rich, m leafy houors, affordeil comploto conceal- 
ment to the dangeiouB enemy. 

For nine miles tlie party forced their way up the Onon- 
daga, laboriously but without interruption ; at length they 
reached a spot where the waters flow in shallow rapids past 
a small island, and the dense woods tlirow their shade over 
the very ixiargia of the stream. Suddenly, from the north, 
shore, a loud volley, and a louder yell, broke through the 
silence of the wilderness. This first fire fell with deadly 
effect upon the leading division ; but Bradstreet, with six 
of the survivors, forced their canoes quiclcly across the eddy- 
ing current toward the island. Twenty of the enemy had 
at the same time plunged into the river, and, taking advan- 
tage of the ford, arrived before him ; nevertheless, Bradstreet 
threw himself on shore, aud with desperate courage faced the 
foe. After a sharp struggle, he even dislodged them from 
the islaud, and drove them back upon the main land. 
When the remaining canoes of the advanced division joined, 
his little force amounted to no more than twenty men. The 
French, enraged at their first repulse, vigorously renewed the 
attack with doubled numbers, but they were agaiii beaten, 
and, leaving many of their foremost dead in the stream, re- 
turned to the shelter of the shore. A third time, however, 
the assailants, brave even in defeat, pushed across the ford 
with seventy men, and threw themselves upon the little 
knot of English. For nearly an hour, with fiery courage 
on the one side and stubborn resolution on the other, they 
iought among the rocks and trees, till the secluded spot, 
where perhaps human foot had never before trodden, was 
red with human blood. At length the French gave way, 
and, scattered and depressed, fell back upon the main body 
of their countrymen. 

"While this stout fight was raging on the little island, the 
boatmen of the remaining divisions had landed in safety 
lower down on the southern shore, and moved in good cider 
to the support of their hard-pressed comrades. The main 
body of the French pressed rapidly along the opposite bank 
toward another ford about a mile higher up the river, and 
many succeeded m crossing before Bradstreet's stout boatmen 
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* "Bradstreet had but three Indians of the Six Nations (Iroquois) 
with him at this attack. Of these, on© toot to his heels ; a second 
fought bravely; but the third went over to the enemy, and assisted in 

pointing out our olfioers." i Review of the Military Opiralicnu in 

Ncrtk ^mirica/nm 1753 to 1756. 
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stream of the Onondaga swelled to an angry flood ; to cross 
and follow up their success was therefore impossible, and the 
remnant of the French found refuge in their vessels on the 
waters of Lake Ontario. After a time, when the subsiding 
flood permitted, the detachment and the gronadiere descended 
the river to Oswego, and the victorious boatmen, with their 
leader, pushed on for Schenectady, where they arrived in 
safety on the 14th of July. The following day Bradstreet 
set out for Albany to warn General Aberoromby of the de- 
signs of the French against Oswego : the prisoners had in- 
formed him that a force of 1200 men was encamped on the 
shores of the lake, not far from the eastern fort of that port, 
where the thick covert of the forest concealed them from the 
British garrison. Abercromby at once ordered the remains 
of the 44th regiment, under Colonel Webb, to hasten to 
Oswego, but, owing to the interference of the Provincial 
governors,* a fatal delay intervened before this corps was 
put in motion. 

* " Mr. Sbirley and the Proviaoial chiefs wanted that Webb's (the 
44th) and my regiment {the 48th) should march to Forts Edward 
and William Henry, taking it for granted that Oswego was in no dan- 
ger." — Lettei- from Generrd Ahercromby, dated Albany, lOlh of Au- 
gust, 1756. 

"The detaching any troops to Oswego was strongly opposed by a 
party at Albany, who thought that while Crown Point remamed in 
the hands of the French, there could be no secnrity for tbe province 
of New Tock. General Winslow, who was to command an expedi- 
tion against Crown Point, was already more than sufficiently strong 
for that purpose, yet tbis party insisted on his being re-enfoiced with 
two or three regiments of regular troops, and that an army should 
likewise remain at Albany to defend it, in case the troops sent against 
Crown Point should happen to be defeated. Nay, they strongly op- 
posed the departure of the regiment which General Aberoromby had 
already ordered for Oswego. Some of the New England colonies 
joined those of New York in this opposition, so that it was not without 
the greatest dtffloulty Lord Loudon, who did not think proper to do 
any thing material without their approbation, could so much as pre- 
vail on them to let Colonel Webb depart for Oswego ; therefore it 
was the J 2th of August before that officer could leaye Albany; too 
late to save Oswego. Thus the pablic safety of the whole British 
empire in North America was made to yield to the private views of 
some loading people in the provinces of New England and Now York," 
— Mante, p. 64. 
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On the 26th of July Lord Loulo Mnved at New Voik 
from Europe; on the S9th 1 e reached Alba,ny, and assumed 
the command of the a y Ho to nd a body of nearly 
3000 regular troops, bes des a large Provincial force, undei 
his orders at Albany* and bcl eneetady, including the sui- 
vivors of the two unfortunate tegiments whii-h had been 
crippled and broken in Braddock s disastti t la the fort of 
Oswego t were mustered 1400 bayonets principal]} of Shir- 
ley's and Pepperel's regiments, besides sailors and peaE>ant3,5 
and nearly 500 men, in scattered detachments p ese d 
the difficult communications through the Iroquois te t 

On the other hand, the French held Crown P t d 
Ticonderoga with 3000 veterans, and found me t as 
semble a, still more formidable force at Fort Fro t f 

the purpose of attacking Oswego, 

This year had arrived at Quebec from Fran 1 g 

body of regulars, under the command of the M Q 
Montcalm, with the Brigadier de Levi, and 1 Id 
Bourlemaque. Montcalm remained but a few d y t 
Quebec, and then hastened on with his veteran f 

ments to strengthen the force destined to act again t O 
E.igaud de Vaudreuil, .with a large body of Canad m 1 1 
raised at Montreal, was detached as the vangu 1 f tl 
army, and arrived undiscovered on the 9th of Aug t h 
a mile and a, half of the British position ; on th ht f 
the 1 0th the first division also arrived; on the 12th, at 

* " The Provincials do not exceed 4000, mostly vi^ahonds pinked 
up by the New Englanders at random, by the high premiam given 
them in order to save themselves from servioe." — Letter from General 
Abercromby, Albany, 30th of August, 1756. 

t The 44th (then Halket's, now Webb's} and the 48th (then Dun- 
har's, now Aberoromby's) . They were regiments that ran away at 
Preston Pans. 

% "The garrison of Oswego was insensibly increased to 1400 men; 
only 700 had been left there by Mr. Shirley the autumn before." — 
MflJite's Hist, of the War, p. 63. 

4 "The greatest part of Shirley's and Pepperel's regiments is 

there By all account, Sbitloy's and Pepperel's are by mnoh 

the worst oorpa on this continent. With such troops, what can 
we do?" — Letter from General ^bercrortibij, Albany, 30th of Aog., 
1756. 
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midnight, the second division joined. Then the French 
chief, having made all necessary preparations, opened hia 
trenches before Fort Ontario,* which was situated at the 
opposite side of the river from the important position of 



From break of day until six in the evening Montcalm 
kept up a heavy fire, which was visorously replied to by 
the defenders ; then, however, the resistance suddenly ceased. 
The unpardonable neglect of the British authorities had left 
this important post almost unprovided with ammunition, and 
in the hour of extrcraest need the scanty supply failed. 
Further defense was impossible ; the survivors of the little 
garrison spiked their cannon, and retreated without interrup- 
tion to the neighboring position of Fort Oswego, on the op- 
posite aide of the river. When the French perceived that 
the defenders had yielded the post, they quickly took posses- 
sion, and turned siioh of the guns as in the hurry of retreat 
had been still left uninjured upon the walls of the remaining 
stronghold. The defenses of the feeble fort soon crumbled 
beneath the crushing fire from Montcalm's battering train 
and the now hostile guns of Fort Ontario. Colonel Mercer, 
the English cHef, and many of his m.en, were struck down, 
and the remainder, hopeless of a successful defense, surren- 
dered upon not unfavorable terms on the evening of the 14th 
of August. 

Seven armed vessels, mounting from 8 to 1 8 guns each, 
200 bateaux, a vast c[uantity of provisions and warlike 

* " General Shirley's ti'oops, after the atlaok on Niagara was relin- 
quished in the autumn of the preceding year, had been employed in 
the erection of two new forls, one of them 490 yarda from the old 
Fort Oswego, and bearing the same name, the other on the opposite 
side of the Onondaga Eiver, to be eaileJ Fort Ontario. They were 
ereoted on the south side of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Onon- 
daga, and constituted a port of great importnnee. The garrison, as 
we hare already observed, consisted of 1400 men, ohiejly militia and 
new-raised reomits, under the command of Colonel Mercer, an officer 
of experience and conrage; but the situation of the forts was very ill 
chosen, the materials mostly timber or logs of wood, the defenses 
wretchedly continaed and unfinished, and, in a word, the place alto- 
gether untenable agwnst any regular, approach." — Smollett's History 
of England, vol. iii,, p. 535. 
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stores, with 1200 prisoners,* were gained Ly the victors; 
and for a brief space, several British flags, the unwonted 
trophies of I'renoh conquest, decked with drooping folds the 
walls of Iho Canadian churches. This brilliant and im- 
portant success was, however, stained by cruelty and doubtful 
faith, t Notwithstanding the terms of the capitulation, the 
savages were permitted to plunder all, and massacre many 
of the captives ; J aud, to the shame of Montcalm, the sick 
and wounded who had been intrusted to his protoctioa were 
slain and scalped under the Indian knife. The remaining 
prisoners, however, were escorted to Montreal, where they 
were treated with kindness and conaiderarion, and soon 
afterward exchanged, 5 The French, having demolished 
the works at Oswego, returned to the eastern part of the 
province. 

This conquest established Montcalm's already risiag rep- 
utation. Canada rejoiced, and the British colonies were 

^ '' Si;ich an im]loitant magazine, depo^tited in s, place altogether 
indefensible, and witliout the reach of immediate succor, was a flagrant 
proof of egregioos folly, temerity, and miacondaot." — Smollelt's Hist. 
of England, vol. iii., p. 636. 

t Ibid., p, 535. 

i " Montcalm, in direct violation of the articles, as wall as in con- 
tempt of common humanity, delivered up above twenty men of the 
garrison to the Indians, in lieu of the same numbeir they had lost 
during the siege," — Ibid. 

} " The negligence and dilatoriness of onr governors at home,' and 
the little-minded quarrels of the regulars and irregular forces,' have 
reduced our sti^ra iu that pact of the world (America} to a most 
deplorable state. Oswego, of ten liinea more importance even than 
Minorca, is so annihilated that we can not learn the particulars." — 
Waljiole's Letlers to Sir H. Mann, Nov. 4, 1756. 
■1 The mmislrjnftliBrakBorNewciEtle and Fui, which itas foracd out of offico 
^9sed habdfl OS ascreLrti7 of state- 
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j/ropoit onately A sco laged The sad news was fust cairied 
to Albanj lj\ some French deserters but reiiiamed ■uncoa 
fim 9e 1 1 ! d 
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and William Henry. No lilow was struclt,* notwlthstaud- 
ing the opportanity afforded by the withdrawal of nearly all 
the French regular troops ftom that neighborhood to aid the 
Oswego expedition. The inglorious campaign concluded by 
the tetirement of the British regimeats of the line to Albany, 
and the return of the Provincials to their several localities. 

But while the genius aad good fortune of Montcalm raised 
the military reputation of New France and strengthened her 
external power, tyranny and corruption withered her budding' 
p d blig dwihpm d Thpry 

p wdpm pymgte 

m g nm ai d g te b 

Thhb wppessd p d p 

wduddhhd d d 






Th wa m m d mp d 

wr m F rt E m 
"Upon intelligence of the enemy's whole force being eolleoled at 
Crown Point, in order to make an attempt on this fort or that of Fott 
William Henry, I arrived hero the 26tli with the Highlajidera : to- 
morrow I shall have three regiments Onr works here are 

far from being finished. However, though the fort is not finished we 
ate throwing up lines, and shall be able lo repel the enemy's force. 
— 8th of Oct. Lord London is now here ; he has left Webb to take 
oaie of Otwaj's at Albany. General Winslow (he was at Fott Will- 
jam Henry) hold.' daily corrfspondenee." 
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the English by the progress of Colonel Lawroiice in. Acadia, 

but sad it is to say that the stain of ciuchy tainted our sue- 

cess IS it had the victory of Montcalm When the French 

settlers lefused to acknowledge allogiance to the British crown 

and lawsi they ■weie pur ued with fire and swoid their vd 

lagea and farms destroyed and at last n an\ thousands were 

suddenly shippi-d ofi and dispeised among tie Atlintic colo 

mes where tiiends and kiaafolk might never meet again 

thus to use the language oi the time establishing j.eace 

d q Uity throughout the whole piovince In the 

r 11 11) some of these ill fated Acadians with a. 

d ndiins about oOO in all unexpectedlj sallied. 

new English settlements, driven by desperation 

m wy forests ; but Lieuteaant-eolonel Scott protnpt- 

gether an equal force of Provincials, and drove 

m b k with heavy loss, upon the inhospitable wilder- 

I onth of August of the year 1756, a small post 

b ers of Pennsylvania, called Fort Granville, was 
p d b 1 ty f French and Indians, and the garrison 
rr It ty. At the same time, the Moravian 

g h b iks of the Ohio, rejoicing in the oppor- 

ff d by th contentions of the white men, suddenly 
b p th E lish western frontier, and massacred no 

h 000 f the scattered settlers. Tlien the thirst 
e burned among the hardy colonists. Infuriated 
appalled by this horrid butchery, 380 men 
h mbled, and with untiring energy pushed on to- 

w gged AUeganles to an Indian town called Kit- 

taningi the rendezvous of the fierne marauders. The road 
was rude and difKcult, the distance 150 miles, but the 
furious hatred of the pursuers spurred them forward, and on 
the morning of the fifth day the foremost scouts brought 
word that the Indian murderers were close at hand, cele- 
brating their bloody triumph in songs and dances. 

When morning light firat chased away the darkness of 
the forest, the English Provincials burst upon the Indian 
camp. Armstrong, their leader, offered quarter, but the 
savages, conscious of their unpardonable cruelties, dared not 
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Bubrait Then, ensued a teiiiblo Blauglit(,r t!i Induns 
weio beaton down in furious lagc or fehot in attempting to 
fly or shut up in their ■woodea huts and burned to death 
Borne weie seized and scalped m horiible imitation of then 
own feiooitj dJid not a few weie blown up and destroyei by 
the stores of ammunition thej had collected dunng their late 
ineuiHioB Ten ble is wis tli'* vengeance, it availed but 
little On dlmoat every othei part of the British front- 
iers parties of tbt, Inl ans and theii* almost equally savage 
French allies swarmed «kmong the woods, concealed in am- 
bush d iring the daj and bj night busied in their bloody 

In the mean time the season, had become loo far advanced 
for the comoitnLement of any inportant enteipii^e , the En- 
ghsh colon es weie divided la spirit and all efforts for the 
general good were perpetually thwaited h\ jealousj and par- 
simonj Lord Loud n vnth his aimament had not reaoiied 
New Yoik 1 1! the end of Julj by that time little remained 
practicable but to strengthen some (rentier forts, and push 
forward parties of observation into the FiencJi territories. 
Thus closed the campaign of I75b England had a sorry 
account of her wasted blood and treasure in tlieie Western 
wars ; opportunities had been neglected, resources wasted, 
laurels lost.* The Indian trade and the commerce of the 



• Every whore. "I see it with eoQceni, considering who was New- 
castle's assooiate" (te alludes to his friend Fox); "but this was the 
year of the worst ftdmmisttBtian that I have seen in England, for now 
Newcastle's incapacity' was left lo its full play." — WaJjiole's JWemoiis, 
vol. ii., p. 54, 

" In tlie course of this unfortunate year, 1756, we were stripped of 
Minorca and Oaw^o {the East India Company, by the loss of Caieatta, 
received a blow which would have shaken an establishment of less 
EtrengUito its foandatjon), we apprehended an invasion of Great Britain 
ilseir, onr councils were tom to pieces hy factions, and our military 
fame was every where in contempt." — Annual Register. 

Biirlte was the vpriter of the " History of Europe" in the early volumes 
of the Snmuil Eegisler. 
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great lakes had been forfeited by the surrender of Oswego, 
To us only remained the barren boast of Bradstreet's gallant 
victory. The Indians were not slow to perceive the weak- 
ness of British councils, and Sir William Johnson's powerful 
influence was barely sufficient to restrain the politic Iroquois 
from openly declaring for the enemy. 



CHiPTFP ni 



Stimulated by the general succe=fl of their aims dunng 
the campaign oi I7t6 the F each suffered not theji ener 
gies to slumber even tliiough tb.e chilly Canadian wmter 
With detachments of Indiins ind hardy habitins they 
scouied the northe»n ftontn.i& of the Biitish colonies and 
giined intelligence of every movement Fiom information 
thi s acqmred Montcalm deteimined to move a force sud 
denlj on Fort William Henry ■" at the southern extremity 
of Lake George t wheie the English had foimed a depot for 
a vist q lant ty of piovisions and waihke stoies n hich was 
at, jet uipiotected by any suflicient ganison Filteen hund 
red men of whom foui htuiUed were Indiana led by Ri 
gaud de \ "iudreml and the Cheval er de Longueuil were 
dispatched to surprise and e calade the foit and in. case of 
failure to destroy the stores anl buildings beyond tho jro 

* In the French accounts of thi tiansaction F t George js the 
name givei to the fort This was a «tiong po" tion at a short distance 
from Fort WilUanj Henry. In the vioinily of the village of Caldwell 
is situaled the site of the old Fort WiUiam Henry, and a short distance 
beyond the rains of Fort George, wbioh was built daring the cam- 
paign of Amherst." — FieliirMjue Tourist, p. 104. 

t "Lake George, called by the Indians Horioan, is justly celebrated 
for its romantic and beauijful scenery, and for the transpaceney and 
purity of its waters. They were exolasi?ely selected by the Jesuit 
jnissionaries to perform the typical purification of haptism, which ob- 
tained for it the appropriate title of Lao Sacrament. The less zealoaa 
English thought they conferiecl sufficient honor on its unsullied fount- 
ains when they bestowed the name of their reigning prince, tlie second 
of the house ot Hanover," — losi of :he Mohicans, p. 2. 
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t 1 t w d Iso tl shipping and l'iteai\ on 

t\ U II O tl 19th of !&a.Kh. at the dead 

F gl t th F h IS 1 ly approa hed the little for 

b t tl g lant t d covered them m time and 

Imdhdflrs hi e them back with a, biiBk 

fi f d m k t y IIj.\ing iiiled to surprise 

tl y ted tl pi th 1 11 wing daj ind twice agiin 

Ij 1 I tl f t On the 21st they summoned the 

mn d t M J Eyres to rrender which demand he 

t atly fused Th F n h assayed the "troughold a 

f rtl and n a fif h tmi b t having been repulsed in 

y tta k f nt d tl us I es by destroying the uiide 

f dip pe t\ witl t P tl eimore thej stiengfhened 

r d d C w P ■with two battalions and 

tCjt P htoa \dant to Niagara with or 

d rs t f tfj th p tant p t as he Jest might They 

thnt dtMt 1 Sh rtly afterward they g^med 

n 1 t e f n 1 a- detichment of 400 men 

IdbyClnlPk hhld been Bent by water to at 

tkth I deadn Picondeiogt Bj i cleveriy 

d d b sc 1 d th pj orfitne arrival of a re en 

f t th y mil Ij poweied the Bi tfch troops 

a 1 1 w pt d tl ai half the n unber 

Inth m wl 1 th E 1 fl d eicited himself to 
tl tm t 11 t ffl t f to tnke a decisive 

hi Yk TJ f t bj t 1 J ng Ciown Pont -was 
Id d dlgid Imef duo ng the form la 
bl t 1 1 1 i L b Ad adopted mstpad *t 

Th t) Ip fE I d Id be bioughttobeai 

d tl d t t ^ J 1 f tl al colonies reught 

ttftpl\ g an Prepirationa fox 



li h h 1 d ly 1 d a fifvere disaj pointinent to the 

N E 1 dS — C him Hst of the Un ted States vol iv 

Tho attack on Lonisburg was a ■Joheme wry favorable to the 
(lews and interesls of France at this per od as it left M de Monlcalm 
entirely at liberty to prosecute hia plans ol oonquest and Louisborg 
was BO strongly defended that little apprehension naa entertained for 
its safety." — BelshHm, voV ii., p. 371. 
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this enterprise were rapidly pusbed on in England, and liy 
the end of January, 1757, seven regiments of infantry and a 
detachuient of artillery, all commanded by Major-general Hop- 
eon, were ordered to aEsemble at Cork, and await the arrival 
of a powerful fleet of fourteen line-of-hattle ships, destined to 
bear them to America. June had nearly closed,* however, 
before thiB powerful armament, under Admiral Holborne, ar- 
rived at the place of rendezvous. Lord Loudon had arranged 
to meet the expedition at Halifax with all the force he could 
collect' to ■iccomplish this transport be was injudiciously 
led t lay a nba g all tl e h p n th B t 1 N th 
Am an p t Tl s a b y a u a d 



mi 1 gn t 
d t n 
1 al f mn 


m ng th n ban uid 
ly ff d Tl h 

al 1 1 tv u \ Ij d 


pin 

Ip" 1 
y I 

nbak 1 
h p 
dy n 
an pot 


h hli dip 
t t p t n 
tl Oh iJ 

[ T^ 1 L ha 
ftU ast 1 

dd a fl t f f 


d ng a 1 u d p pt 

ne 1757 L d L 1 nh d 

u 1 bl f d w f n 

n 1 b 1 S Clia le. H 

hp f wa nl '^i aty t 



Up ■ulgCb hab dgffi 

cec went asbore, and waited on Ins excellency the Earl ol .Loudon, 
who, with Major-general Aberoromby, expreased great pleasure at 
our arrival, with the information they received of the fleet, and re-en- 
foromentB we bad parted with at sea; and his lordship said, 'We 
had staid so long, he hod almost despaired of us ;' hut being assored 
our delay proceeded principally from an obstinate set of contrary 
winds, that had retarded ns in Ireland above two montlis after our 
arrival at the port of embarkation, his lordship seemed pleased. (As 
the fate of the expedition to Lotdsburg in this campaign depended, in 
a great measure, on the speedy sailing and junction of ttre fleet and 
forces from Europe with thosS of the Earl of Loudon, it was for this 
reason I judged it necessary to commenee Wiis work with the first or- 
ders to the troops in Ireland to inarch and embark for foreign service ; 
and it will thereby appear that the earliest measures were taken at 
home to forward this enterprise, which, without doubt, would have 
succeeded, if the armament could hare sailed when first intended)." — 
Knox's Hietwical Jonmoia of the Gampaigna of North America, vol. 
i,, p. 14. 

ifhe same canse — impossibihty of exactly combining fleets and ar- 
mies — had proved the ruin of every expedition, on a grand scale, un- 
dertaken by either French or English, in Ainerica, for years before, 
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foY the troops ; each ship had orders, in ease 
to make the best of her way to Halifax. On the 30th they 
all reached that port, where they found eight vessels of war 
and some artillery, with two regiments of infantry. The 
troops wore landed as soon as possible, and busied in various 
and somewhat trivial occupations, while fast-sailing vessels 
were dispatched to examine the French strength at Louis- 
bu^, and also to watch for the arrival of the remainder of 
the English fleet under Holborne. By the 9th of July the 
whole of the enormous armament had assembled. Nineteen, 
ships of the line, with a great number of smaller craft, and 
an army of thirteen battalions ia high spirit and condition, 
weco now at the diKposal of the British leadeva. 

Much valuable time was wasted at Halifax in unnecessary 
drills and silly sham fights ; at length, however, on the 1st 
and 2d of August, the troops were embarted, with orders to 
proceed to Gabarus Bay, to the westward of Louisburg ; but 
on the 4th, information received by a captured sloop that 
eighteen ships of the line and 3000 regular troops, with 
many miiitia-meo and Indians, were prepared to defend the 
harbor, altered the views of the English chiefs. The attack 
was abandoned,* the troops were directed to land in various 
places on the Acadian peninsula, while the fleet was to 
cruise off Louisburg and endeavor to bring the Freuch to 
action. About the middle of the month, a dispatch from 
Boston, containing the disastrous news of the loss of Fort 
William Henry, reached Lord Loudon ; in consequence, his 
orders were again altered.! The lucltless general himself, 

* " It was resolved, according to the custom of this war, to postpone 
the expedition to another opportunity." — Belshwn, vol. ii., p. 372. 

"I do not augur very well of the ensning summer; a detachment 
is going to America under a commtinder whom a child might outwit 
or terrify with a pop-gmi." — Waipole's Letters to Sir H. Muwi, Feb. 
13, 1757. 

t "It being now miiversally known at Halifax that the expedition 
against Cape Breton is laid aside for this season, the clerk of the Chmoli, 
to evince his sentiments upon the situation of aflairs, gave out and sung 
the 1st, 2d, 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th, and 26th verses of Psalm !;liv., of 
the New Version. A Jew merchant and another man were this morn- 
ing oommitted (o jail by the governor for circulating a false report of 
there being only five ships of war and three frigates at Louisburg ; hut 
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with a pait of tlie tioops and fleet made sail foi New York; 
the lemainjng legimonts int Lefoie Jjnded weie directed 
upon, the Bay of Fundy and Admiral Holboiai, tilth the 
bulk of th 3 vast armament bore awaj foi the harbor of 
Lou ahmg 

The objects of this cruiso can haidly be oven (,oii|ectured ; 
some unagiue that curiosity was Ilolboincs sole motive It 
IS obvious that he did not mean to engage the eiiem} for, 
when he appioached within two miles of the hostile hatteiies, 
and saw the French admirals signal to unmooi, he imme- 
diately made the best of his way back to Halifax. Being 
re-enforced by four ships of the line about the middle of 
September, Holborne agaiE sailed vnthin. sight of Louis- 
burg, being then certain that the Fi-enoh would not leave 
the shelter of their batteries to encounter his superior 
strength, and thus risk unnecessarily the safety of their 
colony. 

While c nt nm g th u 1 d monstration, a violent 
storm from h uthw t 1 d the British fleet on the 

24th of Oct b th d t f bout forty leagues from 

the rock-bo d Intel pweedrn 

almost to w h g 1 f n a appy hf 

of wind savlh fmttd uB Tbrj 

a ma mfice t es 1 f ixtj g ui n p Cap 

Breton and 225 t 1 p d u h h 

New k d t H lif X pp d a d da d h s 

sub qa ntl} a d th am d ma d nd m 

still datuplglt Whtt ah mdaed 

Ado al H lb n ad th b w Eg and 



H or 
i., p. 24. 

The extraordinary ardor of Major-gsneval Lord Charles Hay, having 
made him muoh louder than others m condemning Lord Loudon's con- 
duct upon this oooasion, a council of war was called to consider the 
tendency of his reflections, and tba consequence was his being pnt 
under arrest. General Hopson's letter to Lord Loudon in October, 
threp montlis afteiwaid, mentions Lord Charles Hay being still under 
arrest, and oomplaina of three togiraents, with their commanding offl- 
cers at their head, having gone " in corps" to wait upon him. 
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msuder-M-chief in N m F h 

21,000 atrong, an im ta 

Loaisburg, but sh re Hal m H 

the sternest condem Byng, vta m 

having but seventeen ships and the French nineteen, dated not attaclc 
them. There was another suramer lostl Pitt expressed himself with 
great vehemence against the earl, and we naturally have too lofty 
ideas of our naval strength to suppose that seyentesn of our ships are 
not a match for any nineteen othei^s." — Walpole's George 11,, vol. ii., 
p. 231. 

"Admiral Holborna declined to attack the French, because, while 
he had seveoleen ships of the line, they had eighteen, and a greater 
WEioKT OF juETAL, 'according to the new sea phrase,' says Chester- 
field, indignantly, 'which was nnknown to Bhike!' {Letter to his Son, 
Sept. 30, 1767.) He adds, ' I hear that letters have been sent to both 
(Holbotne and Loudon) with very severe reprimands.'" — Lord Mahon's 
EUtory of Englaad. vol. iv., p. 168. 

"The recent fate of Admiral Byng, who was shot on the 14th of 
March, 1757, for incapacity in a naval engagement, is supposed to 
have paralyzed the energy of many British officers at this juncture." 
— Graham's United States, vol. iv., p. 6. 

" Dans oe puys-ci il est bon de tuer do tems en lems nn amiral pour 
enconrager les antres." — Candide, oh. sxiii. 

"The miserable consequences of one political divisions (in 1757) 
produced a general unsteadiness in all our pursuits, and infused a lan- 
guor and inactivity into all our military operations ; for while our com- 
manders abroad knew not who would reivard their servioes or punish 
their neglects, and were not assured in what light even the best of their 
aeliona would be considered {having reason to apprehend that they 
might not be judged of as they were in themselves, bnt as their ap- 
pearances might answer the end of some m!ing faction), they naturally 
wanted that enterprising resolution, without which the best capacity, 
and intentions the most honest, can do nothing in war." — Anrmal 
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nortb, the proviane of New Yock and the Now England 
states were feebly held hy Colonel Wehh with about 4000 
men, and Colonel Monro ■witli his garrison of Fort William 
Heary, againat the able and vigilant Montcalm. Although 
Webi) could not but be aware of the movements of his danger- 
ous enemy, he unaccountably neglected to avail himself of the 
means of defense within his reach. With an indifference 
bordering on infatuation, he abstained from calling out the 
numerous and hardy militia of the surrounding states, in. 
themselves a force sufficient to overpower his active antag- 
onist. At length, when the white banner of France had 
actually been unfurled on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
Webb awoke from his lethargy, but only Hi make a precipi- 
tate and disgraceful retreat. He fell back upon Fort Edward 
the following day, leaving Colonel Monro, with about 3000 
lasn, to bear the brunt of battle, aud defend the post which 
he had thus shamefully abandoned. 

When Lord Loudon had put to sea with the main army, 
Montcalm instantly seized the oppoi'tunity of renewing his 
favorite project of gaining the command of Lalce George, 
through the reduction of Fort William Henry. He rapidly 
concentrated bis forces at Tieonderoga, including a consider- 
able body of Indians, numbering altogether 8000 men, well 
appointed and provisioned, with a proportionate force of 
artillery, and, without delay, pushed on a large division of 
his army, under M. de Levi, along the shores of the lake. 
On the 1st of August he followed with the remainder, who, 
together with the heavy ordnance and warhke stores, were 
embarked in canoes and bateaus. On the night of the 2d, 
both divisions met in a bay near the English fort, and soon 
afterward the general learned from some prisoners, who were 
the survivors of a party surprised by the Indians, the retreat 
of Webb and the weakness of the British garrison. He 
immediately advanced upon the fort in three columns, send- 
ing M. de Levi, with all his savage allies, to scour the 
neighboring woods ; these fierce warriors suddenly fell upon 
a small foraging party of the English, slew and scalped forty 
of their number, and carried off fifty head of cattle. 

Montcalm spent the 3d of August in reconnoitering the 
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foit anil nei^hboihood * and in erecting batteiiis but the 
Indiina scorned the delays of legular warfaie and ui^ed an 
immediate attack ■without waiting for the aid of artillery 
The chief h^fened not unwillingly to this danng counsel 
hrat however he deteimined to tiy the virtue of negotiation 
and dispatched a. peiemptory bummonB to Colonel Monro 
demanding an immediate auirendei The Engli&h chief 
although hut too well iw are ot his ow n W(,a] ne=a returned 
a spirited answer to this haughty message I will defend 
my trust " oaid he to the last extremity " 

This bold reply quickened the ardor of thi, French during 
the 4lh and 5th day and ni^ht their labois ceased not 
they dug and delved into the oarth ■with vindictive and uii 
tiring zeal pnahmg on lh(, trenches of the attai,k close to 
the lampiits oi thi foit At dajbreak on thi, 6tli fi-n 
guns and a laige moitai bioke the silence ot the morning 
with a "alvo upon the beleagueied garrison The British 
paid back the deadlj stlute vigoiously but ■nith far iiifeiior 
power flleanwhile the Indians and some Canadian sharp 
shooters swatmed around at e^eij pout aome hiding be 
hind the stumps of the forest tiees ofheia finding shelter m 

« " Direotly on the shore of the lake, and nearer to its western than 
to its eastern margin, lny the extensive earlJien ramjlarts and low 
buildings of William Henry, Two of the sweeping basliona appeared 
to rest on the water, wttich washed their bases, while a deep ditch 
and extensive morasses guarded its otber side and angles. The land 
bad been cleared of wood for a reasonable distance around the work, 
bat every other part of the scene lay in the green livoij of nature, 
except where the limpid water mellowed the view, or the bold rooks 
throst their black and naked heads above the undulating outhne of the 
mountain ranges. In its front might be seen the scattered sentinels 

who held a weary watoh against their anmerona foes Toward 

the southeast, but in immediate oonlaet with the fort, was an intrench- 
ed camp, posted on a rocky eminence, that would have been far more 
eligible for the work itself, Ent the speotaoie which most con- 
cerned the young soldier was on the western bank of the lake, though 
quite near to its sonthern (eimination. On a strip of land, which ap- 
peared from its stand too narrow to contain such an army, but which, 
in truth, extended many hundreds of yards from the shores of Lake 
George to the base of the mountain, were to be seen the white tents 
and military engines for an encampment of 10,000 men." — Last of 
the Mohicaai, p. 144. 
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an adjoining garden, from their covert swept the works of 
the defenders with a murderous fire. The odds were great, 
but in a vain hope that Webh would not see him lost with- 
out an offortj Monro held out with stubborn courage. His 
loss was heavy, his defenses rapidly giving way under the 
crashing artillery of the French, yet still he resisted the 
threats and promises of the enemy. At length ammunition 
ailed ; the savages soon perceived this, and redoubled their 
fire, crowding closer rouad the failing defenders. While yet 
they strove to hold their ground, an intercepted letter from 
Webb to Monro was sent in by the French general ; this 
destroyed the last remaining hope, ibr it stated that no 
timely relief could reach them, and advised that they should 
make the best terms in their power. Monro then no longer 
hesitated, and a capitulation was signed, with conditions 
such as a chivalrous conqueror should give to those who had 
nobly but unsuccessfully performed their duty. 

The sequel of this gallant defense is as sad aa it is unac- 
countable. The Indiana despised the rights of the conquered. 
When they saw the garrison march out on the following 
day with arms and baggage, and protected by a French 
escort, theii rage knew no bounds ; but with savage cunning 
they suffered their victims to proceed uninterruptedly till a 
place was reached favorable to their murderous designs, when 
suddenly, with horrible yells, they burst from the woods, 
upon the English column. This unexpected onslaught par- 
alyzed with terror the men who but the day before had 
fought with dauntless bravery ; few attempted to resist, 
some were instantly struck down by the tomahawks of the 
savages, others found tardy protection from the French escort, 
and about 600 dispersed among the wooda, and finally reached 
Fort Edward in miserable plight 
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(ind which hitheito tune has not been able to eflace. — Bright, Ihe 
Last of the Mohicatts 'has given on immortal interest to the fate of 
Port Williata Henry. — Graham's Uniied States, vol. ir., p^ 8. 

t " Committing a thousand outrages and barbarities, from 

which tlie French eomraandec e ' 
AU this was suffered hy 2000 n 



" Montcalm says in his letter to Monro, August 3d, 1 757, ' I am 
still able to restrain the savagea, and to oblige them to observe a 
oapitulation, as none of tliem have been killed; but this control wilt 
not be in my power under other circumstances.' " — Knsseli's Modem 

' Of the scene of cruelty and bloodshed that took place at Foit 
Wiiliam Henry the accounts which haie been transmitted are not 
less umform and authentic than hornblo and disgusting The unly 
point which IS wrapped in obscurity is hoto j'lj the French general 
and his tioops were voluntarilj oi uimvoidablj spectators of the 
violation of the treaty nhich they stood pledged to lulfill Aonoiding 
to some account' no escoit whatever was furnished to the British 
garrison Accordmg to othe s tie estoit wis a moie mockeri, 
both in le pett I the lumbcis tf the Fien'-h gaurds ant of thei 
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Inimednti.ly after thf victorj HontCLilm le nol she i the 
foit destroyed al! the English ■\cssela aad boat upon the 
lalt:, timmphalitly carried off the artillery waihke stores 
and haggage 100 li\e oxen and provisions for six months 
for a gariiEon of 5000 men Thej d d not eadeavor to 
push further their important 1dvatlt^ges hut once again 
retired ■withm then own teiiitories * 

The MirquiB de Vaudreuil took the eaihe^t opportunity 
to infoim the (.ourt of Fiance that his gallant gentril s ex 
pedition had been tliua eminently =i cie=sfiil He moieover 
accompamel the cheeiing news by eime t demands for aid 
in troops artillery and warlike stores and piayed that he 
might he speedily informed of the intent ons of the mm 
istry and their plans for the defense of the still endangered 
colony t 

Meanwhile peculation and conuption hal fiit,httully in 
cieased among those mtiusteJ with the Pro\incial admm 
istration The Assoc afes Cornpanj cast a^ide all decent 
seeming of h nosty and robhed the government the settleis 

will ngi ess to dafend Uieii civilized enemita against their «avage 
fiiends It IS ceitain that the escort, if any proved totellj inefFeotual 
and this acknowledged oi cumstance taten in conjunction u th the 
prior ooourrenoea at Osnego is uflicient to iliin the ch'i acte of 
Montcalm with a suspicion of treaL-herj and dishonoi — Graham ? 
Hitoryofthe Untei btatca vol i p 7 

* Webb, ronspd at lengll Irom his lethirgy 1 y personal ippre 
h ladhilj kdth fhtate NEgld 
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BBCOurs. M. Pitt, au contrtiire, apportant une meme vigneur dans 
tous les d^partemens de la guarre, avoic destinS des forces considera- 
bles, a Bubjuguer dans toutes les parlies do I'Amfirique lea Franfoig, 
qai abandonnSs a eux-raemes no pouToient tavder plus long t«ms 5 
succoniber." — Si^mondi's Hiit. dm Frmi^ais, vol. xxix., oh, liv. 
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and the Indians -nitli unbiushing effrontery The u lifers 
in command of outpost': followed this infection'* e-^ample 
Under pietext of iippljing the savage" they made frequent 
and large demands foi goodi which when obtained 'were 
applied to then own use and not even content with this 
wholesale plunder they gave celtlfic^tee araonntiag to large 
Bums of money for aiticles never furnished from this source 
arose that immense amount of paper currency wh ch deluged 
the colony at tlie time of the conque t leavn e no less than 
eighty millions of livres then unpiovided ior This enor 
mous dishonesty biought down its own punishment agri 
cultme and trade ■wt.ro paialjzed loyalty ahal en ifihile 
diminished lesouroes and a disconti.nted x>eople hiatened the 
inevitable catastiophe of Biitish tiinmph 

Immediitely on Loi 1 Loudon s letum fiom the disgrace 
ful expedition to Haliftx * he repaired to Fort Edwiid 
which was the Engl sh idvinced post in the direction of 

* Wehada toireotnfbiil i nwa j eaterdny f rom A nenua Loid 
Loudon has found an avmj of 30,000 Frenoh, gives over the design 
on Louisburg, and retires to Haliias:. Admiral Holbome writes that 
tliey have nineteen ships to his seveaCeen, and that he can not atlacli 
them. It is time for England to slip her own cables, and float away 
into some nnknown ocean! — Waipolc's Letters to Sir H. Mann, 
Sept. 3, 1757. 

" To add to the ill-humor, our papers are filled with llie new loss 
of Fort William Henry, whioh covered New York. That opulent and 
proud colony, between their own Actions and onr folly, is in imminent 
danger; but I will have done — nay, if we lose anotber dominion, I 
think I will have done writing to you ; I ean not bear to chronicle so 
many disgraces."— ^Walpola's Letleri to Sir H. Mann, Oct. 12, 1757. 

"When intelligence of those new losses and disgraces reached 
England, the people, already safficiently mortifted by their losses and 
disgraces in Europe, ' sank into a general despondency ; and soma 
moral and political writers, who pretended to foretell the rnin of the 
nation, and ascribed its misfortunes to a total corruption of manners 
and principles, obtained general credit. Of these writers the most 

distinguished was I>e. Brown, whose Estimate of the Matmera and 
Principles of ike T^tnei, abounding with awful predictions, was bought 
up and read with incredible avidity, and seemed t« be as much con- 
fided in as if he had been divinely inspired." — Kussell's Modern Eu- 
rope, vol. iu., p. 334. 
I The dpilnlalion of CluBteissven, ot CoOTention of Slsdo, wua tiitnod In Saptiin- 
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Canada since the loss of Fort William Heniy,* Aa soon 
as lie had given directions for its defense, he took up his 
■winter f[uarters at Albany : thence he dispatolied Captain 
Rogers, witli a small party, to capture stragglers of the 
enemy, and gain intelligence of their movements. This 
officer succeeded in ascertaining that the important posts 
of Ticonderoga. and Crown Point had heen left insufficiently 
garrisoned. The English general formed designs, and even 
made extensive preparations to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered, hut, witli vacillating weakness, scon 
abandoned the project. In Acadia some ineifectual march- 
ing and counter-marching was performed by his orders, and 
the troops sufiered considerably iiom privation and from the 
harasMng enmity of th.e French and Indians. 

The feeble conduct and the contemptible results of this 
campaign demonstrated the inability of the EngUsh chief 
for military command; but Lord Loudon's merits in council 
should not be overlooked, while he stands cendemned as a 
general. He aroused the different colonial governments 
from a dangerous apathy, induced them to unite, in some 
measure, their great but disjointed power, and exert for the 
general good the means which Providence had abundantly 
supplied. Those favorable conditions were improved by the 
politic wisdom of his successors in the post of commander-in- 
chief in North America. 

The return of Ilolborne's shattered fleet and tlie news of 

* The lengthened sheet of Lake Champlain stretched from the 
fraatieis of Canada nearly half the distance between Canada and New 
York. On the Canada aide the River Richelieu formed a communi. 
oation with the River St. Lawrence j on the New York side Lake 
George extended the water commonioation twelve leagues further to 
the south, and then a portage of twelve miles over the high land, 
which interposed itself to the further passage of the water, conducted 
the traveler (o the banks of the Hudson, at a point where the river 
became navigable to the tide.* It was this almost uninterrnpted 
water oommanicalion between the rival states of Canada and New 
Tork that rendered the forts on Lake Champlain' and Lake George' 
such important objects of attack or defense. 

1 Hers Fotl Edward wna aituatcd. 

' Ticnndertisa ana Fort Fre-letick, or Cro"n Pmoi. 
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the resultlesB maneuvevs of Lord Loudon aroused a storm of 
indignation in England. Enormous preparations had proved 
fruitless, a vast force had warred only against the hardships 
of the wilderness or the dangers of the oceaa. Twenty thou- 
sand regular troops, with a largo Provincial army, had wast- 
ed the precious season of action in embarkations and disem- 
barkations, disgraceful retreats, and advances almost equally 
disgraceful. Twenty magnificent ships of the line had left 
the British ports for the American shore in the pride of 
irresistible power, and, without firing a gim for the honor of 
their flag, returned to whence they came, or, maimed and 
dismantled, sought refuge in friendly ports. England had 
to lament her gallant children, her stately ships, her hard- 
earned treasures, and, above all, her military glory, lost in 
the Western deserts or swallowed up in the waters of the 
Atlantic. 



CHAPTER IV. 



During the disastrous campaign of 1757, a strife of great- 
er importance than that on the American continent was car- 
ried on in the English House of Commons. In the preceding 
year, the falsehood and incompetency of the Duko of New- 
castle, prime minister of England, had aroused a storm of 
indignation, to which the shameful losses of Minorca and 
Oswego had given overwhelming force. Mr. Fox, the only 
commoner of character and ability who still adhered to the 
ministry, determined to lend his name no longer to the prem- 
ier's policy, and in the month of October resigned the seals 
of office. This blow proved fatal for the tottering cabinet. 
To the almost universal joy of the people, the Duke of New- 
castle did not dare the encounter with his gifted rival in the 
approaching session of Parliament, and reluctantly yielded 
up those powers the exercise of which, in his hands, had led 
the nation to embarrassment and shame. 

By the wish of the king, Mr. Fox endeavored to induce 
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Mt. William Pitt to join him in the conduct of the national 
councils. The " Great Commoner," however, decisively re- 
jected this overture.* The Duke of Devonshire, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a man more remarkable for probity and 
loyalty than for administrative capacity, next received the 
royal commands to form a ministry ; he sacrificed his per- 
sonal predilections toward Mr. Fox to the public good, and 
at once appointed Pitt Secretary of State, with Legge as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Most of the subordinate 
members of the cabinet retained their places, but several of 
Pitt's relatives received appointments to important oiEces. 

Almost the first step of the new cabinet was to apply to 
Parliament for the means of aiding the King of Prussia 
against " the vindictive designs of France." Notwithstand- 
ing the great popularity of the ministry, and the general con- 
fidence in its capacity and integrity, the apparent contrast 
between this proposition and former protestations against 
continental interference excited the hostility of many, and the 
observation of all. The supplies, however, were voted to 
the fuU extent demanded by the minister. 

Despite these concessions to the king's Hanoverian inter- 
ests, nothing could overcome the personal dislike of his maj- 
esty to Pitt, and to his brother-in-law Lord Temple. The 
appointment of the Duke of Cumberland to command the 
British force on the Continent gave opportunity for the man- 
ifestation of this royal hostility. The duke refused to un- 
dertake his duties while such an anti-Hanoverian as Pitt 
remained as virtual head of the ministry. The king's love 
for his son, and hatred of his gifted servant, conabined to 
prompt him to the decided step of dismissing the great min- 
ister from his councils. An interval of nearly three months 
elapsed in vain attempts to form a cabinet from which Pitt 
should be excluded. There was, however, another party 

* " But though Pitt desired high office, he desired it only for high 
and generous ends. He did not seek it for patronage like Newcastle, 
or for lucre like Fox. Glory was the bright star that CTsr shone be- 
fore his eyes, and ever guided him onward — his country's glory and 
Mb own, 'My lord I' he onoo exclaimed to the Duke of Devonshire, 
' I am sure that I can save this country, and that no one else can.' " — 
Lord Mahon's Hitt. of England, vol. iv., p- 77- 
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intereeted in tlieae arraiigoments, which neithei pi(,io^alivo 
nor parliamentary influence might long ventuie to oppose — 
the British uation As with one voice, all lanks and clasaes 
^ole out their will that Pitt should hold the helm His 
iivals saw that it was imposaihle to stein the stieam anil 
wisely couaseled the king to yield to the wishes of his people. 
In June the patnot minister ivas once again the lulei- of 
England s destiny * 

This illustiious man knew no paity but the Biitish na- 
tion, acknowledged no other interest To exalt the power 
and prospenty of his countiy, and to humhle Piance, was 
hia sole aim and ohject Peiaonally disagrteahle to the 
liigbest powei in the state, and from many causes legarded 
with hostility by the several anstociatic confedeiaciea, it 
needed the almost unanimous voice of his countrymen, and 
the unacknowledged confidence of those powerful men whose 
favoi he neithei possessed nor desiied, to sweep away these 
formidable difficulties and give to England in the hour of 
need the aei vices of her greatest son 

For the remomdei of the campaign of 3 757, however, 
the energy and wisdom of Pitt were too late brought to the 
council and the ill-conditeted schemes of his predecessors 
bore ab has been shown, the bittot fiuit ol disastei and dis- 
grace But no boonei was he fiiinly established m office, 
and his phns put m execution, than the Bntish cause began 
to revive in the Western hemisphere and, although still 
eheckeied with defeat, gloiy and success lewaided his gigan- 

* At this period eommeneed tho biillianl era jii'tly oallecl Ms. Pitt's 
AuMimsTiiATioN, ia which he beoarae the eouI of the Biitish coun- 
oila, conoiUated the good-will of the king, iiifvised a new spirit into 
the British nation, and curbed the united ei&rts o[ the house of 
Bourbon. 

The foilowiag piotiire of affairs at the moment when Pitt faecaras 
secretary of state (29th ot' June, 1757) is oontained in a letter from 
Lord Chestevfleld to Mr. Dayrolies : " Whoever is in or whoever is 
onl, 1 am sure we are undone both at home and abroad ; at home, by 
our increasing debt and expenses ; abroad, by oiii- ill luck and inoa- 

paoity The French are mastefs to do what they please in 

America. We are no longer a nation. I never yet saw so dreadful 
a proEpecl." — Correspottdence of the Earl of_ Chatham, edited by 
William Stanhope Tavloi', Esq..'vol. i., ncte, p. S38. 
VOL. n,— T) 
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tie efforts. He at onee detcrinined to renew the espeditioti 
against Cajie Breton, and, ivarned by previous failures, urged 
upon the king the neeessity of removing both the naval and 
military officers who had hitherto conducted the operations. 
With that admirable perception which is one of the moat 
useful faculties of superior minds, he readily discerned in 
others the qualities reqwisite for his purpose — his judgment 
ever unwarped aad hia keen vision unclouded by personal or 
political considerations. In Colonel Amherst ho had dis- 
covered "oiuid sense steady courafe, and an active genius ; 
he 1 f ailed 1 f army in Germany, and, 

ca g afe le he ha pe n f iia! ties of mihtary rule, pro- 
m dhm h akfna n ral, and to the command 

ohe pd df haatof liouishurg.* At the 

sam m fmhBtilnay brilliant roll, the minister 
Bel d h H EdwadBo aw n as admiral of the fleet, 
and ga h n al I h a 1 of General Amherst, the 
unuul mn 51 n f mn nd er the land forces. With 
Ti uzlh qpnav hurried on, and on the 
1 9th of February a magiuflcent armament sailed from Ports- 
mouth for the harbor of Halifax on the Acadian peninsula. 
The general was delayed by contrary winds, and did not 
reach Hahfax till the 28th of May, where he met Bosca- 
wen's fleet coming out of the harbor; the admiral, impatient 
of delay, having put all the force in motion, ■With the excep- 
tion of a corps 1600 strong left to g«ard,,the post. No less 
than 22 ships of the line and 15 frigates, with 120 smaller 
vessels, sailed under his flag; and 14 battalions of infantry, 
with artillery and engineers, in all 11,600, almost exclu- 
sively British regulars, were embarked to form the arrny of 
General Amherst. The troops were told oif in three bri- 
gades of nearly equal strength, under the brigadier-generals 
Whitmore, Lawrence, and James Wolfe. f 

* "What alarms me most, is the acoouQt Lady Hester bionglit of 
some men-of-war, a few, very few, being got into Louisbnrg ; beciuse, 
upon the issue of tli9.t attempt 1 think the whole salvation of this 
conntry and Europe does essentially depend." (Letter of Earl Temple 
to Mr. Pitt, Stowe, Jnly 3, 1758.) — Chatham Corregpmdence, vol. i., 
p. 335. 

t See Appendix, No. I.XIV. 
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-it dawn on thp 2\ f Jiie the airaam nt aimed oft 
Cape Br ton whe " the gieat at pait of the fleet came to 
an'-hor m the open roadstead of G-aba is Bay Anherat 
enteitained a Stiong hope to surpnie the girnson of Lou s 
burg and With that view issued an order fo ioihid the 
ahghtest noise or the e\hihitioa of any hght o i board the 
tran'iports neai the shore ho especially warned the tioops 
to preserve a piofound silence as they landed But th 
elemeats lendeied these judicious oidecs of no avail In 
the moining a dense fng shiouded the rocky sli ii and is 
the advancing day cleared away the cuitaina of tho mist a 
piodigious swell rolled in fiom the Atlantic and broke m 
impassable suif upon the beach Nevertheless in the even 
ing the general with Lawrence and Wolfe approached 
clo-ie to the dangerous shore and reconnoiteied the d ffi 
cultie? which nature and the enemy might oppo o to then 
Hnding They found that she French had formed a chi n 
of posts for some diafance icu'Jb the eountiy and th^t they 
had. also thrown up woiks and battonj> at the points where 
a successful debarkation seemed most probable The ni-st 
morning the sea hid not abated and for m\ successive diys 
the heavj roll of the ocean broKe with undimimshei violence 
upon the rugged shoie D uing th s intervil the enemy 
toiled dav and n ght to strengthen tbeiv position an I lost 
no opportunity of opening file with guns and moitare iipon 
the ships 

On the 8th the sea subsided into calm and the t g vin 
ished from the shore Before dij break the troops wi,ie 
assembled m boat's formed in thiee divisions at diwn 
CommoJore Durell exanuni-l the coast and declared that 
the landing was now practicable When his report was 
receive! se^cn of the smaller vessels at tnco optnei tire 
ai d in about a quaiter of an houi the boats of the left h 
vis on began to low in towiid the shore m them we e 
embaiked twelve companies of Lrienadieis 550 Light In 
fantry men ■«ith the Highlindeis and a tody of Provi cial 
Rangers Biigadiei general Wolfe was then chief The 
light and ct.ntec brigades undei Whifmore and Lawieicc 
moved at the same time toward other parts of the shore, and 
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three sloops were sent past the mouth of the harbor lo dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy. 

The left division was the first to reach the beach, at a 
point a httle eastward of Fresh-watev Cove, and four miles 
from the town.* The French stood firm, and held their 
fire till, the assailants were close in shore ; then, as the boats 
rose on the dangeroas surf, they poured in a rattling volley 
from every gun and musket that could be brought to hear. 
Many of the British troops were struck down, but not a shot 
was returned. Wolfe's flag-staff was shivered by a bar-shot, 
and many boats badly damt^ed ; still, with ardent valor, 
the sailors forced their way through the surging waves, aud 
in a very few minutes the whole division was ashore, and 
the enemy flying in disorder from all his intrenchments. 
The victors pressed on i rapidly in pursuit, and, despite the 
nigged and difficult country, inflicted a heavy loss on the 
'ugitives, and took seventy prisoners. At length the cannon 
of the ramparts of Louisburg checked their further advance. 
In the mean time the remaining British divisions had landed, 
but not without losing nearly 100 boats and many men from 
the increasing violence of the sea. 

Puring the two followiLig days the fury of the waves for- 
bade all attempts to land the artillery and the necessary 
stores for the attack of the hostile stronghold ; on the 1 1th, 
however, the weather began to clear, and some progress was 
made in the preparations. Hitherto the troops had suffered 
much from want of provisions and tents ; now their situation 
was somewhat improved. 

Louisburg is a noble harbor : within is ample shelter for 
the largest fleets England or France have ever sent from 
their shores. A rugged promontory, on which stood the 
town and somewhat dilapidated fortifications, protects it from 
the southwest wind ; another far larger arm of the land is 
its shelter to the southeast. About midway across ttte en- 
trance of this land-locked bay stands Goat Island, which at 
that time was defended by some works, with a formidable 

* The place where tlie British troops landed, near Fresh-water 
Cove, before the auocesBfiil siege of Loaiaburg, was oalled Cormoran 
Creek. 
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array of guns ; a range of impassaTjla I'ocks ex1,eiids llience 
to the town. From an elevation to the northwest of the 
harbor, the grand battery showed a threatening front to those 
who might seek t« force the entrance of the Sound. For 
the defense of this important position, M. de Drucour, the 
French chief, had at his disposal sis iine-of-battle ships ; five 
frigates, three of which he sank, to impede the entrance of 
the harbor ; 3000 regular troops and burgher mihtia, with 
3S0 Canadians and Indians. 

On the 12th the French withdrew all their out-posts, and 
even destroyed the grand battery that oommanded the en- 
trance of the harbor, concentrating their whole power upon 
the defense of the town. Wolfe's active light troops soon 
gave intelligence of these movements, and the fuUowing day 
the brigadier pushed on his advance round tlie northern and 
eastern shores of the bay, till they gained the high lands 
opposite Goat Island with little opposition; theie, as soon as 
the perversity of the weather would permit, he mounted some 
heavy artillery, but it was not till the 20th that he was en- 
abled to open fire upon the ships and the land defenses. On 
the 35th the formidable French guns on Goat Island wore 
silenced. Wolfe then left a detachment in his battery, and 
hastened round with his main force to a position close to the 
town, where he erected works, and from them assailed the 
ramparts and the shipping. 

For many days the slow and monotonous operations of the 
siege contmued under great difficulties to the assailants the 
maishy nature of the gioind rendering the movement ot 
artillery very tedious The i im pouiod down iii tonents 
swamping the labois of the engineera the surf still ioamed 
fuuou^iy upon the short eml airassing the landing of the 
necessary materia! and imped ng the communn-ataon with 
the fleet On the night of the 9ih of July the progieas of 
the besiegers was •somewhat luteiiupted by a tieice anl 
sttdded sally five compan es of light tioops "uppoittd b\ 
600 men buist upon a small English work duiing the silence 
of the night suipriting and oveiwhelmng the defenders 
The young Eail of Dundoaald comnanding the gienadicrs 
of the 17 th, whoheldthep^st, paid for this want of vigilance 
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■Kifh his life li s 1 oitenaiit wis wouiilel and fal on and 
hia roeastiuck dtwu ciptuitd orlispeiscl Major Muna\ 
howevei with the G-ienadiers of the 22d and 2bth arrived 
ere long and restoied the fight After a time the French 
again hetook themselves to the shelter of their wills hivmg 
left twenty ot the r men dead upon the Boene of stiife inl 
eighty moie wounded or puponi-is in tho hand"! oS the he 
siegers 

Meanwhile the Biitiali geierils pushed on tte MLoe with, 
unwearied zeal and at the samp t me withpitidpnt Liiitioi 
secured tter owi camp hj redoubts Dij an I mght the 
batteries* pouied their rtunous shonei upon the lamj-^iti: 
the citadel anl shpping On the 21st three large ve sels 
of war took file m tlie haihoi fiom a live shell and the En 
ghsh giiiiners dpalt death to thow who sought to extinguish 
the flimes, The next day the citalel was in a blaze the 
next tho I arracks were burned to the ground and Wolfe s 
tienohes were p ished up to the very defenses ot the town 
The Fisach could no longer stand to then gun? On the 
night of tht, 25th two joung ca-ptama La Forey and Bol 
foui with the boats of the fleet rowed into the harbor undei 
a fuiioua fire boarded the two lemaining vessels of war anl 
thus destroyel the la t soiious obstacle to British tn imjh t 
The follow mg moining M de Drucoui surrendered it di3 
oretioii 

In thee days the takilg of LouJsburg was a mighty 
triumph for the British arms : a, place of considerable strength, 
defended with skill and courage, fully manned, and aided by 

* " It may not te amiss to observe that a cavalier, which Admiral 
KdowIbs bad bnilt, at enormous expense to the nation, while Loaisburg 
remained in the hsnds of the English dnring the last war, was in the 
conrse of this siege entirely demolished by two or three shots from one 
of the Bri^h batteries ; so aclmlcably had this piece of fortiScation been 
contrived and executed, under the eye of that profound engineer." — 
Smollett, vol. iv., p. 303. 

+ " The renowned Captain Cook, then serving as a petty officer on 
board of a British ship of war, co-operated in this exploit, and wrote 
an account of it to a friend in England. That he had honorably dis- 
tinguished himself may be inferred fcora his promolion to the rank of 
lieutenant in the royal navy, which took place immediately after." — 
Graham's United States, vol. iv., p. 28. 
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a powerful fleet, had boeii bravely ■won; 5600 men, aoldiera, 
sailors, and marines were prisoners ; eleven ships of war taken 
or destroyed 240 pieces of ordnance, 15,000 stand of arms, 
and a great amount of ammunition, provisions, and military 
stores, had fallen into the hands of the victors, and eleven 
stand of colors were laid at the feet of the British sover- 
eign: they were afterward solemnly deposited in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

But while the wisdom and zeal of Amherst, and the dating 
skill of Wolfe,* excite the gratitude and admiration of their 
countrymen, it mtist not be forgotten that causes beyond the 
power and patriotism of man mainly influenced this great 
event. The brave admiral doubted the practicability of the 
first landing-t Amherst hesitated, and the chivalrous Wolfe 
himself, as he neared the awful surf, staggered in his resolu- 
tion, and, purposing to defer tiie enterprise, waved his hat for 
the boats to retire. Three young subaltern offloers, however, 
commanding the leading craft, pushed oa ashore, having 
mistaken the signal for what their stout hearts desired — tho 
order to advance ; some of their men, as they sprung upon 
the beach, were dragged back by the receding surge and 
drowned, hut the remainder chmbed up the rugged rocks, 
and formed upon the summit. The brigadier then cheered 
on the rest of the division to the support of this gallant few, 
and thus the almost desperate landing was accomplished. 

Nor should due record be omitted of that which enhances 
the glory of the conquerors — the merit of tho conquered. To 
defend the whole line of coast with his garrison was impos- 

* " Brigadier Wolfe has performed prodigies of valor We could 

not land before tho 8th, which we fortunately effected alter enoouiiler- 
jng dangers that are almost incredible." (Letter from the camp before 
Lonisburg.) — Knox's Historical Journal, vol. i,, p. 144. 

t " Captain Terguson, an old, brave, and distingoished navy officer, 
earnesdy prayed the admiral not to put the fate of the expedition on 
tho uncertain ohanoes of a counci) of war,' but at ouce to attempt the 
landing, despite ail diffioultiea. His spirited appeal was 
1%!! Meld of Mars; Article, Louisburg. London, 180 
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sible; for nearly eiglit miles, however, the energet D u 
had throwa up a chain of worlts, and occupied sal t j t 
■with troops ; and when at length the beeiegers fi t d a 
landing, he still left no means natried to uphoH t! h 
of his Sag. Hope of relief or succor there was non h j nd 
the waters of the bay the aea was white with the i t tl 
hostile fleet. Around him, on every side, the long red lina 
of British infantry cloBed in from day to day. His light 
troops were s^vept froia the neighboring waods ; his sallies 
were interrupted or overwhelmed. Well-armed batteries 
were pushed up to the very ramparts ; a murderous fire of 
rainsfcetry stniclc down his gunners at their work ; three 
gaping breaches lay open to the aseailanta ; * his best ships 
burned or taken; his officers and men worn with fatiguft 
and watching ; four fifths of his aitiUefy disabled ; then, 
and not till then, did the brave Prettchman give wp the trust 
which he had nobly and faithfully held. To the honor of 
the garrison, not a man deserted his colors through all the 
dangers, privations, and hardships of the siege, with the ex- 
ception of a few Germans who served as unwilling conscripts. 
This spinted defense was in bo fer 'successful that it occupied 
the bulk of the British force, while Abercromby was being 
crushed by the superior genius and power of Montcalm. By 
thus delaying for seven weeks the progress of the oafnpaign, 
the season became too far advanced for further operations^ 
and the final catastrophe of French American dominion was 
deferred for another year.t 

* So ruinDiiB were the fortiScations, tliat "General Wolfe himself 
was obliged to place sentinels upon the ramparts, for the private men 
and tbe sutlers entered through the breaches and gaps with as much 
ease as if there had only been an old ditch." — Translatioii of a Letter 

from M. de Dmcour to M. , dated Andover, Octobet 1, 1758, 

when he was a prisoner in England. 

t " Dear Wolfe, "Camp, AogoalS, ITSS. 

" I have your letter this morning, to which I can say no more to 
you than what I have already done : that my Erst intentions and hopes 
were, after the surrender of Louisburg. to go with thfl whole aioxy 
(except what is absolutely necessary for Louisburg) to Quebec, as I 
am convinced it is the best thing we oonld do, if prabtioahle. The 
next was, to pnrsae my orders as to future operations; and this affair 
nnluofciiy happoning at Tioonderoga, 1 quitted the thoughts of the 
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On the 7th of August detachments wore sent, under Ma- 
jor Dalling and Lord RoUo, to talie possession of the other 
Bottieraents in Cape Breton, and of the Isle de St. Jean, now 
Prince Edward's Island. This latter territory had long been 
an object of gveat impottanoe to Canada ; the fertility of tfae 
soil, the comparative mildness of the climate, and the si 
tion commanding the navigation of the Great River, ri 
it invaluable to the settlers of New France. 

Oathe 15th the French prisoners ^^ 
rope in transports. On the 28th, Admiral Sir Cfiarles Har- 
dy, with seven ships of the line and three frigates, conveying 
a force of some Artillery, and three battalions of Infantry, 
was sent round to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, The object 
of this expedition was to destroy the French settlements at 
Miramiclii, the Baye de Cbaleurs, Gasp6, and as far up the 
banks of the Great Hiver as the season might permit ; then 
to disperse or carry away the inhabitants : by this it was 
hoped that the troublesome maiauders on the English front- 
ier might be chastised and kept in check, and that a portion 
of the enemy's strength might be diverted from Abercromby's 
front. The execution of this painful duty was committed to 
Brigadier-generai Wolfe. 

These stern orders were punctually obeyed, but as much 
humanity as was possible tempered the work of destruction. 
All the Acadian villages on the northeastern coast were laid in 
ruins : some hundreds of the inhabitants were borne away to 

future operations in pari, as ordered, to assist Major-general Aber- 
oromby by sending five or sis regiments to him, which I told Brigadier 

Lawrence be should command, in case we could not go to Quebec 

1 have proposed this to the admiral for the day after the surrender of 
the town, and I am thoroughly convinced he will not lose one moment's 
time in pursuing every thing foe forwarding and expediting liie service. 

Whatever schemes you, may have, or information that you can 

give to quicken onr motions, your communicating of them would be 
very acceptable, and wili be of mneh more service than your thoughts 
of qaitting" the army, which seem hy no means agreeable, as all my 
thoughts and wishes are confined at present to pursuing our operations 
for tha good of his ttiajesty's service ; and I know nothing that can tend 
more to it than your assisting in it. 

"I am, dear sir, your most obedient hnmble servant, 

"Jeff. Ahhebst.'' 
— Chatlima Correspondence, vol. i., p. 333. 
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captivity, and the rest driven from their blackened hearths 
and desolated farms to the grim refuge of the wilderness. 
Among the settlements devastated by this expedition was 
the flourishing fishing station of Mont Louis,* The intend- 
ant in charge of the place offered a laasom of 150,000 
livxes to save the stores and provisions his people's industry 
had created, hut the relentless law of retribution took its 
course, and the hoarded magazines of com, fish, and other 
supplies for their own use and for the market of Quebec, 
were totally destroyed. Colonel Monckton, with three other 
battalions, was sent on a similar errand to the Bay of FiJndy 
and to the E,iver St. John, and in hke manner fulfilled his 

It may, perhaps, be partial or unjust to single out one 
tale of woe from among the crowded records of this war's 
gigantic misery to hold up in the strong light of contrast 
with the glory of the ect try Btwmy th 
without a blush of sh m d h w th mpl \ d 

ian, peasantry were m d tpythpalt fb h t 
and ruin for the love f F d 1 1 y 1 y th k 

at a wh n P 1 m Amh t th 1 

and W If hi 

H VI 11 i W If p I f H hf 

nd m d h m and f h p g Ad 

n E w d 1 A t 1 

h se h uldbfftlbjln 

ag h power of P Th j th f g d 1 

h r instruct 11 t d t i p t f tl 

n beyond Noi & h t t Id 1 d bl t 

d h portion of th m.y t t gth Ab bj d 

a h. n repair h disas f whi h th y w i d 

A lin y, Amherst il d I B t tl 30th fA 

gu h five battah eA th 1 th f =! pt b 

and h n Kt day land 11 tp Dptth t td 

* " The Bay of Mon L d h h I f 

the Biver St. Lawrence bo d d 1 iy 1 bl 

of Nfitre Dam I ly h 11 y b Q bee 

he sea, and ali the e& 1 h d Q b p ^ v h 
"-TT-Charlevoix, torn p 325 
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remonstrances of the local authorities, he soon pushed on 
through the difficult district of the Green Woods, by Kiit- 
derhook Mills, and through Albany to Lake George. Hav- 
ing theje held counsel with the unfortunate Aberoromby, and 
delivered over his seasonable re-enforcement, he returned to 
Boston, and finally to Halifax, where he had been inatrucled 
to await orders from the English government. 



CHAPTER V. 

FaoM the brilliant successes on the island of Cape Breton, 
it is now necessary to turn to the painfully checkered course 
of events on the American continent, where the execution of 
Pitt's magnificent designs* was unhappily intrusted to very 
different men from the conquerors of Louisburg. The great 
minister's plan of operations had embraced the whole extent 
of French American dominions, from the embattled heights 
of Louisburg and Quebec, to the lone but luxuriant wilder- 
ness of the West. By the protracted defense of the loyal 
and skillful Druoour, the overwhelming forces of Amherst 
and BoBcawen were delayed till the advancing season had 
rendered impossible, for that year, their descent upon the 
Valley of the St. Lawrence. 

The next British expedition in order and in importance 
was directed against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. By 
the possession of these strongholds the French had long been 
enabled to harass the English frontier almost with impunity, 
and to command the navigation of the extensive lakes which 
formed the high road to the heart of Canada. 

The third army was destined to march upon Fort du 
Quesnc, of disastrous memory, and to establish the British 
power in the Valley of the Ohio, for the possession of which 

* "Le Cointe do Chatam, GniDaume Pitt, genie vaste, audaeieux, 
intv^pide, procure en pen d'ann^es a I'AngleterrB des sucoes si pro- 
digieux, que revSiiemeiit seal en prouToit la possibility. " — Millot, 
torn, v., p. 47. 
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the sanguinary war had commenced, and the spot where 
blood had first haen shod. By the success of this ohject, all 
commumcation between the French of Cfmada and Louisiana 
ii-ould be efiectually cut off and the conatri^ watered by 
the St Lawrence pnd the Miasispippi left at the mercy of 
England 3 naval power 

The same express that boie the tidings of Lord Loudon's 
recall, con\ eyed a cuculai letter from Mr. Pitt to the colonial 
govenroTS, deelatmg the detefmmalioii of the British cabinet 
to repaii, at any oost, the losses and disasters of the last 
cajupaign *■ To encourage the vigorous co-operatioa of the 
colonists, they "ivere mfornied that lus majesty would veeom- 
mend Parliament to giant the seveial provinces such com- 
pensation for the expenses which they might incur as their 
eSbits should appeal to justly merit, and that arms, ammu- 
mtion, tents, piovisiona, and boats would be furnished by the 
crown At the same time, the eoloma! governors were re- 
quired to raise as numeious levies of Provincial militia as 
their distiicts would supply, to pay and clothe thera, and 
appoint their officers luapued by the energy of the great 
minister, and excited to a generous emulation with the 
awalvened apnil of the paient state, the American colonies 
came nobly foiwaid in the common cause, and used their 
utmost efforts to strengthen by their co-operation, the prom- 
ised aimament irom England Maasaohusetts raised 7000 
men, Connecticut 5C00, and the thinly-peopled State of 
New Hampshire 900, Ihe numbeis of tlie Bhoda Island, 

* " An immBdiato conquest of the Bettlumenls of t!iB Fienoh 
seemed to be requisite to the vmdioatmn of British power. How far 
saoh conquest, iC effeoted, ought in policy to be pveserred, was a more 
perplexing question ; and, on the whole, the British minister was rather 
animated to prosecute hostilities than fixed in decisive purpose with 

regard to their ultiina,te issue From the extent and precision 

of political information for which Pitt was so justly renowned, it is 
impossihle to suppose that ha was unacquiuuted with the douhts which 
had been openly expressed, both in Britain and America, of the ex- 
pediency of attempting the entire conquest of the French settlements 
in the New World; and a oonviotion prevailed with many Araerioan 
poUtioians that this conquest would destroy the flrmesC pledge which 
Britain possessed pf tho obedience of her transatlantic colonics." — 
Graham's Hist, of the Vmtei Stales, vol. iv., p. 34-23. 
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N li. 1 1 d New Te ej lev a have ot be tpec fied 
Tl e e trooja we e o lered to take th fiell ea ly n May 
but tl n te ] roceede I rIo ly and neg la Ij mbom 1 
t! at move nents vere a lo toward tl e scenes of act o 

all tie dileo! Jue 1757 
ThelaigestE topean a hj ever j et see o tl e Ame c 
continent was assembled at Albany and m tlie neighborhood, 
under the command of Abercromby, the genera! -in- chief 
since Lord Loudon's recall. A detachment of the E.oyal 
Artillery, and seven strong battalions of the line, amounting 
altogether to 6350 regulars, with 9000 of the Provmoial 
militia, composed this formidable force. Their object was 
the destruction of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Toward 
the ead of June they broke up from Albany, and encamped 
upon the ground where the melancholy ruins of Fort William 
Henry still i-emained. Oj» the 5th of July, the cannon, 
amraunitioa, and stores arrived, and on that day tbe army 
embarked on the waters of Lake George : 1035 boats con- 
veyed this powerful expedition, and a number of rafts, armed 
with artillery", accompanied them, to overcome aiiy opposition 
tbat might be offered to tbe landing. 

The armament continued its progress steadily through the 
day. When evening fell, Abercromby gave the signal to 
lie to at a place called Sabbath Point, on the shores of the 
lake : there the troops landed for a time, and lighted large 
fires to distract the attention of the enemy. In the dead of 
night they were suddenly re-embarked, and hurried on to 
tbe Narrows, where the waters contract into the stream that 
communicates with Wood Creek : * there they arrived at 
fi ' 1 1 th f 11 wi ^ morning, An advanced guard of 
2000 m n as th here at first dawn under the gallant 

B It t at d tb having encountered no enemy, the 

m d f th 11 y was rapidly landed. As the troops 
d bkltlyw f rmed into four columns, some Light 
I f try fee t t scour the line of march, and the 

• The Wood Creek connected with Laitea George and Champlain is 
to be dislingnished from the Wood Creek more freqnenlly mentioned 
in tliese wars, which was siluated between the Mohawk River and 
Oneida Lake. 
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advance was Eotmded, They aooa reached a small eneam|i- 
meiit which had been occupied by a detachment of the reg- 
iment of Guienne, but found it abandoned, the ammunition 
and provisions destroyed, the camp itself in flames. 

Ticondeic^a,* the first object of tha British attack, was 
a fort of some strength, situated on the most salient point of 
the peninsula between Lakes George and Champlain. To 
the eastward the rugged shore afforded sufiicient protection; 
to the west and north regular lines of defense had been 
erected by the French engineers, and an extensive swamp, 
spreading over nearly all the landward face, embarrassed the 
approaches of an enemy. The neighboring country was a, 
dense and tangled forest. 

Early in the summer of this year, the Marquis de Vau- 
dienil, governor of Canada, had received intelligence of 
Abercromby's extensive preparations to gain the positions of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point.t and with them the command 
of the important chain of waters leading to the Kiver St. 
Lawrence and the heart of the French possessions. The 
governor saw the necessity of defeating this enterprise at 
any cost. IIo called to his aid Montcalm, already famous 
by deserved success, and placed at his disposal all the troops 
that could be spared from every part of the colony : on the 
2Clth of June they reached the position they wore directed 

On the first of July Montcalm sent an advance of three 

* " This plane was originally called Che-on-der-o-ga by liie Indians, 
signifying, in their language, «o!se. lis name was aflarward slightly 
chitngeJ by tlie French into Its present appellation, which it has borne 
ever since it was first occupied and fortifled bj them in 1766. It was 
somotimes called Fort Carillon. This fortiftoation cost ihe French a 
loi^e snm of money, and was considered very strong both by nature 
and art. Its ruins are siCnated in the town of Ticonderoga, Essex 
county, they are among the most interesting in the conntrj, and ave 
snnufdly visited by a great number of ttayelecs." — Pictwresque Tourist. 
p. 209. 

t "Tha ruuis of the old fortiiicalions of Crown Point present an 
interesting object from the water. The embankments are visible, and 
indicate an immense Fmiount of labor expended to mal;e this pkce in- 
valnerable to an approaching foe, either by land or water. Crown Point 
is eighteen miles north of Tiooniloiog.i." — Fid«rBsque Toia-ist, p. IIZ. 
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legiracal iindi,! BI de Bouilemaqui, along the no tki^t t iii 
ehiits of T il a George he him'ielf followed wth three ic^ 
inieats aad the second battilion of Beiry to a phte :,allcd 
the Falls at the heid of the lal e where he eiieamped 
The following dty two active attd intelligent ofhceis Cap 
t^ms de Bainaid md Dupiitt with some light tioojs were 
pushed on over the mountiina toward the lower end of the 
lake wheie Abetcrombj i army lay When the boits of 
the English force coveied the waters on the mocnrng of the 
5th of July thebe French detachments signahzed to their 
geneiol that the time foi action was come M de Boiiile 
mnqne immediatelj dispatched 300 men uudei the command 
of Captain de Tiepeze to watch the hostile atraamant fiom 
the shore and d possible to oppose its landing Thenevtday 
however whentheButsh disembarked they were in such force 
as to render opposition hopeless, this corps oiohaeivationtheie 
fore fell hack upon M. de Boutlemaque, and he too retired to- 
ward the main hody, under the command of Montcalm. 

So difficult and tangled were the woods on theiv retreat, 
that, in spite of their knowledge of the country, one French 
column of 500 men lost their way, fell into confusion, and 
in their bewilderment almost retraced their steps. The jEn- 
glish pressed rapidly on in pursuit, and, from the ignorance 
of the guides, theiv divisions also became confounded, and 
mixed up together in alarming disorder. The oiEcers vigor- 
ously exerted themselves to restore the broken ranks, hut, 
in the midst of their efforts, the right center column, led by 
the good and gallant Lord Howe, was suddenly fronted by 
the body of the enemy who had gone astray in the forest. 
They joined in bitter strife : almost hand to hand, in the 
swamps, or from tree to tree on the hill side, the stout 
Frenchmen held their oyfn against the British troops, and, 
nothing daunted hy the unexpected danger, disdained to 
yield.* At the first shock many of Howe's Light Infiintry 

' Grahftm, whose authority is always qnestioiiable where the oom- 
parative merils of the British vegnlars and Prcnincials ' are coaoerned, 

1 " II was a drcumslBiice addilioiian]' initnlJnE and mDrtifjirg Id Eaglaiu], ihat Ihs 
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went down ; ho hirasclf, Imrrying' to the front, was struck 
by a musket ball in the breast, and instantly expired.* His 

BsserlB that "the French party oonasted of regulars onA a few In- 
dians ; and, notwithstanding their surprise and inferiority of numbers, 
displayed a promptitude of skill and coarage that had nearly rejiro- 

duced the catastrophe of 'Braddock The suddenness of their 

assault, the terror inspired by riie Indian yell, and the grief and aston- 
ishment ureated b; the death of Lohl Howe, excited a general paiiio 
among the British regniare ; but the Provincials, who flanked them, 
and were better acquainted with the mode of tighting practiced by the 
enemy, stood then- ground and soon defeated them." — Graham's Hist, 
of the United States, vol. iv., p. 30. 

* " He was," says Gener^ Abercromby, " the first man that fell ; 
and ns ho was, very deservedly, universttUy beloved and respected 
thronghout the whole army, it is easy to conceive the grief and con- 
sternation his untimely fall occasioned." — Letter from the Right Hon~ 
oraUe O. GrenvUle to Mr. Pitt, Wotton, August 23d, 1758. 

"The great nnmbar of ofScers and men in the regular troops killed 
and wounded, and partioaiafly the grievous-loss we have sustained in 
the death of Lord Howe, are circumstances that would cloud a victory, 
and must tberefore t^gravate our conoorn for a repnlse. I was not 
personally acquainted with Lord Howe, but I admired his virtuous, 
gallant character, and regret his loss accordingly. I can not help 
thinking it peculiarly unfortunate for his country and his friends that 
ha should fall in the first action of this WW, before bis spirit and his 
example, and the success and glory which, in all human probability, 
would have attended them, had prodaoed their full ellect on our own 
troops and those of the enemy. You have a melancholy task indeed, 
affected as you justly are with this public and private sorrow, to com- 
municate the dealh of Lord Howe to a brother that most tenderly 
loved him, 

"I am ever your most affectionate brother, 

"Geob.he Gbenvili-e.'' 
— Chatliam Correapondenci^. 

Even Graham admits. that " Lord Howe exhibited the most prom- 
ising militaiy talents, and his valor; virtue, courtesy, and good sense, 
had wiMiderfuUy endeared him both to the English and to the Provin- 
cial troops. He was the first to encounter tlie danger to which he 
conducted others, and to set the example of every sacrifice which he 
required them to incur. He was the idol and soul of the army." — 
Vol. Lv., p. 29. See Smollett's ISstoi-t, of England, vol. iv., p. 306. 

" Lord Howe's memory was honored by a vote of the Assembly of 
Massachusetts for the erection of a superb cenotaph at the expense of 
^e province, among the heroes and patriots of Britain, in the collegiate 
church of Westminster." — Belsham, vol. ii., p. 305. 

''The popularity of his name has been, perhaps, impaired by tlie 
' ~ his brother. Sir William Howe, commanded the 
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men, infuriated by the loss of their beloved leader, * swarmed 
oa througji the thick woods, and finally overpowered or de- 
stroyed the enemy ; not, however, till four fifths of the French 
■were ■wounded, slain, or taken, and some of the conquerors 
killed and disabled, did they yield their ground. 

That night the victors occupied the field of battle ; to this 
their advantage was confined, for the disorganization of the 
troops had frightfully increased during the unpropitious 
march, in the hard-fought skirmish, and by the loss of their 
best and most trusted chief. The ■vigor and spirit of Aber- 
cromby's army seemed to pass away with Lord Howe. This 
gallant man, iirom the time he had landed in America, had 
wisely instructed his regiment for the peculiar service of 
that difficult country : no useless incumbrance of baggage 
was allowed ; he himself set the example, and encountered 
privation and fatigue in the same chivalrous spirit ■with 
which he faced the foe. Graceful and kind in his manners, 
and considerate to the humblest under his charge, his officers 
aud soldiers heartily obeyed the chief because they loved the 
man. At the fatal moment when he was lost to England, 
her glory and welfare most needed his aid. He lived !ong 
enough for his own honor, but not for that of his country. 

The price.of this slight advantage was ruinous to the En- 
glish army. From the unhappy moment when Lord Howe 
was slain, the general lost all resolution, aud, as a natural 
consequence, the troops lost all confidence. Order and dis- 
cipline were no longer observed, and the after-operations can 
only be attributed to infatuation. At dawn on the day sub- 
sequent to the combat, Abercromby actually marched his 
forces back to the place where thoy had disembarked the 
day before, through the dreary and almost impassable wil- 

British army in the Keyojntionary war in Ameriea. It is Bllll doubt- 
ful ■whether Lord Howe fell by the fire of the enemy, or by a misdi- 
rected shot from same unhappy hand among his oivii confused and 
startled soldiers." — Graham's History of the United Stales, vol, iv., 
p. 30. 

Lord Howe was succeeded in his title by his brother Richai'd, 
afterward the celebrated admiral. He had already distinguished biro, 
self by the capture of the Alcida and the Lya. 

* See Appendix, No. LXV. 
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some E-angers, aad a numljei of boatmen , among them w ei e 
those who had forced the passage of the Onondaga Bivei i 
altogether nearly 7000 men. 

The point to be assailed was approachable only by one 
narrow bridge ; this the Preach destroyed, and; not caring 
to encounter a very superior force, fell back toward their 
stronghold. Bradstreet was not to be deterred by dilEcttlties. 
Accustomed to the necessity of finding resources, the stream 
was soon spanned by a temporary arch. With unwearied 
zeal he mged on the exertions of his men, and that very 
night, not only his own command, but the whole British 
army, was once more advanced across the stream, and es- 
tablished in an advantagoous position near Ticonderoga, 

At earliest light. Colonel Clark, chief engineer, and sev- 
eral officers of rank, reconnoitered the enemy's position to 
the best of their power. They could discover but little ; 
a dense forest and a deep morass lay between them and 
Ticonderoga. They observed, indeed, a breast-work, with 
some felled trees in front, rising out of the only accessible 
part of the dreary swamp, but as to its nature, strength, 
and disposition for defense, their military skill and experience 
could afford them no light. Their report included a variety 
of opinions : some treated the defenses as slight and incon- 
siderable, and presenting only a deceptive show of strength ; 
others, and they far better qualified to judge, acknowledged 
their formidable strength. Abercromby unfortunately adopt- 
ed the former opinion, and rashly resolved to attack without 
waiting the essential aid of his artillery : his penalty was 

Prisoners informed the English chief that his enemies had 
assembled eight battalions, with some Canadians and Indians, 
and that they mustered altogether a force of 6O0O men. 
They were encamped at a place called Carillon, in front of 
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tlie fort, and tiisily occupied in strengthening their position, 
that tliey might maiie good their defense till the arrival of 
M. de Levi, who hastened to their aid, with 3000 men, 
from the hanks of the Mohawk River, where he had been 
making an incursion against the British Indian aUiea. Geu- 
eral Abercromhy was determined hy this information, which, 
however, suhaeqaently proved much exaggerated. M. de 
Levi's force had in fact already arrived, and was oidy 800 
strong, and the ^French regular troops in the position barely 
reached 3000 men, although battalions of the splendid, but 
then much reduced regiments of La Heine, La Sarre, Eearii, 
Guienne, Berry, Languedoc, and Koyal B-oussillon were pres- 
ent in their camp. 

On the mormng of the 8th of July the French garrison, 
was called to arms, and marched into the threatened intrench- 
ments. The regiments of Beam, La Reine, and Guienne, 
under M. de Levi, occupied the right of the defenses ; those 
of La Sarre, Languedoc, and two strong detachments under 
M. de Bourlemaque, the left. In the center Montcalm held 
under his own command the regiments of Berry, Royal 
Boussillon, and the light troops. The colonial militia and 
Canadian irregulars, with the Indians, were posted behind 
some field-works in the plain on the flanlts of the main 
defense, supported by a. small reserve. The French in- 
trenchment presented in front, as was too late discovered, 
an almost impassable barrier ; a solid earthen breast-wovk 
of eight feet in height protected the defenders from the hostile 
shot, and the gradual slope from iK summit was covered for 
nearly 100 yards with abattis of felled trees laid close to- 
gether, the branches sharpened and turned toward the foe. 
However, on either flank this grim position was open ; no 
obstacle presented itself that could have stopped the stride 
of an English grenadier. Of this the hapless Abcrcromby 
was ignorant or unobservant. The French chief knew it 
well, and gave orders that, in case of the assailants appearing 
on either of these weak points, his troops should abandon the 
field and retreat to their boats as they best might. 

With the rashness that bears no relation to courage, the 
British general determined to throw the flower of his force 
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Upon llio very center of tlie enemy's strength. While the 
army was forming for the ill-starred attack, Sir William 
Johuaon arrived with 440 Indiana, who ■were at once pushed 
forward into the wooda to feel the way and occupy the enemy. 
Tlie American Rangers formed the left of Abercrom'by's ad- 
vance, Bradstreet's boatmen were in the center, and on the 
right some companies of Light Infajitry. Behind thes3, a 
line of the Massachusetts militia extended its ranks on either 
side toward Lake Champlain and Lake George. Next were 
ranged the British battalions of the tine, with the 42d, Mur- 
ray's Highlandevs,* and the 55th, the corps trained by Lord 
Howe, in reserve : on them fell the brunt of this desolating 
day. A numerous mass of the Connecticut and Now Jersey 
Provincial regiments formed the rear guard. Strict orders 
were issued that no m.an should fire a shot till ho had sur- 
mounted the breast-work ; then the arrangements were com- 
plete. During these formations and through the forenoon, 
some French detachments came forward and slrirmished with 
the advance, but they were always overpowered with ease, 
and diiven hurriedly back to &helter 

At one clock when the midday sun poured down its 
burnm^ rajs upon the SLene of strife Abercromby gave the 
fatal Older to attack As his advance felt the fire, the light 
tioops and the mihtia weie mo^ed aside, and the regular 
battalions called to the fiont The Grenadier companies of 

* " The 42cl regiment was then in the height of deserved reputa- 
tion; in it there was not a private man that did not oonaider himself 
as rather above the lower ciase of people, and peculiarly bonnd to sup. 
port the honor of the very singular corps to which he belonged. This 
brave, hard-fated regiment was then commanded by a vetenin of great 
esperience and military skill, Colonel Gordon Graham,' who had the 
jirsC point of attack assigned to bim : he was wounded &t the first on- 
set. How many this regiment, in particular, lost of men and ofiioers, 
I can not now exactly say ; what I distinctly remember having often 
heard of it sinoe is, that of the survivors, every one ofHeer retired 
wounded off the field. Of the 55th regiment, to which my father had 
newly been attached, ten officers were killed, irolnding all ihe field 
officers. No human beings oould show more determined courage tiiau 
tliia brave army did." — Memoas of an Aimrkatt Lady, vol, ii., p, 81 , 

1 Graham, in his "Hiatory," Wla into the mistake of supposing lijil Lonl John 
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ened the inaccessible enemy m impotent fury, the cool hre of 
the French from behind the breast-work smote them one by 
one. The Highlanders, who should have remained in. reserve, 
were not to be restrained, and rushed to the front; they were 
apparently somewhat more successful ; active, impetuous, 
lightly clad and arm^d, they woa their way through the 
felled trees, aad died upon, the very parapet;* ere long, 
half of these gallant men t and nearly all their officers were 
slain or . desperately wounded. Then fresh troops pressed 
on to the deadly strife, rivaling the courage and sharing the 
late of those who had led the way. For nearly four hours, 
like the succeeding waves of an ebb tide, they attacked 
again aad again, each time losing somewhat of tJieir van- 
tage-ground, now fiercely rushing on, unflinchingly enduring 

* " Captain Jobn Campbell and a fuw men forced their way over 
the breast-work, but were instantly dispatched with the bnyonet." — 
Slewart's Sketches of ike Highlanders, vol. ii., p. 61. 

t It was at this period that Pitt oommenoed his bold, yet, as it 
proved, most safe eod wise polioy of rtdsing Highland regiments from 
the lately distJeoted clans. I have already afioded to thia roea=ui6 
by antioipation. Let me now add only the glowing words which 
Chatham himself applied to it in retrospect. " My lords, we should 
not want men in a good cause. I remember how I employed the vecy 
rebels in the service and defense of their oounlry. They were reclaimed 
by this means ; they fought our battles ; they cheerfully bled in defense 
of those liberties which they had attempted to overthrow but a few 
years before." — Lord Chatham's Speech in the ffoiiss of Lords, Decem- 
ber 2d, 1777, quoted by Lord Mahon, Mstory of England, vol. iv., 
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the muidcrous file, then sullenly falling back to re-form their 
broken lanks for a iicsh effort. It was vain at last as it 
WIS at first the physical difficulties were impassable, and 
upon tKat rude bariier — ^which the simplest maneuver would 
iij,ve avoided, or one hour of well-plied artillery swept away * 
— the fl.ower of British chivalry was crushed and biokea. 
The troops that strove with this noble constancy were surely 
worthy of a better fate than that of sacrificing their lives 
and honor to the blind presumptioa of such a general. 

An accident at length arrested this melancholy carnage. 
One of the British columns, in a hurried advance, lost their 
way, and became bewildered in the neighboring foi-est. 
When, after a time, they emerged upon the open country, 
a, heavy fire was perceived close in front, as thoy thought, 
from the French intrenchments. With unhappy promptitude, 
they poured a deadly volley upon the supposed enem.y ; but 
when a breeze from the lake lifted the curtain of the smoke 
from the bloody scene, they saw that their shot had fallen 
with fatal precision among the red coats of tlieir countrymen. 
Then indeed hesitation, confusion, and panic arose in the 
Enghsh ranks ; their desperate courage had proved vain ; a 
frightful loss had fallen upon their best and bravest ; most 
of their officers were stnick down ; the bewildered general 
gave them no ordeis sent them no aid; their strength was 
exhiusted by repeated efibrts under the fiery sun ; and still, 
from behind the inaccessible breast-work, the French, steady 
and almost unharmed, poured a rolling fire upon their defense 
less masses The painful tale must now be told the English 
Infantiy turned and fled. The disordtr in i few mmutes 
became irretrievable ; those who had been foremost in the 
fieice assault weie •won the first in the di'.graceful flight 
Highhndera and Provincials, Rangers and b-renadiers scarce 
looked behind them in their terror, noi saw that no man 
pmsited In this hour of greatest need, Geiieiil Abercromby 

* So mi infirraed or so presiimptnoos wa= General Al ercromby 
that he expected to force this strong position by musketry alune and 
had resolved to commence the attack withont awaitmg his artdlery 
>* hiLh for want of good roads, was yet lagging m the rear — Lord 
Mahon 9 History of England, vol. iv., p. 203. 
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* Entiofc's Bist., vol. iii., p. 258 ; Mftnte's Hist, of tin War, p. 151. 

t "How Cu' Mr. Aberoromby aoqaitted himself in the duly of a 
general, we shall not pretend to determine ; but If he oonid depend 
upon the courage and dissipline of his forces, he surely had uothmg 
to faar, after thi. action, flora the attempts of tlie enemy, to whom he 
would have been superior in nnraber, even though ihoy had beeu 
joined by the ro-enfoioement nhich he lalsely supposed they expected. 
He might, therefore, have remained on the spot, in order to exeoulo 
some other enterprise, when he should he re-enforced in his turn, for 
General Amherst no soonei heard of his disaster than he returned 
with the troops from Cape Breton to New England, Baving left a 
strong gBfriaon in Louisburg." — SmoHettls lEstory of England, vol. 
iv., p. 309; Smith's History of, Canada, vol. i., p. 265, 

"The British army, still amounting to nearly 14,000 men, gre&tly 
outnmnbered the enemy ; and if the artillery liad been brought tip to 
their assistance, might have overpowered with little diffioulty tbo 
French and their defenses at Tieonderoga. Next to the defeat of 
Bi'addook, this was the most disgraceful catastrophe that hod befallsn 
the arms of Britain in America." — Graham's Histm-y of the Unilcd 
Stales, vol. iv., p. 33. 
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The loss romaina to be recorded: 1950 of the English 
army was slain, wounded, and missing, of these, 1642 
were regular troops, with a large proportion of officers. The 
French had nearly 390 killed and disabled; but, as their 
heads only were exposed above the breast-work, few of those 
■who were hit recovered. It is nnneoesaary to speak of their 
admirable conduct ancl courage, or of the ment of their chief 
then highest pnise la recorded with the deeds of those ihey 
conqueied * 

The sad story of Tioondeioga la now seldom told and 
almost foi gotten , tke disasters or triumphs of that ye^i's 
campaign have left upon its scene no tiaces moie peimanent 
than those of the cloud and sunshine of an April day In 
the eventual century since passed, our country lias emerged 
from the diiest atrife that ever shook the ^loild, tuumpliant 
by land and sea, great m power and in wisdom, prottdest 
among the nations oi tlie eaith, still humblest in leverenco 
of Heaven The meraoiy of this remote disaster can not 
now, even foi a moment, dim the light of " England's 
matchless glorj " But such recoids give a lesson that may 
not be foigotten Men beaiing the same name have eich 
at difieient periods played important paits m British mili- 
tary histoty , though both have long wnce parsed away, 
then examples aie still befoie us t The British soldier, 
in time ot daugei, Mill not hesitate to elect between the 

* Letter from the Eail of Bate to Mi*. Pitt: 

"Angurtao.nsi. 

"My dear Fhienh — I feel most sensibly this crnel reverse, and tho 
loss of so many gallant men ; but when I reflect on tbe part tliay have 
acted, I oongratiJalB my conntry and mj friend on the revival of ihat 
spirit which in former times was so conspicnous in this island. I think 
this ohecb, my dear Pitt, affeols yoa too strongly. The general (1 1) 
and the troops have done their duty, wid appear by the nnmbars lost 
to have fought with tbe greatest intrepidity ; to have tried all that 
men could do to force their way. The commander seems brokon- 
be(irt«d at being forced (I I) to a retreat. 

" Adieu, my dear Pitt, yonr ever most affectionate 

— Chatham Corresporuience, vol. i., p. 336. 

t " Thus does history transmit the virtues of one age to another, 
ojid thus does it hold fartli warning of shame." — Bolingbroke. 
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fate of Abovcrotaby who Burvived the shameful rout of 
Ticoaderoga, and that of the stout Sir E-alph who fell upon 
the Egyptian plains.* 

On the 9th the troops were ordered to embark and retire 
to Fort William Henry, which place they reached that 
niglit. Even when there the general did not consider his 
army safe till he had strengthened the defenses. Still diffi- 
dent, ho sent the artiUevy and ammunition on to Albany, 
and afterward even to New York. By this defensive atti- 
tude he Wisutralized the advantage which his greatly superior 
streagth gave him over the enemy, and thus for another 
year was deferred the acquisition of the " Gates of Canada" 
— the Lakes George and Champlain, and the Hichelleu 

When Abercromby was fully secured in his old position, 
aud discipline in a measure re-established in the array, he 
hearjtenod to the eai-nest solicitations of the indefatigable 
Eradstreet, that a force might bo sent to revenge on Fort 
Frontenac the ruin of Oswego, and thus to gain the com- 
mand of Lake Ontario. The carrying out of this plan was 
worthily committed to him who had designed it, aad a de- 
tachment of Artillery, and two companies of regulars, with 
2800 Provincial militia and boatmen, were allotted for the 
tasli. The pusillanimous destruction of the navigation of 
Wood Creek by General Webb in 1756 proved a most 
vexatious and harassing difficulty in this expedition. But 
the resolution and energy of Eradstreet overcame every ob- 
stacle ; with immense labor and hardship, his men removed 
the logs from the river, and at length rendered it navigable. 
On the 1 3th of August the artillery and stores were em- 
barked, and the same day the army moved by land to the 
Oneida Lake ; thence, by the stream of tho Onondaga, past 
the scene of their leader's brilliant victory, to the waters of 
Lalce Ontario, where they again embarked. 

On the 25th, Eradstreet landed without opposition within 
a mile oi' Fort Frontenac; he found this famed positionf 

" See Appendix, No. LXVII. 

t " M. de Coarcelers originated the design of building the fort at 
Calarocouy, but, being recalled before it could bo oavried into exeou- 
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weakly fcrtified aiid worse gavriBOited, through the unac- 
countable negligence of the Marquis de Vaudreuil. After 
■ictoiy at Ticonderoga, the French governor had dis- 
d the Chevalier de LongueuU, with immense presents, 
to meet the chiefs of the Iroquois at Oswego, with a. view 
of gaining their important alliance, and of induciog them to . 
ahandon all relations with the English, by representing their 
cause as ruined through Ahercromby's defeat. He in some 
measure succeeded in his mission ; the Indian deputies as- 
sured him of their attaeliment, but said that, as all theli 
brethren had not been consulted, they must communioato 
with them before giving a decisive answer. When the 
conference ended, the chevalier returned to Montreal by Fort 
Frontenac, where he stopped for a day, and informed M. da 
Noyan, the commandant, of the danger that threatened his 
position ftom Bradstreefs advance. Every thing was speedily 
done to strengthen the fort which the limited meana at hand 
permitted ; but De Noyan, well awave that without aid re- 
sistance would he vain, urged upon De Longueuil to send 
hira re- enforcements as soon as he could reach the governor. 
This the chevalier neglected, and Fort Frontenac and its 
worthy commandant were left to their fate. When too 
late indeed, the Marquis de Vaudreuil dispatched M. de 
Pleasis Fabiot, with 1500 Canadian roilitia, toward Lake 
Ontario, but by the time they reached La Chine intelligence 
arrived that caused the greater part of the force to return 
to whence they came. 

Eradstreet at first threw up his works at 500 yards from 
the fort. Finding that the distance was too great, and the 

tion, M. de Frontejiac carried oat hia plans in 1672, and gave his 
name to the fort. Lake Ontario also, for a long lime afterward hote 
the name of Frontenac." — ^CharlBYoix, torn, ii., p. 245. 

"This fort was rebuilt by Prontenao m 1695, against the orders of 
M. de Pontohartrain. The after importance of this celebFBted position 
fuUy justifled Frontenao'a opposition to the wishes of the French min- 
ister. The connection between Canada and Louisiana mainly depend- 
ed upon the possession of Fort Frontenac, as was manifest upon its 
loss by the French Kingston stands on the site of old Fort Fron- 
tenac ; next to Qnebec and Halifa-i, it is considered the strongest 
military position in Bntidi Amenta — Pictwesqae Trmrkt, p. 232. 
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loms d'ora. The attacking army had not to lament the loar 
of a single soldier,* 

The fort thus easily won was a quadrangle, each fact 
about 100 yai'da in length; thirty pieces of cannon, were 
mounted upon the walls, and the rest of the artillery was in 
reserve, but the garrison waa altogether insufficient for tli« 
defense of the works. The very large amount of stores 
ammunition, and provision which were thus left exposed 
were of vital importance to the supply of the distant Westeri 

* Extraol of a letter from an oHioer in Albany to a member o! 
Parliament here (London), dated Sept. 13, 1758: " Froiiteiiao (oallGt 
here Catlaraqne) was of great oonsequenoo to the French, both as t* 
their inflnenae on tlie Indians, by keeping up a oommanicalion be- 
tween Fort du Quesne and Canada, and annoying us on tbe Mohawk 

River Colonel Bradstreet is a captain in onr regiment 

Ha is a man of great spirit and activity ; has heen most of his life in 

this country, and underatands things very well Col. Bradstreet 

has been near three years pressing the commanding general in North 
America to let him go gainst this fort, but they thought the under- 
taking loo desperate, which he has now acconiplished without the 

loss of a man, and at a veryoritioal juncture Thus the French 

expedition against the German Flats, and probably this very town, is 
hiqipily prevented ; their shipping on the Lake Ontario, whioh made 
them so formidable, is destroyed ; they have no vessels to send pro. 
visions into the other forts, and their fori, which kept the Indians so 
much in their interest, is destroyed ; and the Six Nations (who, all 
but the Mohawks, would have left us) will now be more in our inter- 
est than ever. The takmg of Fronleiiao gave more joy to the inhab- 
itants of this place than even Lonisburg itself, for it more nearly 
ooncerncd them, and they say there will be now no more scalping." 

-The Public Sdvevtker, Jan. 20, 1759. 
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fortb and tlio ditachraents oa the Ohio at Foit du Quesiie 
and elaeA^hore In obedienLe to an unaccountable order of 
Greneral Abercrombj Biad^troet had no choice but to burn 
an 1 destroy the aitilleiy piovisionb and stoies of every kind 
anl even the shipping except tiso ^e9si,ls which weie re 
tained to convey the valuable peltries to the southern shoies 
of the lake The fort ■was also luined and abandoied 
howevei M du Ples^is Fabiot sent on a detachment from 
La Chine with M de Pont le Eoj the engineer who 
apoedily restored it At the same time aaothei bodj of 
troops was Bi,nt to strengthen the distant poat of Niagaia 
In the moan while Biadstieet le embaikel his force and re 
turned to the British colonies by the same route as he had 
advanced ■* 

At this time Fort Frontetiao was the general lendezvous 
of all the Northern and Western Indian nations the tenter 
of trade not only with the French but albo among them 
Bulves Phithei thayrepain,d fiom all diiectton*' even from 
the diBtancQ of lUOD miles bearing, with them then i oh 
peltries with immense labor to exchange for European 
goo Is Ihe French traders had learned thi, art of conciha 
ting these childten of the foiest a id among Ihem attachment 
and este(,m oveicame e^en the foice of interest It waa 
notoiious that the British merchants at Albany could >iupply 
far bettei and cheapei articles and actually forwarded l^ige 
btores of all iinds to furnish the is arehouses of their Canadian 
rivals yet the savagoa annually pa=sed by this favorable 
market and boie the spoils of the chase to tl e Fiench sUtle 
ment on the distant shores of Lalte Ontario 

These annual meetings of the Red Men, however, had 
another object hesides that of commerce ; the events of the 

* Extract oC a letter from New York, dated Nov. 20, IT58: "One 
army is gone into winter quarters, and I hope, when we make *q 
atlaek again, to succeed; bat we must first have more regulars from 
England. Our militia are not fit for a campaign. Our English soldiers 
will kill ten Provincials in point of fatigue. The affair of Colonel 
Bradstreet was a brave thing for aa, bnt not one in five conld go 
through that tiresome affair ; for, after the place was taken, tliey 
buried thirty and forty in a day at Soheneotady." — Tht Public Adver- 
titer, Fab. 3, 1759. 
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preceding year were related aad canvassed, and couucil held 
upon the conduct of tlio future. Here feuds were reconciled 
by the good offices of neutral tribes, old aUiauoes were 
Ktrengthened, and new ones arranged. In tKese assemblies, 
the actual presence of the French gave them an important 
influeace over the deliberations, aad colored, to a consider- 
able exteut, the policy of the Indian nations. On every ac- 
OOiiat, therefore, the destruction of Fort Frontenac was a 
great gain to the British cause. 

It now remained for the Marqais de Vaudreuil to aaaounce 
the loss of Fort Fiontenac to the court of France, and to 
endeavor to make it appear that he was free Irom blame in 
the unfortunate tiinaaction He determined at all hazards 
to conceal the fact that his newlectmg to forward tlie leq med 
re-cnforcementn was the dnect cause of the disaster The 
only mode of escape vihicli sun;ge?ted itself to his mean mind 
was to throw the blame upon another the unhappj com 
mandaat De Nojan was selected as the victim of hio ialse 
hood. To prevent that officei fiom forwarding to France 
bis own statement of the ease the tieacherous governor 
himself undertook to represent the affair in a light that 
could not fail to clear De Nojau of all responsibilitj The 
snare was successlul the br^ve commandant guileless h m 
salC doubted not the Iionoi of his chief and bhnlly trusted 
him, De "\aidreud unm ndful al ke of truth and justice 
threw the whole wti[,!it of blame upon his subordinate and 
ascribed without scruple the lo s tf tho fort to tbp pisiUa 
nimity of tie defenders D !Noyaa when too lite found 
that he had been cruelly deceii el he appealed m ■^ am again 
and again to the court for redress and at length retired 
from the seivici, in which he had met only with treachery 
and injustice 

While Abercromby's intrenchraents afforded him complete 
security, the presence of his great but now useless army gave 
no prot«ction to the English frontier. The ever active and 
vigilant Montcahn lost no opportunity of harassing outposts, 
assailing remote settlements, and intercepting convoys. On 
the 17tii of July, a party of twenty Provincials, with three 
ofBoers, was destroyed by the French light troops in the 
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those iiiatritits Irorn the enrmly of the French ai I their aUies. 
He performed thj valuable but uaostentatious =eivice with 
ability and succesj the woika which he theie eetablished 
and garrisoaed siill bear his name * 

We must now letuni to the third espedition of the cam- 
paign against Fort du Quebu lod by General Forbes. Al- 
though this chief hi I p t hib aimy 1 1 motion b fore Aber- 
cromby marched upon the Noithern Lakes he had not been 
able to get his last division a t of Ph ladelpkia till the 30th 
of June: 350 of the 60fh oi Roval Amer can regiment, 
1200 of the 77th Montgomer; s Highlanders f and upward 
of 5000 Provincial's ctmposed hts foice 

* " The village of Rome, fourteen miles west of TIiicB, is situated 
near the 'head waters of the Mohawk : it stands on the site of old Fore 
Stanwix, wliioh was an important post during the Revolutionary and 
French wars." — Pidureiqm Tbitrist, p. 139. 

t " Several soldiers of this and otliec regiments fell into an amhush, 
and were oaptnied by the Indians. Allan Macpherson, seeing his 
Domrades horribly tortured to death, and knowing that the same fate 
awaited him, told the sanies, through an interpreter, that he knew a 
wonderful seoret of a certain medicine, which, if applied to the skin, 
would render it proof i^ainst any weapon. His tale was believed by 
the superstitious Indians, and, anxioos to see the proof, they allowed 
him to gather herbs, and, having mixed and boiled them, to apply the 
concoction to his neck ; be then laid his head upon a block, and chal- 
lenged the strongest man to strike. A warrior came forward, and, to 
prove the virtaeof the medicine, struck a blow with his tom^diawk at 
full strength ; the head flew off several yards. The Indians stood at 
first amazed at their own credulity, but were afterward so pleased at 
the Higblandar's ingenuity in escaping the torture, that they refrained 
from inflicting further cruelties on their surviving victims." — Stewart's 
Sketche) of the MigMandert, vol. Si., p. 6!. 

Some of the Highland regiments sent to America were newly 
raised, and still, in a great degree, retained the wildness of their Celtic 
countrymen, as the following anecdote illustrates: "A soldier of an- 
other regiment, who was ^ sentinel detached from an advaJiced guard, 
seeing a man coming out of the wood with his hair hanging loose, and 
wrapped up in a dark-colored plaid, ho challenged him repeatedly, 
and, receiving no answer (the weather being haay), fired at him and 
killed him. The guard being alarmed, the sergeant ran out to know 
the cause, and the unhappy sentinel, strongly prepossessed that it was 
an Indian, with a blanket about him, who came skulking to take a 
prisoner, or a scalp, cried out, ' I have killed an Indian ! I have 
killed an Indian I' bat, upon being undeceived by the sergeant, who 
went to take a view of the dead man, and being told that he was one 
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The march over ihe Alleganies v^aa long and difficult ; 
tha defiles, foieats swamj-S am! mountains were in thom- 
Bolves formidable obstaoleb had tbeie even been no hostile 
force in front But the judicious airangements of the gen- 
eral overcame alilie the unpedimeiita and the pei la of the ad- 
vance, and Bome dangerous, attacks ot the Indians were repelled 
■with vigorous alacrity. "When the army reached K-aystown,* 
a place about 90 miles from Fort dii Quesne, Forbes halted 
his main body, and detached Lieutenant-oolonel Bouquet, 
with 20U0 men, to take post ia advance of Loyal Hanuing. 
while he constructed a new road, being determined not to 
avail himself of the route used by Braddock. 

Bouquet was unfortunately fired with, ambition to reduce 
the hostile stronghold before the arrival of his chief, and ac- 
cordingly be detached Major Grant and 800 Highlanders 
to reconnoiter the works of Fort du Quesne. The major, 
probably with a similar ambition to tliat of hia chief, en- 
deavored to induce the French to give battle, and drew up 
his men on a neighboring height, beating a march as a chal- 
lenge. The combat was accepted ; the garrison sallied out, 
and, after a very severe action, routed the Highlanders with 
loss, and took 300 prisoners, including the commander. The 
broken remnant of Grant's force fell back in great disorder 
upon their comrades at Loyal Hanniug.t 

Cautioned, but not dispirited, by this untoward occurrence, 
Forbes advanced with his whole army as rapidly as the rug- 
ged couutiy ind unfivorable weather would pernait, although 
so debihtated from illness that he was obliged to be bome on 
a litter &eveial paities of French and Indians endeavored 
to impede his raaioh but v ere always repulsed ; once, how- 

of our own men ind a Highlander ho was so oppressed with grief and 
fright tha.t ho fell ill, and wit£ despaireit of for same days. In oonse- 
qiieni>e of this accident, most of these young soldiers being raw and 
inexperienced, and very few of them conversant in or able to talk En-' 
glish (which was particularly his oase who was hilled), these regi- 
ments were ordered to do no more duly for some lime." — Knox's 
Historical Campaign, vol. i., p. 48. 

* Raystnwn is near Bedford. 

t Loyal Hanning, when fortified by General Forbes, on his return 
to Philadelphia, was called Fori Ligonier. 
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ever ii a i igtt attaeli; "om 1 ss anl confusion weie oe 
casionel by the Highlander and th;, "Viva; man Pioimciala 
hi ng upou each othei thiough mistike The French 
■were not fitiftioiently elated by tJieir victory o^er Gi-int to 
\enture any seruus opposition to Forbess advance ani the 
loss of Fort Frontemc from whence they had been expecting 
a 3 tpply of provisions and warhl e stores lendeied sucoetsful 
leaistance hopeless IM de Lignieres iheir leader tberefnie 
dismantled and abandoned the celebrated fort and dropped 
down the stream ot the Ohio to the friendly settlements on 
the Mississippi The IoIIowiiid; dty the 25th of Novembei 
the Biitish took postessDn ot the deserted stronghold aiii at 
oaci, proceeded to put it in repaii "Oniiei the nev. ov, ners 
Pittsbuig* was substituted foi the lormai name of disastrous 
memory — Foit du Quesne t 

* " With the rniatiimouH eoncurrence of his oiHoers, he altered the 
name of Fort Aa Quesne lo Pittsburg, a weU-earned compllmeiit to 
the minislor who had planned it? conquest," — Lord Mahon's History 
of England, vol. iv., p. 203. 

t " New York. Deo. 13. Early on Monday last an express arrived 
hither irom the westwurd, and brought sundry letters which gave an 
account that Geueral Focbas was in possessioa of Fort du Qnesue ; 
one of those letters said : ' Fort du Quesne, Nov. 26, 1756. I have 

now the pleasure to write to yon frotn the ruins of the fort We 

arrived at six o'clock last night, and lound it in a great measure de- 
strt^ed. There are two forls about twenty yards distant; the one 
built -with imnnense labor, small, bnt a great deal of strotig works col- 
lected into little room, and stands at the point of a narrow neck of 
land at the conftuenoe of the two rivers : it ia square, and has two 
ravelins, gabions at each corner, &o. The other fort stands on the 
bank of the Allegany, in the form of a parallelt^am, but not near bo 
strong aa the other. They sprung a mine, which rained one ot their 
magazines; in the other we found sixteen barrels of ammunition, &o., 
and about a cart-load of scalping-knives. A boy, who had been their 
prisoner about two years, tells us ... . that they had burned five of 
the prisoners they took at Major Grant's defeat, tai the parade, mid 
had delivered others to the Indiatis, who were tomahawked on the 
spot. We found numbers of dead bodies within a quarter of a mile 
of the fort, onbntled, so many monuments of French humanity. Mr. 
Bates is appointed to preach a ihartksgiving sermon for the remark- 
able superiority of his majesty's arms. We left all our tents at Loyal 
Manning, and every convenienoy, except a blanket and a knapsack.' 
Another letter mentions that 'only 2500 picked men marched from 
Loyal Hanning .... that 200 of our people were to ba left at Fort 
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This adiant'igt -was of consdeiable importince to the 
British the IP pect for their ponei among the Indians 
which lecettt disasters m that country had mui,h shiken 
was fully restored and most of the Western native tubea 
sent to o9er aid or at least neutrality Eiigadiei geneial 
Foihes lived but a bnef space to enjoy the credit p:amed by 
this succeis his natuialiy wpak constitution was bioketi by 
the haidship? of the e\peditioii and he d ed soon afteiward 
at Philadelphia, m honor, and r^ietted b) all ^\ ho knew him 

With tlus expedition concluded the campaign of the year 
1758. Although its events were checkered with disaster 
and disgrace, the general result was eminently favorable to 
England, and honorable to the illustrious minister who then 
directed her councils. The reduction of Louisburg and itK 
dependencies would have been of itself sufficient to reward 
the sacriJSces so freeZy made by her patriotic people Now 
in pc«session of a magnificent harbor — the key of the River 
St. Lawrence, it would be an easy taslc to intercept any suc- 
cor which Franco might eudeavor to send to prop her totter- 
ing sway in Canada. The reduction of the Forts Frontenac 
and Du Quesne had paralyzed the enemy's power in the West, 
and given to England all the territory for the possession of 
which the war had ansen Aberctomby s deieit bad been 
solely a negative event his oveiwhe\ming force still hung 
like a thundei cloud upon the shores of the lakes and Mont 
calm weU knew that ha owed his brilliant Mctory to the 
incapacity of the British general not to the want oi niihtary 
virtue in the Biitish troops The men — whose desperate 
valor had been wasted against the impassable birriei at 
Carillon — burning with aidoi to a\engc their defpat under 
an abler chief were still straining, like bloodhounds in a 
leash bj the Canadian Irontiei 

An Qiesne now Pittslmg — 100 of the oldest Virginians the others 
of our olriesl Pei n5\lTTuans Tht Fianch judged rightly m 

abandinmg a tort the liont of uhose polygon is only ISO feet and 
which our shells would have destroyed in throe days. We have fired 
Sonne howitzer shells into the face of the work, which is made of nine- 
inch plank, and rammed between with earth, and fonnd that, in ficing 
bat a few hours, we most have destroyed the eniire faoa." — The F^iS. 
lie Advertisfr, Jan. 20, 17o7 
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With the full accord of the British lilng and people, tlie 
great minister distributed honor and punishment to the prin- 
cipal actors in the important events of the past campaign. 
General Abercroraby was superseded ia his command,* and 
Amherst, the conqueror of Louisburg, appointed chief of the 
American armies in his place. Immediately on receiving 
this commission, the new general embarked at Halifax for 
Boston, and thence proceeded to Now York, where he ar- 
rived on the 12th of December, and assumed the command 
of the forces. On the 34th of January following, the un- 
happy Abercromby sailed for England in the Bemmington 
man-of war. Brigadier-general Wolfe accompanied him, in 
consequence of permission granted in his original order of ser- 
vice to return when the expedition had succeeded. Colonel 
Monokton was left in command at Nova Scotia. 



CHAPTEU Vr. 



It will now be advisable to consider the state of the two 
great rival rnces on the North American continent, before 
entering upon the relation of the eventful campaign which 
was hut the crisis of a surely approaching fate. Although 
the decisive blow that forever crushed the power of France 
was doubtless dealt l)y the immortal Wolfe upon the Plains 
of Abraham, the slow but. certain conquest of Canada had 
progressed for many a previous year ; with the wisdom and 
rectitude of the counselor, with the ax and plow of the set- 
tler, with the thrift and adventure of the merchant, with the 
sober industry of the mechanic, and the daring hardihood of 
the fish D an as ti e glorious battle won. Against weap- 
ons such as thes the chivalry of Montcalm and of his 

* " H as n p f sleuilet abilities, and ulterly dnvoid of 

energy and I anl Pitt too late regretted the eiror he had 

ooromltted a nniand of soch importaaoe to one so little 

known to h m and h p ved so anfit fo sustain it.'" — Graham, vol. 
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splendid \eteian ieginn,nts vainly stro\e Ti tliem iictoiy 
brcught glory without gain maction dingei and diaastei 
rum Despite fheu tourage activity and skill the rado 
hut vigoioua Bntish population tike surging waves gained 
lapidly on eveiy aide and at length hurbt the opposing bai 
(lers of military oiganizatioii and pouied m a broad flood 
over tlie dieary level ol an oppiessed and ■spiritless land 

111 the year 1759 the population of Canada had only 
reached to 60,000 souls, iiid it Wds found to havt decreaaed 
during the last twenty years of war and want ; of these, 
6700 dwelt under the protection of the ramparts of Quebec, 
4000 at Montreal, and 1500 at the little town of Three 
K.ivers. The greater part of the remainder led a rural life 
on the fertile banks of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, 
while a few wandered with gun and rod among Indian tribes 
scarcely more savage than themselves, over the prairies, and 
oa the shores of the great lakes and rivers of the West. The 
settlements on both shores below Quebec were then almost 
as advanced as now ; small white houses, dainty in the dis- 
tince stretched in rows foi many mdes along the level banks 
or dotted Ihe hill = de m picluretqiie irregularity Here and 
there neat wooden Lhuri-hes of a pecubarly quaint arehi 
tecture stood the centeis of hamlets and knots of farms 
In their neighboihood the eucumbeimg forest was ueuaUy 
cleared away with careful industiy and each fertile nook 
and valley and the boidera of each stieam were xich with 
wa\ing corn Through these lower settlements a sort 
of rude track extended ioi many riili.s by the water side 
On the laige and beaitfil isl'ml of Orleans many thou 
sand ai,res of coin and pulse \(ere sown the fainia caiefuUy 
separate! by woolen pahiig tad iteisectel m th tolerable 

Between Quebec and Montieal the banks of the Great 
River wore hardly in so advance 1 a state as those toward 
the ea the oh iiches WLie fewei and more distant the 
houses ruder and moie scattered Tht,re were many miles 
indeed where no traces of h man md stry greeted the 
tiaveleis e>e The iho es of tie great lakes oi rather 
e\pan?ioits of the ^itieam Meie hearv namjs and thickets 
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aad tlie slopes of the disl mt Iiills btill bore the primes dl 
forest Oa the oandy fiata of Thii-e Risers in a, scatteied 
village dwelt a population more numerous Ihati thit of the 
present daj a small aurrouading district was cleared and 
cultivated but the mam occiipatwn and support of the in 
hahifaata was the fui tiade with the Indians -who resoited 
thither fiom the unknown north by the wateis of the broad 
slreams here uniting With the &t Lawrence 

The nth and fertile island oi Montreal was aheady gen 
eralij cleaied and extensively but thinly peopled Thp 
city at times called \iUe Maiie m old majia langed some 
what iriegulaily foi more than a mile along the ii\er side 
and was even then remarkable for the superiority of its public 
buildings over those of its colonial neighbors. 

The Fathers of the Suipiclan Order, by virtue of a grant 
ift the year 1663, wrere proprietors of the whole of this rich 
district. They had established three courts of justice in the 
city, and erected a stately church of cut slone at a great 
expense. The Knights Hospitallers also possessed a very 
handsome building. A large, solid rampart of heavy beams, 
with eleven separate redoubts, protected the landward face 
of Montreal, and two platform batteries commanded the 
streets from end to end. 

Here was the great d6p6t of the northwestern fur trade, 
and here, also, the best market for the plentiful crops of the 
adjoining island, of the prairie, and of the Richelieu district. 

In the month of June the savages came hither in canoes 
from places even at 500 miles' distance, to exchange their 
peltries for guns, ammunition, clothes, weapons, and utensils 
of iron and brass. The meeting or fair lasted for nearly 
three months, and during that time the town presented a 
strange and sometimes fearful spectacle ; motley groups of 
fierce and hostile Indians occupied the streets, now engaged 
in bloody strife, again sunk in brutal intoxication. The 
French used every effort to preveut the sale of ardent bpivits, 
but in vain, although sentinels were posted night and day to 
forbid the supply of the maddening liquor, and to preserve 
something of order in the wild gathering ; all precautions 
proved ineffectual, and the drunkard fretjuently became also 
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less ihau nine large eoclesiaslical edifices arose wltliiu this 
comparatively limited space. 

Tiieie wei-e the bishop's palace, tho courts of judicature, 
and the house of the Knights Ilospitallera, the latter built 
of stane, extenaire, handsora.e, and adorned with two stately 
paviliotis. There, also, in a commanding situation, stood the 
Jesuits' college and their church, which was almost maguifi- 
oent in the interior decorations. The governor's palace, how- 
ever, erected in 1 639, was the proudest ornament of the colo- 
nial capital. 

Southwest of the Upper Town, on the crest of the head- 
land, was the citadel, a large, imperfectly quadrangular fort, 
with flanking deieuses at each corner, only protected, bow- 
ever, by a wall on the inner side. Further on, a large 
work of great design, but not yet finished, crowned the height 
of Cape Diamoad :* from the northern angle of this work, 
an irregular hne of bastioned defenses ran across the whole 
promontory to the Rivei St. Charles. Some rude and im- 
perfect field works, with redoubts, strengthened the front to- 
ward the Plains of Abraham. 

The Lowei Town covered the beach of the Great River 
under the chffs of the promontory : the dwellings, stores, and 
offices oi the merchants, many of them handsome and solid, 
filled up this narrow space. The only edifice of note, how- 
ever, was the church of Notre Dame de Victoire, built to 
commemorate Phipps's defeat in 1690. The defense of this 
part of the city was a large platform battery on the most 
salient point of the shore, placed scarcely above the level of 
the waters. The access from the Lower to the Upper Town 
was steep, narrow, and difficult, and protected by flanking 
loop-holed walls. 

There was also a considerable suburb called St. Eoch's, 
on the side of the Kiver St. Charles, where dwelt the chief 
part of the laboring population, in irregular streets of mean 
and temporary houses. A large portion of the now valuable 
space was unoccupied, and here and there the rocky hill side 
remained as nature had made it. A few of the primeval 

• See Appendix, No. LXVII. 
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ibrost trees still ornamented the gardens and lerraocp of the 
cily, and clothed the neighhoritig clifls. 

In the wide plain lying by the banks of the River St. 
Charles, many handecme country houses and pleasant seats, 
with well-cultivated gardens and rich orcliaids, met the eye, 
and, on the slopes beyond, the trim villages of Charlesburg, 
Lorette, and Eeauport ; tho distant mountain range, with 
its forest covering, formed, as now, the background of the 
broad and beautiful picture. 

From the Falls of Montmorency * to Quebec, a continuous 
chain of intrenchments defended the northern bank of the 
St. Lawrence, A large boom lay across the mouth of the 
River St. Charles, and the bridge, about a quarter of a mile 
high up the stream, was protected by a " t^te du pent." 
All these various worlis and fortifications weco, however, 
rude and imperfect ; the strength, as well as the beauty, of 
this magnificent position, was chiefly due to the bountiful 
hand of Nature, 

The cultivation of the fertile Canadian soil was of a very 
lude description ; but even the feeble indastry of the " hab- 
itau" was generally repaid by rich and plentiful crops. The 
animals of the chase, and the inexhaustible supplies of fish, 
in their lakes and rivers, were resources that better suited 
the thriftless and scanty population than the toilsome produce 
of the field. Tillage was negleiited ; they cared not to raise 
more grain than their own immediate wants demanded. The 
unparalleled monopolies of the colonial government deprived 
labor of the best stimulant — the ceitain enjoyment of its 
fruits. The farmer hardly cared to store up his superabund- 
ant harvest, when his haggard was exposed to the licensed 
plunder of cruel and avaricious officials, or served hut as a 
sign where the domineering soldiery of Old France might 
find free quarters. He that sowed the seed knew not who 
might reap the crop. Often, when the golden fields were 
almost ripe for the sickle, the war-summons sounded in the 

* " Cette cBsoade a 6t6 rommfie le Sault do Montmoccnei et le points 
porta le nom de Lfivi. C'est que la Nouvelle France a eu siiccessive- 
raent ponr Vice-Kois I'Amiral de Montmorenoi el Henri da Lfvi, le 
Doc da Venladoar, son naveu." — Charlevoix, 
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Canadian hamlets, and the whole male population were 
hurried away to stem some distant Indian onslaught, or to 
inflict on some British settlement a ruin scarcely mure com- 
plete than their own. In the early wars M'ith the fierce 
Iroquois, this rude militia had ever answered their leaders' 
call with ready zeal, and fought with worthy courage; when 
the haughty savage was subdued and humbled, and a new 
and more dangerous foe arose in the hereditary enemies of 
their fatherland, the Canadians again took the field, strong 
in the spirit of national hatred. But as, year after year, the 
vain strife continued, and, despite their valor and even suc- 
cess, the British power hemmed thorn more closely in, their 
hearts sickened at the hopeless quarrel, and they longed for 
peace even under a stranger's sway. Their fields desolate, 
their villages deserted, their ships driven from the seas, what 
cared they for the pride of France, when its fruit to them 
was ruin, opprftsaion, and contempt!* What oared they 
for the Bourbon lily, when known hut as the symbol of ava- 
rice and wrong ! 

The manufactares of this neglected though splendid colony 
snarcely merit even a passing notice. Flax and hemp were 
worked only sufficiently to show how much was lost in their 
neglect, and the clothing of this simple peasantry was chiefly 
of a coarse gray woollen stufl", the produce of their own 
wheels and looms. At the forges of St, Maurice, near Three 
K-ivera, indeed, iron works were carried on with some skill, 
and profit to the employed, if not to the employers. 

The commercial spirit of the French, such as it was, the 
fur trade almost wholly engrossed ; the fisheries were never 
carried on with any vigor by the colonists ; some adventurers, 
indeed, from the home porte, bore the produce of the northern 
waters, with Canadian timber and provisions, to the tropical 
islands, but even this limited trade was monopolized by a. 

* " Ponr les natifs dn pays, laissons Ibb a leur vie erraiita el 
laborinuse dans le bois aveo les sauvages, a leui's exeroioes militairea ; 
ila en seront raoins opuleiils, raais plus rotmstes, plus braves, plus 
Tertueus:, o'est i dire, plus propre a servir I'^tat, et plus fidelas ii le 
vouloir."^-LEKrE de M, It Marqtik de Montcalm a M. de Berryer, 
Montreal, April 4, 1757. 
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disgrace of a deseived and violent divorce 

TheCndaanbty h wdsc d 

from thevidliyffirsh m 

settled in h h gli wn fl li 

of their ancesto p vi g al p 

ported by a p & n 

seigneurie p h d p m 

* TI a b t pa t of tl e reg ment de Caiigaan Salieres had re- 
n a ned in Ca ida an I at the end ot the war against the Iroquois, 
he be va" hah an? hav g ohta ned their dismissal on this oon- 
\ JIan e offi e s ha b aioed lands witli all the rights 
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to the eommand of a distant post, where ample oppovtuiiitips of 
dishonest aggrandizement were afforded and improved. Even 
the largest and least fortunate clasa wero provided for hy the 
]ess profitable favor of comrnissioiis in the colonial corps. 

These favorites of power were generally vain and indolent 
men ; they disdained trade and agriculture alike as beneath 
their high-born dignity ; but they did not scruple to grasp 
at every convenient opportunity of easy profit, whether law- 
ful or contraband ; and they exacted, frequently with un- 
equal justice, a large portion of the fruits of the earth from 
their peasant vassals. Tho feeble complaints of poverty 
against oppression were seldom loud enough to awake the 
attention of judges who were themselves often aa guilty as 
the accused. From the especial favor enjoyed by the Cana- 
dian gentry under the rule of Prance, they were stanch to 
the last to Iier and to their own interests, and, as far as they 
went, were the most effective garrison in the colony : to them 
the prospect of British conquest was hateful and ruinous ; 
with it must end their reign of corruption and monopoly. 

At the time of the first settlement of Canada, the Ibudal 
system existed in the mother country in all its Gothic rigor, 
and thus it was naturally established in spirit and in letter 
as the basis of the new society. Every territorial possession 
in New France was originally held by grants under the 
strictest form of tiiese iron laws; but, aa the country became 
more populous and of increasing importance, a variety of 
modifi-cations was gradually introduced, tending to curb the 
exorbitant power of the seigneurs, and proportionally to ele- 
vate the condition of their vassals. By degrees, many of the 
more obnoxious features of feudalism were efTaoed, and the 
nature of the tenure' became to a certain extent adapted to 
the pecuhar circumstances of the colony. The independent 
holdings by " free and common soccage" were not, however, 
efiectually introduced till thirty years after the conquest. 

of seigneurs ; Ihej ealahlished themselves in tlie oouTilry, married 
there, and their posletity are still there. Tho greatest part were 
gentlemen, and thus Canada has more of the "ancienne noblesse" 
timn any of the other qolonieR, perhaps than all the others together. — 
Charlevoix. 
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The favored classes of the Canadians were devoted to 
social amusements ; excursions by day, parties for gaming, 
and the dance at night, occupied their summer; and in win- 
ter, sleighing, skating, snow-shoe iiig, and evening rlunion, 
turned that dreary time into a season of enjoyment. Lively, 
free, and graceful in manners, their vanity and want of edu- 
cation were little noticeable in the intereourse of daily life.* 
They were inclined to ostentation and extravagance ; t the 
means, often unscrupulously procured, were squandered with 
careless prof s on ani they generally e deavoied to keep up 
an appea ance of w ealth beyo d that w h ch tliey really pos- 
sessed. Hen de Poi t Br an b shop of Quebec n his re- 
markdUe adiresa to the Ca id an people mmed itely hefote 
the conqi es Ira vs a dark p eture of the re) g o s and moral 
condition of ll e nhab tants it the me a 1 attr butes the 
threitened d nger to the espec a w ath of Heave for the 
absence of p oub zeal — for tl e p of e d ve s ona — the insuf 
ferable e"vce ses of games of chince — h contempt of relig- 
ious ordii a ces — open obber eb — 1 1, no s acts of nj istice — 
shameful rapmes The contagion is newly umversal " Mak- 
ing every allowance for the woithy ecclesiastic's probable 
evaggeiation of the causes which excited hii indignation, 
the evidence of their own spiritual pastoi must bear heavily 
against the reputation of the French colonists 

* ' Lei Canadiens, c eit ^ due, !es Lieoles da Canada, respitenl 
en naissant an air de liberie qui Ics rend fort agrcables dans le com 
meroo de la vie, et nuUe part aillears on lie parle plus puremout iiotn 
langue. On ne remarqae meme ioi aucon aocent." — Charlevoix, torn 
v., p. 117. 

"I confess I have a strong sympathy for the French Canadians 
they are ' si bons enfans.' I reineniber, canvassing at Boston with an 
American gentleman, the expression used witli regard to French Can- 
ada by a late English traveler, 'that it was a pcovinoe of Old France, 
■without lis brilliancy or its vices.' My friend's remark was, 'Whal 
ramains after so large a subtraction ?' Bat I thought, and still think, 
the expression graphic and just." — Godlej's Letters from Am 

t " The Frenchmen who considered things in their true light 
plained very mnch that a groat part of the ladies in Canada had got 
into the pernicious custom oftaldng too mnch care of their dress, and 
squandering all their fortunes, and more, upon it, instead of sparmg 
something for future times. "—ProfcsBor Kalm, 1747, 
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The clergy were usually classed in the second rank of 
Canadian precedence ; in actual importance, however, they 
had no superior. Those holding the higher offices of the 
Church were chiefly or exclusiveiy of ITrench origin, and 
some among them were men of high talents and attainments ; 
the parochial ministers and curates were generally colonists, 
sprung from the humble orders of society, locally educated, 
and limited in their ideas. Nevertheless, their influence 
over the still simpler parishioners was very great. These 
inferior clergy were placed under the absolute control of their 
bishops, by them promoted, removed, or dispossessed at pleas- 
ure ; a certain degree of jealousy, therefore, not unnaturally 
mingled itself with the curate's reverend awe of his alien 
prelate, whose lessons of humility were often less strongly 
inculcated by example than by precept. Although many 
of the country priests exerted themselves zealously against 
the English, under the impression that a heretic conquest 
would be the ruin of their Chutch, they were not altogether 
contented with the intimacy of the connection that bound 
them to France. The idea had arisen, increased, and rip- 
ened among them, that from then own body a discrimina- 
ting government could have selected wise ind holy men upon 
whose heads the apostolic miter might have been judiciously 
placed. The arrival of a new bishop or other ecclesiastical 
dignitary from France was no moro a matter of rejoicing to 
the reverend fathers of Canada than that of a Parisian col- 
lector or intendant to the piovmcia! merchant and farmer. 
In the year 1759, however, the Bishop ol Quebec, the Abb6 
de laCorne, was of Canadian origin, notwithstanding which, 
he was at that criti 1 f n F n Wh th B" h p 

no of Quebec was eo d b L \ 
dowed the new see w h h n h hb 

Benevent and I'Est b q n h ■« 

a general fund for th wh 

a yeariy income ofSOvrw wdm d h 

colonial bishopric. Th h h d y a 

royal pension and aabynF gh eda 

13,000 livres annu lly 

Besides some lib al m th F n h w 
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the Hotel da Ville, and other external sources, no less than 
one fourth of all the granted lands was bestowed upon tha 
Church establish me at, and the several religious, educational, 
and charitable institutions of the colony, and a tithe of a 
twenty-aisth part of all the produce of the fields was also 
appropriated to the support of the parochial clergy. 

First in establishment, and beyond all compare foremost 
in importance among the religious orders iu the colony, was 
that of the Jesuits : to their particular care were intrusted 
the education of youth and the Indian misaions. Here, as 
in all other countries where that mysterious and once terrible 
brotherhood had taken root, the traces of their vampire energy 
wei-e plainly and painfully visible. We can not, however, 
but regard with admiration the courage and unquenchable 
zeal of these extraordinary men ; their union of strange and 
eontradiclfliy qualities astouuda us : the strong will of the 
tyrant, the enterprise of the freeman, and the discipline of 
the slave. With variety and versatility of power, but sin- 
gleness of purpose, they pursued their appointed course ; 
■whether warping the minds of their civiliaed pupils in 
the chill tranquillity of the cloister, or denouncing idols 
among the fiercest of the heathen, ever devoted and un- 
wearied. 

The mission of the Jesuit priests was to bring the savage, 
on any terms, within the pale of the visible Church ; not to 
advance him in civiliaation, but to tamo him to the utmost 
possible docihty. They overleaped the tedious difficulties 
of conversion, and proselyted whole tribes in a single day. 
,A,t times they oven adapted the forms of Catholicism to the 
ferocious customs of the Indians. On one occasion, when 
the Christian Hurons were" about to torture and slay some 
heathen Iroquois taken in battle, the missionary, by bribes 
and prayers, gained permission to baptize the victims, but 
made no intercession to save them from an agonizing death : 
while under tho torments of the fire and the knife, they 
recited their new creed instead of chanting the last war- 
song. The Jesuit historian of this dreadful scene calls on 
his readers to rejoice in the providential mercy that brought 
the captured Iroquois within the blessed fold of the Church, 
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In the ti'iiirapk of ChriBtiaiiizing the heathen, Iio despised the 
task of humtinizing the Chrietiaa. 

Evea the wise and heue?olent Charlevoix seemed to have 
forgotten, that Christianity is " the religion of civilized man," 
and that its doctrine and practice are utterly incompatible 
■with the habits of savage lifo. He, in common with his 
Jesuit brethren, ever exhibited a jealous hesitation, and dis- 
like to the enlightenment of the Indiana by secular instruc- 
tion, or to the improvement of their physical condition ; any 
eiibrt made by others with this object caused them deep 
uneasiness. When, in 1667, M. de Talon, the iateudant, 
urged by the far-sighted Colbert, endeavored to introduce 
the language and civilization of Europe among the savages, 
he was defeated by tho determined opposition of the mis- 
sionaries, who alone at that time exercised influence over 
the red children of the forest. Nearly twenty years after- 
ward the same policy was pressed upon M. de DenoaviUe, 
and by him attempted ; but, as Charlevoix complacently 
says, when the French were brought into contact with tho 
Indians for this purpose, " the French became savages 
instead of the savages becoming French." This readiness 
ill adapting themselves to the habits of the natives, which 
for a time gained them great power and popularity,* waa 
ultimately fatal to their success as colonists. The An- 
gle -Americans, on the other hand, despising their Indian 
neighbors, and, in return, hated and feared by them, were 
Eeldom or never infected by the coatagion of savage in- 
dolence 

M de Frontcnac writes, in the year 1691, that "the 
expeiience ot t«eivo years' residence in Canada has coq- 
vinced me that the Jesuit missions ought not to be separated 
as thev are Irom the settlements of the French, hat that 
free intercouise should be encouraged between the Indians 
and Europeans thus they might become 'francisi' at tho 

" Of ill the Fa opeans, my countrymen are moat beloved by tbo 
Indians Th s is on ing to ihe gayety of the French, to their brilliant 
valor to their londness for the chuse, and, indeed, for ihe savage life, 
na it the highest degree of civilization approximated to the state of 
natniB. — Chateanbnatid'B TravtUin Amcrka, ha., vol. i., p. 173. 
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as an additional intercesBor above for tlicm and tlicir labor 
of charity." 

Almost the only civilization, and permanent religions 
faitJi and practice, was established among the Indiana by 
the labors of Pn>tesfaiit missionaries. They, from the be- 
ginning, sought to cherish habits of industry and forethought, 
and to givQ their converts a taste for the comforla of life. 
In every instance of succesaful effort in the cause of civiliza- 
tion, from the earliest time to the present day, the native 
population has increased in numbers, and become gradually 
exempt from that mysterious curse of decay ■which seems to 
cling to all the rest of their savage brethren.* 

The descendants of the now neglected Jesuit converts are 
in no wise distinguishable from other savages. By the 
labors of the brotherhood no permanent impression was 
stamped upon the Indians ; they yielded themselves up in 
a great measure to the guidance of their missionary, who, 
in. return, taught them the outward form and ceremony of 
his faith, but nothing more. He was the mmd and the 
soul of the community ; he alone exercised forethought, 
guarded against danger, and measured out enjoyment ; to 
a certain extent he improved the temporary circumstances 
of his disciples, but he robbed them of their native energy, 
and crushed all freedom ot thought and of individual action ; 

* " Mr. N (a miss oi ai5 among Lhe Mohawk Indians' in Canada) 
has been for a long time among the Indiana, and knows them well : 
he has a better ofiinion of them and of their capacity for acqturing 
(lomestio and mdustrious htbits, than most white men to whom I have 
spoken Mr N is by no means without hopes that, in a gen- 
eration or two, these Indians may become qniia civilized : they are 
giving up their wandering habits, and settling rapidly upon iarms 
Uiroaghont their territory ; and in conseqnence, probably, of this 
change in their mode of life, the decrease in Iheu^ numbers, which 
threatened a total extinotion of the tvibe, has ceased of lale years. 
If it tarns out as he expects, this will form, an exception to the general 
law which aiFects their people." — Godley's Letters from America, 
vol. i., p. 163. See Appendix, No. LXX. 

1 ThBBn Iniliaas last thpir poBseESliiiis in the SlBUs by ailhetiiie: to Great Gritun 
in (he Rnolutloiuiy »si, and received in compensation a aeltloineiit in Canada uf 
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he being lemoved the hodj lum'iii ed dtpmt 1 of iill direct 
ing intellect the coadition. of the Chiiatianized bit umn 
Btructed savage soon became almost the loT^cat ot humau 
evjatence till ■weikness hardship and ft-mme awept him 
away fftm the =ci-no of earthly sufTeiing 

A V(,ry abli, writer on colonization ascribes tht, rapid 
decay in numlers of all Jesuit congregitions whether in 
the snows ot Canada or the burning sunshine of Pa)af,uay 
to the unnatural restraint in which they hve No vigilant 
superintendence moial instrui-tion and phjaical well hein^ 
can corapenaate fo; the loas of freedom of action and the 
habit of self gnidance The necessity of taking thought for 
himself and Iivmg bj the sweat of his blow seema indis 
pensable to the 1 ealthy actioa of man s nafuit It can not 
be domed that manj of these communities have held to 
gather for genetations iree irom the coirodang caies and cor 
ruptmg vices of civilization amply Buppked (supeistitioii 
apart) with lehgious instruction and free from ciima and 
pumsbment and many may be tempted favorably to con 
tiast the feeble innocence of this theociacy -with the tuibu 
lent passions and vices which defoim moie advanced societies 
and to forget that the man whose mind is thus enslaved 
IE sunk below the leiel of hio kmd hn ccntentment and 
Eimplicily aie ipathj and ignorance and hia obedience is 
degradation 

Although the evident aim of the brotheihcod la to paialyze 
intJlectwl lile m other= nothing la li,ft undone to giie vt 
tality to then own The Ts,snit regards his society as the 
"oul or citadel ot Catholii, theocricy and saorificts to it 
every social tie his free w 11 and hio life fired with its 
gigantic ambition and its piide they become his faith and 
morals , his constant idea is the hope of his older s universal 
Bway ; in darkness and secrecy, with patience and invincible 
perseverance, he works on at the labor of centuries, devoted 
to the one great purpose, the fulfillment of which his dilating 
eye sees through the vista of unborn generations. Yet this 
wonderful organization holds the eternal passion of its deep 
heart riveted upon an object ever unattainable; for the 
Jesuit seeks not to rear the snpreraacy of his Church upon 
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The Caaadian peasantry, or "habitans," were generally 
a healthy, simple, and virtuous race, but they were also ex- 
tremely ignorant ; indeed, the jealousy of theit rulers would 
never suffer a printing-press to be erected in the country ; 
few could read or write, and they were remarkably croduloua 
of even the grossest fabrications which emanated from their 
superiors. Chiefly of Norman origin, they inherit many an- 
cestral characteristics : litigious, yet impetuous and thought- 
leBS ; brave and adventurous, but witii little constancy of 
purpose. The resemblance of the interior of a peasant's 
dwelling in Normandy, and on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, was remarkable to a practiced eye : with the excep- 
tion of tbe flooring — which in Canada is always of wood, 
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ihe reign of Loais XIV. ; he encoaraged the arts, promoted manolac- 
tares with axtraordinary success (only arrested by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes), and may be said to have created the French 
navj. ' Je vous dois tout, site,' said the dying Maaarin to Louis 
XIV., ' mais je eroLs m' acquitler en queiqiie sorte avec voire MajestS 
en irous donnant Colbert.' " — Biograpkie tlmveraeUe, art. Colbert. 

t " Unlike their Anglo-American neighbors .... and now they fonnd- 
ed schools and courts of justice {in Virginia), and the plantation was 
extended 140 miles up the river on hoth sides. But now, when the 
English were secure, and tlionght of nothing but peace, the savages 
came snddenly upon them, and slew of them 347 men, women, and 

children This massacre happened by reason ihey had built 

their plantations remote from one another in above thirty several 
places, whioh made them now, upon consnitation, to reduce thorn all 
to five or six places, whereby they may better assist each other, since 
which .time they have always lived in good security." — Baker's 
CkTimiclc, p. 447. 1674. 
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their own merits r this was not without some advantages, 
as it strengthened self-reliance, and gave spirit to overcome 
difficulties. The form and stature of the Canadian ranked 
high in the scale of mankind, but his vitality, though great, 
was not lasting ; at a comparatively early age his frame ex- 
hibited symptoms of decliae, and the buows of time descended 
upon his head. 

Father Charlevoix simply remarks upon the intellectual 
powers of the Canadians, that "they are supposed to he 
incapable of any great scientific acquirements, or of patient 
study and application i I can not, however, answer for the 
justice of this remark, for we have never yet seen any one 
attempting to follow such pursuits." He gives them credit, 
however, tor a rare taste for mechanics, and states that they 
frequently arrive at great perfection in trades to which thoy 
Lave never been apprenticed. 

To reduce this volatile people to rules of military disci- 
pline was always found extremely difficult, but, in many 
respects, theic own peculiar manner of waging war, at least 
against the Indians, was far more eiHcient in the wild scenes 
of savage contest : they were more to be depended upon for 
a sudden effort than for the continuous operations of a cam- 
paign, and in a time of excitement and under a commander 
whom they could trust, they have shown themselves capable 
of deeds of real daring. They wero not commendable for 
filial affection, but elicited the warmest eulogiums from the 
reverend father (Charlevoix) on their piety and zeal. The 
sum of thdr virtues and vices denoted the promise more of a 
good than of a great people. 

The Provincial revenue, produced by custom dues on 
imports and exports, charges on the sales of land, duties on 
spirituous hquors, tights on intestate deaths, shipwrecks, and 
miscellaneous sources, amounted to something under £ 14,000 
sterling the year of the conquest, and the aid from the cof- 
fers of France to the eccleaiaattcal, civil, and military estab- 
lishments was nearly £4760. These resources could not 
provide liberal salaries for the numerous colonial officials; as 
before stated, however, they made up for the deficiency by 
shameless and enormons peculations. 
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CHAPTER VIL 







DuuiNU the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
British North American, provinces had made extraordinary 
progress in population and ■wealth — a piogresa then uu- 
equaled in the world's history, and only now excelled by 
that of the Australian settlements. From many of the 
European nations, swarms of the energetic and discontented 
poured into the land of plenty and comparative fceedom. 
By far the greater number of immigrants, however, were 
from the British islands, and their national character in a 
great measure, absorbed the peculiarities of all the rest. 
The natural increase of the population also far exceeded 
that of European states ; the abundant supply of the neces- 
saries of life, and immunity from oppressive restraint, pro- 
duced their invaiiable results. In the absence of any har- 
assing care for the future, early marriages were almost 
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imiversally contracted. The man who posaesseil no capital 
but his labor found in it the rneans of present support, and 
even of future wealth ; if he failed to obtain, remunerative 
employment in the old distriotB, he needed ouly to carve out 
Ilia way in the new. The fertile wilderness ever welcomed 
him with rui!e but abundant hospitality ; every tteo that 
fell beneath his as was an obstacle removed from the road, 
to competence ; every harvest home, an earnest of yet richer 
rewards to come. 

From the first, the British colonists had applied them- 
selves to agriculture as the great business of life ; then trade 
foUowed, to supply luxuries in exchange for superabundant 
products ; and manufactures came next, to satisfy the in- 
creasing necessities of a higher civilization. From the pe- 
culiarities of the country, atid the restless and irregular 
habits of many of the earher immigrants, a system of culti- 
vation arose, which, however detrimental to the progress of 
some individuals, tended to develop the resources of the 
country with aslonishing rapidity. A number of the hardy 
men, who first began the clearing of the wilderness, only 
played the part of pioneers to those who permanently settled 
on the fertile soil i they felled the trees with unec[ualed dex- 
terity, erected log houses and barns, hastily inclosed their 
farms, and, in an incredibly short space of time, reduced the 
land to a sort of cultivation. With their crops, a few cat- 
tle, and the produce of the chase, they gained subsistence 
for themselves and their families. These men could not 
endure the restraints of regular society ; as the population 
advanced toward them, and they felt the obnoxious neigh- 
borhood of the magistrate and the tax gatherer, they were 
easily induced to dispose of their clearings at a price en- 
hanced by that of surrounding settlements : once again they 
plunged into the wilderness, and lecommenced their life of 
almost savage independence. 

The new owner of the pioneer's clearing was generally a 
thrifty and industrious farmer i his object, a home for him- 
self and an inheritance for his children. In certain hope of 
success, he labored with untiring energy, and converted the 
half-won waste into a fruitful field. His neighbors have 
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progressed equally with himself; the dark shadows of the 
forest vanish from the surrounding country ; detached log 
huts change to clusters of comfortable dwellings ; churches 
arise, villages swell into towns, towns info eitioa. 

This system exercised an important influence on the 
politics and manners of the colonists ; the reatlesB, impatient, 
and discontented found ample scope and occupation in the 
wilderness, instead of waging perpetual strife against Iho 
restraints of law and order in the older districts : many of 
these men ultimately even became useful and industrious. 
The acquisition of a little property of their own, and the 
necessity of law and order for the preservation of that prop- 
erty, reconciled them to the forfeiture of the wild liberty in 
■which they had before exulted. The truculonoo of the 
desperate oilmen turned into the healthy ambition of the 
prosperous. 

Along the shores of the magnificent bays and estuaries 
of the Atlantic coast had already arisen many populous and 
thriving cities. Boston numbered more than 30,000 inhab- 
itants ; her trade was great ; her shipping bore the produce 
of all coantries through all seas, eitliet as carriers for others, 
or to supply her own increasing demands ; her sailors were 
noted for hardihood and skill, her mechanics for industry, 
and her merchants for thrift and enterprise ; her councils, 
and the customs of her people, still bore the stamp which the 
hands of the Pilgrim Fathers had first impressed. Moral, 
sober, perseveiing, thoughtful, but narrow-minded and nn- 
genial, they were little prone to allow the enjoyment of 
social intercourse to interfere with the pursuit of wealth. 
Although at times oppressive and always intolerant tliem- 
selves, they ever resented with jealous promptitude the 
shghtest infringement of their own freedom of eonscience or 
action. They despised but did not pity the Indian, and 
had no scruple in profiting largely by the esjjhange of the 
deadly fire-water for his valuable fuis. 

At the time of which we treat, the people of the New 
England States numbered more than 380,000 ; they were 
the bone and sinews of British power in America ; in peace 
the most prosperous and enterprising, and in war the jnopt 
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territory for nearly 300 miles from south to novtli, and re- 
ceived many considerable streams at both sides. However, 
no comiaercial town of any great importance had grown up 
on the shores of these navigable wafers. 

The Carolinas, bounded to the north by Virginia, estead 
along the Atlantic coast for upward of 400 miles, and stretch 
westward 300 miles into the interior of the vast continent. 
They are. divided into two provinces, the North and the 
South; the first the more populous, richer in production, 
more advanced in commerce and prosperity. Here, as the 
tropics are approached, the sultry climate favors the cultiva- 
tion of rice, indigo, and tobacco : great numbers of slaves 
labored in the fertile swamps, and beautiful but unhealthy 
valleys of these states, enriching the ruling race by their 
lives of unrequited toil. We do not find any exact record 
of the population at the time of which we treat, but that of 
both the Carolinas was probably not less than 260,000 ; of 
'these more than one half were whites. 

Georgia, the most southern of the British settlements in 
America, skirts the Atlantic shore for abowt sixty miles, and 
includes the whole extent of the Western country to the 
Apalachian Mountains, nearly 300 miles away, widening 
gradually to 150 miles in breadth. To the south lay tho 
Spanish limits, marked by the E.iver Altamaha, and the 
deserted fort of San Augustin. At this time the province 
was thinly peopled, its resoiirces little known, and its lux- 
uriant savannas still wasted their exuberant fertility in rank 
vegetation and pestilential decay. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, raised some quantities of rice and indigo, and bad even 
made progress in the culture of silk. At Augusta, the 
second town in importance, situated 300 miles in the in- 
terior, a profitable fur trade was established with the Chero- 
kees, and dther comparatively civilized Indians. 

It has been seen that the British North American colonies 
contained upward of 1,300,000 inhabitants at the com- 
mencement of the campaign which destroyed the power of 
Prance on the Western continent. Enormous as was this 
physical superiority over the rival colony of Canada, the 
wealth and resources of the British bore a vastly greater 
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proj-Oiti 11 to tho e of their enemies Barnabj an iiitclli 
gent English traveler who at this time visited Amanca 
infotms us that all the luxurious fruits of 'health weie die 
played m out ti ansa tlan tic settlements and that m a jour 
nej of 1200 miSei through the counti\ he was never once 
solicited for alms At the same time he observes that the 
poojie were already imbued with a strong spirit of independ 
ence * and that a deep but vague impression e\i8ted that 
they were destined foi some splendid futuie But among 
these sfuidy and ambitious men mutual jealou=iLS rendered 
a permanent union of then councils appaiently impossible 
the mothet country faded in hei efibrt to bring the strength 
of her gigantic colonies lo bear togethei t upon any imperial 
object although she subsequently succeeded I it too well in 
creating unanimitj of feeling againfet herself 

By the fill of Louisburg and the complete s bjeotion. of 
the Acadian petunsuK the h gh lo^l of the '^t Lawience 

* " . . . , Such is fhe state of the governments, that there can not 
oa the aontloent be produced tin instanoe of the governors being able 
to carry his majesty's instmotiona into execution where the people 
have dispoted them, nor has tJl the power iJiat Ijie crown has thought 
fit to odd been (ible to support such ; but the people have constantly 
m^nteuned themselves in their claims." — Letteryr<»n Oonernor Povt- 
nail to the Earl of London, Boston, November 28t/t, 1757. 

t " Each English colony in North Amerioa is independent of the 
other, and each has its proper laws and coins, and itiay he looked npon 
in several lights as a state by itself From banoe it happens that, in 
time of war, things go on very slowly and irregularly here, for not 
only the sense of one province is sometimes directly opposite to that of 
another, but frequently the views of the governor and those of the As- 
sembly of the same province are quite different, so that it is easy to 
see that, while the people are quarreling about the best and cheapest 
method of carrying on the war, an enemy has it in his power to take 
one place after another. Tt has commonly happened, that while some 
provinces were Buffering from their enemies, the neighboring ones 
were quiet and inactive, as if it did not in the least conoern them. 
They have frequently taken up two or three years in considering wheth- 
er they should give assistance to an oppressed sister colony, and some- 
times they have expressly declared themselves against it. There are in- 
stances of provinces who were not only neuter in these circumstances, 
but who oarried on a great trade with the power which at that very 
time was attacking and laying waste some other provinces." — Kalm, 
in Pinkerlon, vol. xlll., p. 461. 
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The most vulneiabie, and, at the same time, the most 
vital part of Canada was the spot where the K-ichelieu Hiver 
pours into the St. Lawrence. Thenee to the magnificent 
harbor of New York, a scarcely interrupted chain of navi- 
gable water, by the Lakes Champlain and George and the 
Hudson River, oiTci'cd a practicable route to the invading 
force. Looking' back upon the past with that wisdom which 
is the humble disciple of expeyienco, it would appear that 
the whole British power should have been thrown at once 
upon that single point. By uniting the veteran corps em- 
barked in the fleet from England and Nova Scotia, with 
the formidable force destined against Niagara, to the main 
army, nearly 25,000 British troops could have been brought 
to bear against the feeble defenses of the lakes, and poured 
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iiiesibfiblc sfren^th on the ^ alle\ ui the ^* 
Thente to Quebec the watery path lay free 
and iinembamssed and no hostile pcier existed Stioiig 
enough to daie i b^ttIe igainat such a hoat In the mean 
time, the Enghsh fleet shouli h'neaiK.hoiedinthehro.idhaBin 
above the island of Oileana„int(j!i.epted aU European aid, and, 
by vigorous demonstrations, kept in play as much as possible 
of the enemy's strength. Had this scheme been adopted, 
the decisive battle might probably have still been fought on 
the Plains of Abraham, but ivlth far greater chances in 
favor of British triumph than in the fight which was subse- 
quently bravely won. The whole disposable force of Canada 
would naturally have opposed the invading army, and would 
have been either forced down upon the defense of Quebec, 
or driven to an unequal combat. The French army over- 
powered and their great stronghold taken, Montreal, with 
Niagara and the Western country, must have lain an easy 
prey. 

To find out the weakest point of the enemy's position, 
and to assail it with his greatest power, was the constant 
aim of the first of modern captains, and the talisman of his 
matchless success. The British minister's scheme for the 
conquest of Canada presents exactly the reverse of this sys- 
tem ; the several strongholds of the French were selected 
for simultaneous attack by separate and insufficient forces. 
By an overruling Providence, however, the skill and daring 
of a British general, and the valor of his troops, together 
with the incomprehensible error of their chivalrous opponent, 
gave to the aims of England victory and glory, and to the 
ruler of her councils complete ultimate success. 

To pave the way for the campaign of 1759, a grand 
conference was held with the Indiana, in the October of the 
preceding year, at Easton, about ninety miles from Phila- 
delphia ; there peace was formerly established between En- 
gland and the several native nations inhabiting the country, 
which extends from the Apalachian Mountains to the lakes. 
Some tribes, however, still held aloof The business of the 
British agents at this meeting was to ascertain the limits of 
the several lands about the possession of which disputes had 
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occurred with the natives, to reconcile the bitter hostilities 
of different tribes against each other, to remove every cause 
of mismidersfattding between the Indians and ourselves, and 
effectually to detach them from the interests of the French. 
The conferences were continued from the 8th to the 26th of 
October, when every article was finally arranged to the satis- 
faction of all parties. The Indians were then given presents 
made drunk, and dismissed to their several dwellings. 

General Amherst, and his gallant colleague Admiral 
Boscawen, had, as the conquerors of Louisburg, received the 
high honor of thanks from the representatives of a grateful 
people m the British Parliament, The vigor, ability, and 
courage displayed by Amherst in the previous year, inspired 
a universal hope of future success among his countrymen, 
and all eyes were fixed with deep and sanguine interest oa 
the movements of the formidable armies which he was now 
to diieot against the failing power of the French, But the 
memory of Aborcromby's fatal disaster was still fresh in the 
English mind, and somewhat clamped the rising hopes of 
conquest and of glory. The difficulties before which he had 
recoiled, disgraced and ruined, were since increased rather 
than diminished : the fort of Chambly, which defended the 
pass by the Richelieu River to the St. Lawrence, had been 
strengthened and garrisoned by a body of regular troops and 
militia ; Crown Point had been re-enforced, and an increase 
of vessels had completely given the command of Lake Cham- 
plain to the French. 

The British colonies were eager in seconding the grand 
designs of the parent state — designs, indeed, far more im- 
portant to them than to England. But they found it diffi- 
cult to keep pace with the expenditure which the great 
minister's splendid and thriftless conduct of the war rendered 
necessary. Some reluctance was now expressed, especially 
in New England, to raise the levies required by the Pro- 
vincial governments. In the opening of last year's operations 
it had been promised tha,t a single campaign woald suffice 
to end with success the deadly and ruinous strife. The 
aame promise was now once more offered, but received by 
»o willing ears. The taxes were already excessive, the 
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far from, abundant, and the rapacious seizures ol giam for the 
real or fictitious wants of the government caused a pinching 
scarcity. The intendant had arbitrarily fixed the price of 
wheat at twelve sons tlie bushel, yet none was sold under a 
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disant, Quund le feu est ii la inaisaa on ne s occupe pus des e<.niies. 
' On ne dira pas du moms, monsieur, que vons partez comme an 
cheval,' r^pondit Bougainville, C'est lui-mSme qui nous a racont6 
cetta anecdote, en ajoutant qn'il alia anseitot faire sa ooar a Madame 
da Pompadour, qui apaisa le reasentiment du ministre." — BiograpMe 
VniveTseUe. art, Bougainville. 

t " Le Marquis da Montcalm, a la vie dnqnel 6toit attachee la eon- 
BervaCion du Canada, avoit d^fenda cetta colonie par des prodiges de 
ralenr, pris le fort St. George (Fort William Henry), et battu ringt- 
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approaching struggle. Regulars and militia ware kept at 
constant woi'k on the several fortifications. Three armed 
vesseb were built to command the navigation of Lake 
Champlain. Captain Pouchot, a eltillfiil engineer, was seat 
to strengthen the ■works of Niagara, and imdertake their de- 
fense. On the I4tti of May, M. de Bougainville,* after- 
wavd distinguished alike in literature and adventure, arrived 
from ^France with decorations and promotions for the gover- 
nor, the general, and other officers whose merit had been 
conspicuous in the last campaign, but he was also bearer of 
the alarming intelligence that England was about to assail 
the colony forthwith both by sea and land. As yet, how- 
ever, no suppUes or re-enforcements from France made their 

millo Anglais it Tioonderoga. Mais nnl secours ne lui Stoit envoy^; 
on etoit foro6 de pr&voir qu'il sucoumberoit bientot." — Histoire de 
France pendant le Dix-haitiiirte Siicle, par Charles Lacretelle, torn, iii., 
p. 345. 

* BougainvQIe, the celebrated circamnavigator, had been appointed 
ajd-de-oamp t* the Marqnis de Moiitoalm in 1756. It must ba will- 
fnl inaccuracy the B op apkK Ui ive eUe to attribute the taking of 
Fort William Henry and the v otory at T oonderoga, Montcalm's most 
remarkable aoh e ements n Canada, to 1 is aid-de-camp inEtead of to 
himGelf. Bo ga nville had not had any opportunity of performing 
"des services llustres n Cfmada. En 1758 le goaverneur du 
Canada envoja de Bougan lie en F once pour demander dea ren- 
forca. II revnt e Jina oa 3759 apres avoir refu !a r6eompanse 
des services llnstrea qi 1 avo t endua Montcalm le nomnia, a son 
retour, oovntoandant dea grenadiers et des volontaires, et lui ordonna 
de couvrir avee ees deux corps la retraite de I'armSe Fraiiyaise, lorsqu' 
elle se replia snr Quebec. Bougainville s'en acqailta avec la bravoure 
et l'habi[et6 dont il avoit donn6 tant de preaves. 

" II s'est elevS au rang dea marina !es pins cSlebres de la Franco. 

" Bougainville est le premier Franfais qui tut fwt le tour du monde. 
L'histoire de sa vie etonno par la variSt^ dea ouonpaliooa aux queliea 
il s'eat livre et par la multitude des 6venements qui la rempliasent. 

"Dans ses Etudes a I'universitS il manifesta de bonne henre nne 
rapidite de conception et une finesse de tact qui le firent rfiussir en 
raeme tems dana les genres lea plus opposes. H se faisoit ^galement 
remarquer par ses connoissftnces dana lea langues anciennea, et par ses 
pgesd 1 'es t II q*tpo les mathSmanques 
d diapo n p u mm If m bre de la Soei^tS 

RldLdpd jdns cette capiiale 

d ec g d 1 h sad n 754." — Biographie 

Xh U Bo i-a 11 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

We must now i-eturn to the proceedings in the British 
oanip. In the stern climate of NorthGm Amatica the season, 
for military action -was very limited. From the breaking 
up of the ice on the lakes and rivers, and the melting of the 
forest snows, tilt they agaiu hindered or forbid the movement 
of troops, but little interval was left for the march of an in- 
vading army. To pursue with effect the great plan of the 
campaign, it was necessary to take tha field with the earliest 
signs of returning spring. General Amherst, therefore, left 
New York on the 28th of April, 1759, and arrived at Al- 
bany on the 3d of May : there he busied himself in assem- 
bling and organizing his army for the field, preparing boats 
for transporting the troops, artillery, and stores, and instruct- 
ing the raw Provincial levies in the rudiments of military 
discipline. Before this time, he had dispatched the active 
partisan officer. Major Rogers, with 350 men, from Fort 
Edward, to feel the strength of the enemy at Tioonderoga 
and Crown Point : they succeeded in surprising a, French 
working party close to the disastrous scone of the previous 
year's defeat, killed some men, and took several prisoners, 
with but little loss to themselvea. The intense severity of the 
weather, however, made the victors pay dearly for their auc- 
ci,SB two thirds oi the detachment were frrst bitten m the 
feet some of them lo such an extent that then more foitu 
nate companions weie obliged to caiiy theai back to the 
Bntish camp 

The whole month of Mi; nas occupied m preparation 
for the advance The Piovracial logiments as fast as they 
arrived at held quarters were enr-aniped and mstiucted 
with all diligence The regular tioops were pu'*hed on by 
the road to Foit Ednatd iftid posted at a place fiftyx 
miles from Albany while a detachment unlei Majoi West 
consliu'^ted i smiU =(1 ckaded lort between Foit Edniid 

1 I II— Cr 
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and the lalie. Oa tlie 3d of June the aear divisions of the 
atmy were ordered to take the field Thit same day the gen 
era! left Albany, and encamp 1 F Ed d 1 1 
During this time of milila y b f d I 

an alarming spirit of desertio b k m h B 1 

troopa. A iarge proportion o 1 g 1 y S 

and untrained men, unaccuatom d dul f 

discipline, and as yet almost f h p f I 

pride which, to a certain e^t y p Uy p y h 

place of a higher prmciple in 1 sold mi d T P o- 
vinoials were chiefly new levi d Iw y y 1 

recruits. The duties of the camp weie hariasing the libots 
on the works were wearying before thL,m liy 1 dreaiy and 
dangerous march, behind thorn the pleisant villtges aud 
well-stored homesteads of New England The temptation 
was strong, the principle of resi tance weak appeals to pa 
tiiotisra, stringent orders, and moderate puniahnients proved 
ineffectual ; still by twos and Ihites anl at kngth ! y scort-s 
Amherst's army melted away into the neigliborinir 1 lests 
The last example became iiecp=saij a gei eral court martial 
sentenced two deserters, Dunwood i.nd Ward to death ind 
they were immediately executed. Despite this terrible warn- 
ing, despite all promises and threats, the vile treason still 
prevailed, especially among the Provincials ; two other trai- 
tors, Rogers and Harris, were also apprehended, convicted, 
and shot. 

An insidious attempt to examine the British strength, un- 
der the pretext of a flag of truce from M. de Bourlemaque, 
was frustrated by Amherst's vigilance ; he would not suffer 
the French ofEcera to enter- the camp, but examined the 
dispatches, and returned answer while they remained at a 
suitable distance. The general's active care could not pro- 
tect the frontier settlers from the atrocious cruelties of the 
French and Indians ; although scouting parties were con- 
stantly moving through the forests, the subtle and ferocious 
enemy eluded then vigilance, and scalpfd men, women, and 
children without ineicy These outrages gave rise to the 
following order by Amheiat, vihich he found means to for- 
ward to the G-oveinoi of Canada and his general : 
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No scoutii g pa h n 

women or children be ng h y Th 

po'isible to take them p n. b u to m 

any account the gen ahui nnd d nm 

contmue to murdet a p'wnaadhd w 

the subjects of the IC i^ C B by 

the death of two m n. f Ii ny y a 

child muidered b\ tl n 

It were a needl pa a i po b f 

th " bloody w 11 O n y nen m bah a 

although not an eq ha e of h p gra Th 

contending parties lead y a qu d he fa nd b ng n y in 
toiture of their Indian a s he F e hma soon b an e 
as expert a& his red ea he n n he a p f a 

prostrate eaemy lad n he B sh d h w 

odious trophies with nana umph In ex m 

ating strife, the thirs b d beo n n an d p and 

was slaked, aot only n h if an h am d foe b 

in that of the aged, hmamd h hpaswna nd 
the innocent child. T afh adhnng 

corn-field excited ho f ry al w h amp h n 

treiichraent, and the f and ha d n ir d u a 
when the defenders ■! p w Y h 

murdered corpses and n fise^isoa n hasp 
less flag of Fiance 7 d PedCsfSG wad 

in alternate tiiuiapi p ud y and n se 
symbolic presence sa ning d g 

The gceate* part h pa eyad b 

now arrived, the gen a a< an d f m i Edwa d 
the 21st of June, w ab u 6000 n n n n 

he visited the seyera po fa ab d h a 

tions by the way, a d ha n gh en a p h w dy 

banks of Lake Geo gw f ingnTinh 

traced out the plan f a ma ■« Th m d f 

the troops and the ba b ptohpn 

all dispatch, but the d ffi il h 7 n^ P 

intense heat of the wea h and he badn s Is 
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proved harassing impediments to the British chief. During 
these delays several unimportant affairs occurred hetwecn 
our advanced parties and the French light troops and In- 
dians, which usually ended in favor of the eaemy^ How- 
ever, the time was profitably employed by Captain Loriag 
of the navy, who exerted himself bravely and successfully 
in the arrangements for embarkation ; he raised, tigged, and 
armed the sloop Halifax, and also a floating battery of eight 
heavy guns, both of which had been sunk in the last cam- 
paign. On the 21st of July, all was in readiness; the troops 
and stores had arrived ; the army embarked upon the lake. 

The force with which General Amherst now undertook 
the invasion of Canada consisted of 111 of the Royal Artil- 
lery, having under charge fifty-four pieces of ordnance of 
various descriptions ; six battalions of regulars, numbering, 
officers included, 5743 men ; nine battalions of Provincials,* 
with a regiment of Light Infantry, newly raised and com- 
manded by General Gage, 5279 men, in all numbering 
11,133. This army cvoss«d the lake in four columns : the 
following day it reached the second Narrows without inter- 
ruption except from the roughness of the weather, and land- 
ed near the spot where Abercromby had disembarlted the 
year before. The British vanguard, composed principally 
of light troops, pushed on rapidly into the bush, and soon 
fell upon a detachment of the B-egiment de. Berry and some 
Indians, commanded by Captain Bournie; the French were 
instantly overpowered and dispersed, two were " made prison- 
ers, and four were scalped ; their wounded they carried off 
with them in their flight." Amherst followed with his main 
body in good order, and took up a position of great strength 

* "Four hundred of Iheae young troops (Provincials) are to be 

stationed here The privales are a poor, mean, ragged set of 

men, of all sizes and ages; their officers are sober, modest men, and 
such of them as have been upon service express themselves very dis- 
tmctly and sensibly; but their ideas, like those who have not been ont 
of their own country, or conversed much with Europeans, ore naturally 
ooafliied; they make adecent appearance, being clothed in blae, faced 
with scarlet, gilt bnttons, laced waistcoats and hats ; but their ordinary 
soldiers have no uniforms, nor do they affeot any kind of regularity." — 
Knox's Hhtotical Joitrnal, vol. i., p. 337. 
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English regulars immediately occupied the deserted intrench- 
ments, and the reet of the army encamped at a short distance 

In the center of these remajkable lines, the French had, 
in celebration of the victory of Carillon, erected a. lofty cross, 
which still remained ; a deep grave was sunk before it, and 
on the cross was affixed a plate of brass, with this inscription : 

" Pone prliioipea eonim sieut Oreb et Zebeo et Zalmanna." 

The French kept up a warm firo from the fort upon the 
position where the British lay encamped, but the great 
height and strength of the breaat-works erected for their 
own defense now sheltered their enemies, and rendered tho 
shower of shot and shells perfectly harmless. The prepara- 
tions for the siege rapidly progressed, and the garrison were 
apparently equally vigorous in dispositions for defense ; but 
M. de Bourlemaque soon perceived that the English general 
possessed the skill and determination, as well as the neces- 
sary force, to insure success; he therefore silently abandoned 
the fort on the night of the 23d, leaviiig 400 men to con- 
tinue such a resistance as might mask the retreat of his 
army. This small but gaUant band, while their country- 
men filed' cautionsly down toward the lake, made a sudden 
attack upon the advanced guard in tho besiegers' trenches, 
Jtilled and wounded sixteen men, and caused such confusion 
tiiat jn the darkness of the night the British fired upon each 
other. 
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The Kargera ha^e got a new uniform clothing . the ^lonnii is 
black ratteen or frieze, lapelled and cnffed with blue. Here fellows 
s description of their dress : a waistcoat with sleeves, a sljort jacket 
withodt sleeves ; only arm-lioles, and wings to the shoulders (in like 
manner as the Grenadiers and drummers of the army) ; white metal 
buttons, linen or canvas drawers, with a blue skirt, or short petticoat 
of stuffj made with a waistband and one button : this is open before, 
and does not extend quite to their fcnees : a pair of leggins of the 
same color with their coat, which reach tip to the middle of their 
thigh (without flaps), and from the calf of the leg downward they 
button like spatterdashes. With this active dress they wear blue 
bonnets, and, I think, in a great measure resemble our Highlanders," 
— Knox's Hiitorwai Journal, vol. i., p. 338. 
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fast boats, pursued the flying enemy across tlie lake, and 
succeeded in capturing some bateaux laden with powder, 
and sixteen prisoners. At daylight in the morning a ser- 
geant of the British regulars volunteered for the dangerous 
duty of enteriag the burning fort, to strike the Frenob flag 
and raise that of England in its place ; be succeeded, and 
carried the white banner in safety to his general. Soon 
afterward a detachment wita sent to extinguish the flames, 
and save any guns wbicb yet might have remained unin- 
jured. This object was accomplished with some difficulty, 
but uo loss. No more than seventy-six men of the British 
force bad been liilled and wounded in all the preceding 
operations. 

Amherst set vigorously to work in repairing the fort of 
Ticonderoga ; most of the ramparts, the covered way, and 
the walls of the buildings remained uninjured ; his principal 
exertions were therefore employed in leveling his own now 
useless siege works, and completing the road from the shore. 
Meanwhile Captain Loring still labored to strengthen the 
British naval power on the lake ; he weighed some French 
bateaux which had been sunk, and constructed a brig with 
all possible dispatch. The general was intent, in the mean 
time, on forwarding the main objects of the campaign. 
Crown Point was the next obstacle to be overcome ; little 
was known as to its defenses or situation, but it at least 
was not guarded by the gloomy memories which bad hung 
around the neighboring stronghold of Ticonderoga, 

Major Rogers, who had so often proved his activity and 
slcill, was pushed on with about 200 Rangers to feel the 
strength of the enemy and examine the position of Crown 
Point; his orders were to seize some strong and safe post 
near the fort, and, iu case of attack, to hold out at all haz- 
ards until relieved by the advancing army. After a little 
fruitiess akirmishing and Bcalping, the Rangers established 
themselves in a commanding situation, but on the 1st of 
August intelligence arrived which proved that all precau- 
tions had been needless : the enemy had abandoned Crown 
Point, A small English detachment immediately took pos- 
session, but Amherst, with the main army, did not arrive 
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The Lountij, nowthu^ cheaplywon, was h d be u , 
far as the eyo could reach, magnificent forests aad verdant 
turf alternated on the undulations of the landseape. down to 
ihe maj'gin of the transparent lake. The sugar-tree, and 
various fruits and iiowers, ahouadod in the sunny valleys, 
and the scent of aromatic herbs filled the pure air -with a 
delightful perfume. Deep was tke sorrow of the French 
when they abandoned forever that lovely land which had been 
adorned by their taste and industry, strengthened by their skill 
and toil, defended by their best blood, and endeared to their 
vain but gallant hearts by memories of glorious victory. 

The orders of M. de Bouilemac^ue were to impede move 
than to resist the overwhelming British force. The naval 
superiority which he still retained upon the lakes enabled 
him to carry out these orders, despite the vigor and skill of 
his opponent ; but his losses in materia!, if not in life and 
honor were eonsiderafale. Besides a large quantity of guns, 
ammunition, and stores sunk or destroyed, several pieces of 
cannon, of various sizes, some swivels, small arms, powder, 
and intrenching tools fell into tho hands of the English. 

On tho 16th of August, Amherst was informed by de- 
serters that the French had encamped on Isle aux Noix, at 
the northern extremity of Lake Champlain, whore a strong 
position gave them the command of the entrance to the 
Eichelieu River. Joined by some small detachments, suf- 
ficient to repair their losses by defection and in tho field, 
they still mustered 3500 men; 100 pieces of eannon, and 
four armed vessels, commanded by naval ofRcers, and manned 
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the Utkes, through wild and almosc ii 
prOTsd dangerous, tedioos. and expensive ; ■will prolong ths war, and, 
at the same time, enrich your oommanders and contractors. What is 
more, we have seen that our regulars do not fight well in woods : 
the Indian yell is horrid to their ears, and soon throws them into 
confijsion. If France had the superiority at sea we now enjoy, Ihey 
■would not leave as » single province or colony in all North or South 
America."— Mr. Beokford's Letter to Mr. Pill. Fonthill, Dee., 1768 ; 
Chatham Corre^ondence. vol. i,, p. 378. 
Q* 
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landers wa.9 also sent from kcad- quarters to Oswego, to sup- 
port, if necessary, the movement in the West, Gage had 
been instructed, in case of the reduction of Niagara, to talcs 
post immediately at a pla^e called La Galette, a position 
aommanding the entrance of the River St. Lawrence from 
.Lake Ontario. Amherst knew that the oocupation of this 
■post was so esseatiai for the secnrity of the British frontiers 
from the enemy's scalping parties, that on the receipt of 
G-age's dispatch he instantly sent Major Christie to the 
brigadier to repeat and enforce his former orders. The 
difficulties in the way of this movement were, however, con- 
siderable, and General Gage had conceived himself justified 
iu representing them to his chief, aad deferring the execntion 
of his orders until a more favorable opportunity. Mean- 
while the dreary winter advanced apace, aod difficulty be- 
came impossibihty ; to Amherst's infinite chagrin, this im- 
portant operation was necessarily postponed to another year. 

General Gage does not appear to have sufficiently felt 
the importance of fuffilling the portion of the gi-eat scheme 
which fell to his lot ; donhtlees the difficulties in his path 
were many and formidable, but it was to overcome difficul- 
ties that he wia selected for the proud post of leader to 
thousands of gallant men. His first duty, assuredly, was 
to fulfill the task confided to him, upon which, perhaps, the 
success or failure of the campaign, and his country's glory 
might depend. One object lay distinctly before him ; in 
accomplishing that object, he could not have been too cau- 
tious, or too precious of his men ; but rather than abaadou 
the enterprise, and fail in his share of the combination, far 
better would it have been for England's cause and his own 
honor had he dared the worst dangers of th.e trackless wil 
derness and of the stormy lake. 

Meanwhile General Amherst sent Captain Kennedy with 
a flag of truce to the warlike Indians of St. Franpois, offer- 
ing thera peace and amity : their populous village lay at 
the western extremity of Lake St, Franfois. The sava^s, 
however, detained the British officer and his party as pris- 
oners, and returned no answer to their communications. 
Amherst promptly determinisd to inflict the severest chas- 
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tisemiiut for the insult. The expedition iindeitaken for 
this purpose was perhaps the most daring aad extraordinary 
of any during the progress of the war. 

Early in October, 200 men were seat against the Indiana 
of St. Francois, under the command of Major Kogers, an 
officer already distinguished for courage and abiUty. His 
orders were to iuflict condign punishment on the warriors 
of this tribe for a long atrear of cruelties aad atrocities com- 
taitted upon the unprotected British settlers, hut to spare 
all women and children. A glaJice at the map of North 
America will show the great distance of the point of attack 
from Amherst's head-quarters. The route lay thi'ough one 
vast forest, utterly a wilderness, and untrodden by human 
foot, except where the invaders' deadly enemies lay in wait, 
or scoured the country for their destruction. The casualties 
and hai'dships of the march reduced Rogers's small detach- 
ment by more than a fowrth of its strength ; the survivors, 
however, came in sight of the Indian village on the evening 
of the 22d day. The leader left his men in a place of con- 
cealment, and went forward alone, with necessary caution, to 
observe the enemy. For several hours he hovered about, 
now approaching close to the dangerous scene, now again 
falling baak into the darkness of the night, aad still darker 
shades of the forest, until he had at length fully informed 
himself of the situation and state of the village. It so chanced 
that the savages were engaged in celebrating some of their 
wild and mysterious rites : they danced and shouted furious- 
ly, and devoured the war-feast with ravenous zeal. At 
length, they lay down to sleep, exhausted by fatigue and 
repletion. Major Rogers, satisfied with his observations, 
returned to his party at two o'clock in the morning. 

A little before dawn the English detachment marched 
silently to within 500 yards of the sleeping village, and 
laid aside their packs and all other incumbrances. Not a 
sound arose, not a limb moved among the Indians ; in the 
fatal confidence of savage tactics, not a scout or sentinel 
was placed to give notice of impending danger. When the 
sun had already risen, but not yet gained sufficient strength 
to reach the drowsy eyes of the slumberers, Rogers formed 
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Lis men, and gava the long wislied-for order to attack ; with, 
a loud cry of vengeance they burat upon the sleeping vil- 
lage. The surprise was complete; the Indians had no time 
to arm or resist ; they were slain without mercy ; many 
never wakened, others were etruek down at the doors of 
their huts as they endeavored to fly ; some few escaped to 
the Groat B-iver, but were pursued by the English, and, 
with their frail canoes swamped in the waters. The con- 
querors then fired the village, saving only three houses 
whore corn was stored ; the wretched savages who had con- 
cealed themselves in. the cellars and lofts perished in the 
flames. By seven o'clock in the morning the destruction 
was accomplished, and more than 200 Indian watriors were 
slain. Women and children were spared by the sword, but 
doubtless many must have perished in the fire and in the 
confusion of the strife i twenty were taken alive ; six of 
these, however, only were detained ; the rest received the 
scant mercy of freedom to wander back to their ruined homes, 
and to the now lonely hunting-grounds of their tribe. 

Five English captives were released from slavery by this 
success, and taken under the protection of their countrymen. 
The loss to tlie victors was very slight ; one friendly Indian 
was killed, and Captain Ogden, with six men, were wounded. 
The situation of the little detachment was, however, most 
perilous ; the prisoners informed Major Rogers that a party 
of 300 French, with some savages, had discovered and seized 
h w, m g 
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to ft I "ml it became neceaaary to dnide his people into 
small parties that eath might prtvide for themselves as 
they be^t couli A guide was appointed to every divisioa, 
and they paited neai the heaut ful ihoiea of Lake Memphrc- 
migog with oiders to reissemhle at the point where the 
Aniaiisook pours into the Connecticut R-iver : there the 
provident chief hid before cawsed a depot of provisions to 
be piepaied Ma]or Rogers aad his part\ reached the place 
of meeting in safety on the 5th of November, worn out with 
fa-tigue and cold, and almost famished. 

Another patty, commanded by Lieutenant George Camp- 
bell, of the Rangers, underwent trials more severe than any 
of their companions had suffered. At one time they were 
four days without a morsel of food ; they had wandered fiom 
the direct route, aud knew not wliitber they weut. The 
weak in mind went mad from suffering and despair ; the 
weak in body sank. They had already devoured their leather 
straps, and the covers of their cartouch boxes : no resource, 
and but a faint glimmering of hope remained. At length, 
on the 2Sth of October, in crossing a small stream dammed 
up with logs, they espied some human bodies, scalped and 
horribly mangled, probably the corpses of their companions. 
Their furious hunger knew no restraint ; they did not wait 
even for a fire to prepare the ghastly banquet, but ate like 
beasts of prey ; then coUeotiug carefully the remnants, pur- 
sued their journey. A squirrel and a few roots helped to 
keep them ahve till the 4th of November, when, to their 
unutterable joy, they saw a boat on the Counecticut Bivcr, 
sent by Rogers to their relief. On the 7th they rejoined 
their companions. 

We must now return to the insignificant conclusion of 
General Amherst's campaign. On the 10th of October, the 
brig arrived from Ticonderoga with eighteen guns ; seventy 
seamen and sixty soldiers embarked as marines. The fol- 
lowing day the little fleet was completed by the arrival of 
the new sloop carrying sixteen guns, sixty sailors, and fifty 
soldiers, under the command of Lieutenant Grant, of Mont- 
gomery's Highlanders. In the afternoon the troops embarked 
for Isle aux Noix in the bateaux ; the armed vessels got out 
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fii'il:, and sailed up the lake with a fiiir wind, the army fol- 
lowing in four divisions. As night fell, hghts were hoisted 
oil hoard the brigantine and Great Uadeau, to guide the 
expedition. In the gray of the morning, some guns were 
suddenly heard in the adrance, and a message was sent to 
the geueral that his aimed vessels were in action with those 
of the French. He hastened to the front, and Booii dis- 
covered the mistake. The hateaux containing a wing of the 
43d Regiment, imder Major Reid, had gone astray in the 
night, and got unexpectedly among the enemy's sloops ; the 
first light of day revealed the dangerous error, and they hap- 
pily ran the gauntlet of the French guns in safety. One 
boat, however, with a lieutenant and twenty men, being 
very far in advance, could not effect an escape, and was 
captured. The enemy's squadron, content with this small 
advantage, crowded all sail, and disappeared among the 
numerous islands. Toward the evening of the 1 2th the 
wind increased, and the waters of the lake rose into formida- 
ble waves ; the light bateaux and clumsy rafts were equally 
unfit to face this boisterous weather. The general was most 
unwillingly compelled to order the expedition to seek the 
shelter of a neighboring bay on the western shore, where 
commodious anchorage opportunely offered. The troops were 
then landed, and allowed to stretch their cramped limbs, 
while Gage's Light Infantry scoured the adjacent forest to 
guard against surprise; at the same time, the E,angers dis- 
embarked on an island that commanded the entrance of the 
harbor, and overlooked the lake. Meanwhile, despite the 
angry skies, Captain Loring, with the armed vessels, stili 
stoutly kept at sea, and strove with untiring zeal to bring 
the enemy to action. At daylight in the morning he had 
caught sight of a French schooner, about forty-five miles 
down the lake, and crowded all sail in her pursuit; but, 
ignorant of the navigation m those strange waters, he had 
run two of his vessels ashore. After much exertion, how- 
ever, he succeeded in getting them ofi'. At length, to his 
great joy, he espied three hostile sloops, and immediately 
gave chase with all the sail he could carry. The French, 
finding escape impossible, ran for a small bay on the western 
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The stoiQi continued fo the 1 5th of October , on the 1 6th 
there, was frost; on the 17th a contrary wind again rose. 
During all this time General Amherst was forced fo remain, 
inactive. Every hour was precious ; the fate of the cam- 
paign, his lame and England's interests might have hung 
upon his movements, and he did not stir. By flags of truce 
and letters of ceremony from the hostile chief, he had re- 
ceived information, vaguely, that a British fleet lay before 
Quebec ; that comhatfi had been fought, and blood had freely 
flowed ; and while the balance of victory trembled under the 
walls of the great stronghold, he, with his overwhelming 
power, lay helpless, as in a nightmare, on the banks of the 
stormy lake.* 

On the 18th the waters became somewhat calmer, and 
a BOath wind blew gently up Lalte Champlain. Amherst 
made one other effort ; the troops were once more hurried 
into the bateaux, and the expedition pushed on to the north 
They reached in a few hours the hay where the French vea 

* " Ks dHrent fevaoner encore la position de Fort Fr6d6rio (Crown 
Point). Tontefois leur commandant, Burlomaque, se fordfia S I'lla 
aiut Noix, a I'estremits Ju Lao Champlain ; et oomrae 11 avoit encore 
sous ses ordros trois mille cinq cents hommes, il reussit a Termer le 
oliemin de Quebec an G^n^ral Amherst, et ii l'eni)iSclier de seconder 
I'attaque dn General Wolfe oontro cette yille." — Sismondii IRttoke 
dee JVoflfO(3, vol. xxix,, ch. liv. 
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sels had been driven ashore a few days previously ; there 
again, however, the uncertain winds veered round ; the clouds 
darlieaed in the north, and a chill blast swept down the lake, 
plowing the angry waters. The British general was novi' 
finally baffled ; winter had almost commeuced ; he had no 
hope of grapphng with the enemy before the season closed ; 
the fate of Quebec must, ere then, have beea decided ; there 
was much to risk and little to gain by another effort upon 
the lakes. Nothing was left but to prepare for the inglorious 
step of disposing his army in winter quarters, Amherst 
therefore fell back upon Crown Point on the 2l8t, directed 
the completion of the defenses, made roads and bridges, and 
nursed the Provincials, who had become vmcommonly sickly. 
Thus ended his campaign. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The expedition against Niagara consisted of a detachment 
of the Royal Artillery, the 44th and 46th British regiments, 
the 4th battalion of the Boyal Americans, two battalions of 
New York Provincials, and a large body of Indians under 
Sir William Johnson : Brigadier Prideaux commanded in 
chief. On the 20th of May the troops commenced their 
advance from Schenectady, where they had assembled, and 
moved upon Oswego ; they embarked on Lake Ontario from 
that port oa the tst of July, after a march of great difficulty, 
but without intenuption tiom, the eaemy A detachment 
under Colonel Haldimand was left foi the protection of 
O*wogo 

The British foice landed, unopposed, on the 7th of July, 
about SIX miles to the eastward of Fort Niagaia, and at 
once set to work jn opening a commMnioation between the 
landing place and the Niagara Eiver The loit was sit- 
uated on a narrow penmaula, the lake on one side, the broad, 
deep stream on the othei it was thus a matter of httle dif- 
liculty to m"est the position effectually on the land side. 
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He was a captain in the regiment of Bern. 
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to aiiotliei' the enjoyment of the honors whieli he had wor- 
thily ■wow. On the evening of the 19th, while issuing 
some orders in the trenches, unpereeived by the gunners in 
a battery close at hand, a cohorn mortar was unhappily 
fired, the shell of which burat prematurely, and a splinter 
Btruck (he gallant general with a deadly wound. The com- 
mand devolved to the hands of Sii William Johnson. 

Meanwhile the besieged, though hardly pressed, were still 
buoyed up with the hope of relief from their advancing 
countrymen. On the 23d four savages made their way into 
the fort with a letter to M. Bouchet, informing him that 
MM. d'Aubry and De Lignieres were at hand with I20O 
Frenchmen and a sf ill larger force of Indians, and that they 
were about to attack the British lines. On the result of 
this attack hung the fate of Niagara and of all the Western 
country which still owned the sway of France : preparations 
were made to second it with all the efforts of the garrison. 
The cause of the French was, however, already all but des- 
perate ; the feeble defenses of the fort shook and crumbled 
under tlie heavy and increasing fire of their enemies. An 
overpowering artillery forbade the approach of their vessel 
fcom the lake. Tlie beleaguering trenches intruded within 
100 yards of their parapets, and gave shelter to swarms of 
British and Indian marksmen. The little garcisou was 
■wota by toil and wasted by death; the barracks and dwell- 
ings were ruined by shot and shell ; and, worst of all, the 
apparently favorable chance in the death of the besieging 
general had only transferred the conduct of the attack to 
hands even more able and skillful than those of the deceased. 
It was true that the French detachment, then about to risk 
all for their relief, were brave and veteran troops; but their 
numbers were hopelessly inadequate, and little dependence 
could be placed in the politic and faithless savages who 
marched with them, more to witness than to contribute to 
their success or defeat. 

On the other hand, Sir WUliam Johnson had received 
ample notice of De Aubry's approach, and, confident in his 
own strength and ability, made steady preparation for the 
combat. His great superiority of force enabled him to 
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leaife the tiPiiches crowded witli tioops chiefly Provincials, 
while he maichcd out to ovciwhehn the advancing enemy. 
Ahout sunset on the evening of the 23d, he pushed forward 
stiiing piLketa, aud the hght eompaniOT of the regular regi- 
ments, into the woods on either side of the rude track lead- 
ing fioin Niagara Falls to the Fort, and scattered small 
parties of Indians on the fianks of the Europeans. Having 
posted their sentries and no enemy being jet visihle, John- 
son's advance lay down to rest upon their arms. Never, 
perhaps, has a stranger sceue heea witnessed than the banks 
of the Niagara River presented on that September night ; 
the dark ramparts of the fort, every now and then illumined 
by the flash of the defenders' guns, or suddenly revealed, by 
the red light of a salvo from the hostile trenches ; in the 
open plain beyond, tlie white teats and the huts of the be- 
sieging; army ; and further on, the watch-fires of the advanced 
guard throwing their flickering glare upon the lofty arches 
of the forest, and upon the scattered groups of the British 
soldieiy and Indian warriors. Away, still further to the 
west, unseen in the gloomy woods, the weak but gallant 
troops of France slept the sleep which most of them wero 
to know no more. High over all, the sofi, misty spray 
from the neighboring cataract stood like a huge pillar of 
lightest summer clouds up against the sky, while the dull, 
deep roar of falling waters filled the air with a solemn and 
unceasing voice. 

At daylight on the 2itb Sir Wiiliam Johnson advanced 
his Grenadier companies and part of the 46fh regiment, un- 
der Lieutenant-colonel Massey, to strengthen his front, while 
the 44th regiment, under Lieutenant-colonei Farquhar, 
kept up the communication with Major Beckwith, who 
commanded the troops in the trenches, and remained in 
readiness to throw their force wherever aid might be re- 
quired. These judicious dispositions being made, the British 
awaited the approach of the enemy. 

At about eight o'clock the leading files of the French 
were first perceived advancing through the woods, flanked 
by large bodies of Indians ; as they came on, the English 
outposts fell back on the reserves steadily, and without 
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firing'. In the mean time, the Iroquois, serving under 
Johnson, endeavored to parley -with the Canadian savages, 
with a view of inducing them to make peace ; these over- 
tures were, however, unsuccessful, and the warriors of the 
Five Nations fell back on the flanks of tho British. By 
nine o'clock D'Auhry's force was formed, and the order im- 
mediately givea for the attack. With furious gestures and 
terrible impetuosity, the Indians burst through the woods 
and fell upon the English lines as they rushed to the charge, 
shouting the appalling war-cry which had once struck terror 
into their foes ; but it fell upon accustomed ears : they were 
received with a calm front and steady flie. The Grenadiers 
of the 44th, who had received a dreadful lesson in savage 
■warfare under the unfortunate Braddock, now bore the 
shock unmoved, and, stoutly supported by the 46th, with a 
few rolling voUeys they swept away the fierce assailants. 
So complete was the disoomfituro of the red warriors that 
they raUied no more, and so sudden their disappearance 
from the scene of strife that the French could only attribute 
it to treachery which had prearranged defeat. 

Undismayed by the dispersion of his allies, the gallant 
D'Aubry led on his men agauist the besiegers' position, now 
strengthened by a force of Provincials from the trenches. 
The attack was vigorously and bravely pushed, but failed 
to shake the steady courage of the British troops ; mean- 
while Johnson's Indians made their way through the woods, 
and fell upon the flanks of the French. Attacked on all 
sides, deserted by allies, outnumbered by foes, the assailants 
hesitated, gave way, and in littlo more than half an hour 
broke into utter rout. D'Auhry and all his surviving officers 
were taken, with a groat part of his troops ; the remainder 
e pursued with deadly zeal, and slain or driven into the 



It was not until two o'clock in the day that Pouchot and 
his garrison were informed that the firing heard in the morn- 
ing had ended in the ruin of their hopes of succor. With 
great difiiculty and danger, an Indian had passed the he- 
siegers' Unes and borne them tho unwelcome intelligence of 
D'Aubry's defeat and capture. From the earliest dawn, 
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of succor tor the garnaon of Niagara.. 

When the first ardor of the pursuit had abated, and Sir 
William Johnson had got his forces somewhat iu hand agaia, 
he sent Major Harvey with a flag of truce to inform the 
Fieiich chief of the raornrng a events nnd to exhort him to 
suneider 'nithotit furthei hloodshed conveyine aUo \ tein 
hie hmt that in a little timt he might not he ahle to rest am 
the fieiee \ engeanci, of hn Lidiaii aUies Pouchot j et do ibt 
od ot afleoted to doubt the truth of the woeful d saatei 
■which had befallen hia countiymtn and slill endeavoring to 
gain time requested that one ol his ofticors might be allowel 
to see the pnaoneio ani hear the tak ot defeat fiom their 
own lips The reqnesit was granted the facts were ascer 
tajned and no further evcuse foi procrastination suggesting 
itself the stubborn Fienchman then surrendeied mth his 
foit and garuson* 

* "Lb U^ndtal Prideans avoit ^le oharce de Tattuque de Niagara; 
ce fort sjtu6 pcfe de la lame po 'oit etre considers 

oomme le point militaire le pli mpo d C ada ; il commande, 

en effet, la passage qui sert de mmun e le Lae Erie et lo 

Lao Ontario, en sorte qu'il aer d if i gallon de ee vsstes 

mers intSrieures; il commande n m m ps i seule eomraunioa- 

tion pat terre eiitre les legions f u n U t midi da flenve et 
dea Grands Lacs. Les Franfa iss b la vateav de oelle 

position admirable; maie aband 6 comm I Stoient par la mere- 
patrie, ayant consamS pendan C[ I ura Idats, leurs armBS, 
lours manitions, a se dSCeudre pa 1 rs ies sonreea, jls n'uvoient 
pu metlre que six cents homm dan N g -a, ils n'en purent pas 
I'asBcmbler plus de dix-sept cents parmi los miliees Canadiennes et 
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leurs sauvages allifo, pour marcher a Ja d^livrance de cette fortresaa. 
Le GfinSral Prideanx en avoit eommenae Tnltaqne depais peu de 
joura, iotqne le 20 JuUlet ii fiit tii6 a la tranchge; Sir W. Johnson 
qui le remplefa, eontinua I'attaqne aveo ]e nleme vlguear. Le 25 
Juillet it livra bataille a la petile annee qui s'avanfoil au secours de 
la place assi^g^e, U la d^Ht avec iid grand carnage, et le m£me jour 
le fort capitula, et la gamison de si-c cents hommes qu'il centenoit se 
livra prisonniSre de guerre," ' 

Sismondi gives the following reason for his exclusive use ot En- 
glish aathorities throughout his narration of the last French war in 
Canada ; " Car les Franpais se soiit rofosfs a donner auoan detail 
SOT des combats dont las resullats Stoicnt si fnaestea, encore que leurs 
compatriotes y eussent deploy^ souvent autant d'hSroisme que daOB 
les victoirea." 
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11 ficpiit =cenc llicj ■ncre to revisit no moic ne\e! a^im 
was the ipolless flag to flaunt its ample foils ipoi thf 
bieezefc of the "Westi-in lakes nfver igain weie the miifiil 
strains of France to sound through the majest c loai ot 
natnie S grandest wonder A suSicient Entioh guard at 
tended uiidei ai na to keep the fierce and vindictive Indians 
at a distance B t thp humane and evtraordmary influence 
■which Sir William Johnson e\.eioised ovei the mmds of his 
savige followeis proved more effeotnal in restraining then 
feiooious passions than any mete show of fjioe The fear 
of alienating the allegiance of his IiidianB ■weighed not a 
fiather 'vteight iii Ill's lojdl heait ■when the fi se oi meicy 
and h a plighted woid were at stake For the tiitt^ssful 
exeicise of his ■well earned power oiei the lel ■waiii is hc^ 
must upon this oocas-i n ever stand in moat favoiabk con 
trast with Montcalm his moie brilliant rival 

Every article of the capitulation of Niagara was itnctly 
obsen ed in spmt audio letter no insulting tuumph dimmed 
the honor of British victory but a demeanor oi respecttul 
sympathy wilh the vanquished chaiaoterized the gallant 
conquerois throughout the emharkation and all subsequent 
proceedings 

The English lo6s in this HLge and in the action, was lery 
sbght with the exception of that of their worthy general 
Prileaux and of Colonel Johnson a piovincial oflicei of 
courage and capacity Sir William Johnson enhanced the 
meiit of his success ly his modest and honorable dispatch 
to Geneial Amherst I have only to regret he -writes 
the Ics of General Prideaux and Colonel Tnhnwn I 
endeavored to pursue the late geneial a -vigorois measiief- 
the good effeLts of which he desened to enjoy 

Histoiians have dwelt ■with admiiatioa upon tl e stiikmg 
ni litarj meiit displ ■vi.l at this time by two untaught gen 
eials Glive i the East and Johnson in the West -who 
b\ a 'iei ea ol shin ng actions have demonstrated that nn 
instiucted genus can hj its own internal hght and efficacj 
T val d not eci pse the acquired art of diticipline and ex 
pel ence Thus WTitea 'Smollett the learned doctors le 
mark s capable of tar more general appl cation than to the 
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cases here mentioned. Our military system always has 
trusted, and still trusts, to this " uninstructed genius" in 
our chiefs, and by its own provisions furnished no teaching 
to a Marlborough and a Wellington beyond the knowledge 
of drill in a field day, and of the forms of discipline in a 
barrack yard. While we rest with pride and pleasure on 
the undoubted predominance of success over all foes which 
has attended out arms, we may not deny that to the never 
failing chivalry of the officers and to the stubborn courage of 
the soldiery are these successes due. Many and sad are the 
recordsof combats where torrents of British blood have flowed 
to ledoem the errois, or to make amends for the want of 
military science in a British chief. Our great captains, 
great in genius and skill as well as in success, have indeed 
been "lone stars," presenting, in compafison, to those not 
so gifted, very much the proportion which " miinstructed 
genius" visually displays among men in other pursuits of life. 

It may be urged that the officers of our instructed corps, 
the artillery and engineers, have never supplied the general 
service with a chief of conspicuous ability ; but it is a re- 
markable fact that, except in the brief Syrian campaign of 
1840, no member of those corps has ever led an English 
army, or even a brigade. Through the unvarying rule of 
promotion by seniority, no officer of artillery or engineers 
arrives at a sufficient rank to command, until a time of life 
when the experience of the veteran can hardly be aided by 
the energy of the man, E.are indeed must he the instances 
of those who have passed nearly half a century of serv 
in which the hope of reward was too faint to stimulate 
dustry, the dread of censure too slight to alarm indolence, 
and who still retain sufficient zeal and vigor for their co 
try's need. They are probably equally rare with the 
stances of successful "genius" among their uninatruoted 
brethren of the rest of the British army. 

Many worthy and earnest, though mistaken men there 
are, who dread the instruction of the toihng millions of our 
countrymen ; who believe in all sincerity that the penetrating 
light of awakened intellect would flash upon the squalid 
purlieus of Manchester and Liverpool only to render degra- 
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dation more degraded, and misery more raisersble, by a 
keener appreciation. There can hardly, however be faaad 
any one, beyond thoaa grown gray under the existing sys- 
tem, who fears that professional education could perniciously 
influence the qualifications of oiir officers for their Btation 
in life, or damp their undoubted chivalry and spirit. To 
cast aside political or personal considerations, and select for 
command the man most conspicuous by morit and genius, 
has not been an unvarying rule with those in high authority. 
But a system requiring the qualifications of at least a care- 
ful education * from all to whom the lofty trust of England's 
military honor is confided, might to a great extent supply 
the deficiencies of chiefs unendowed with the gift of genius, 
and undistinguished by pre-eminent merit. 

By the capture of Niagara, the French posts to the west- 
ward, on the lakes and rivers, were out off from ali aid ; 
and by the destruction of D'Aubry's army, composed princi- 
pally of their garrisons, they were rendered incapable of any 
efl'ectual resistance. Colonel Bouquet, therefore, who, with, 
a small force, had been detached by Brigadier-general Stan- 
wix against the principal of these, Presque Isle, Venango, 
and Le Bceuf, had only to summon them to surrender and 
then to talce possession, with no greater difficulties than 
those presented by the long and rugged route. 

We must now, for a moment, return to Colonel Haldi- 
mand, who was, as before related, left in command at 
Oswego by G-eneral Prideaus, la the forenoon of the 5th 
of July, while superintending the works at the fort, he was 
startled by the well-known sound of the Indian war-whoop 
close at hand, but no enemy then appeared. The English 
colonel immediately sent out scouts upon the lalte, who brought 
word that an armament of 100 boats was lying in a neigh- 
boring cove. About mid-day some Indians and Canadians 
appeared in the borders of the forest near the fort, and made 
a show of attacking two detached redoubts, but were speedi- 
ly driven back among the trees ; from thence, however, they 
kept up a dropping fire, which was only silenced by the ap- 

* An order has at length been issueil that all candidalea for com- 
missions shall pass a certain examiimtinn in general aoqairements. 

VOL, Ii,~--H 
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only awaited the summons fo siinendei. The English force 
on Lako Ontario rested upon their arms after tkeir somewliat 
easy yictory ; Amherst's strength, as we have seen, lay par- 
alyzed by the o])posing winds on Lake Champlain ; the plaii 
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of the campaign as yet had failed. Oppo t 1 d b a 
overpowered, forts taken, gims, tiophies, and t pt d 

but still, at the vital point, at the great C d an tr ng 
hold, from the lofty headland of Quebec, th ad gal 

lant Montcalm, with an outnumbering boat 1 k d d n 
unshaken confidence upon the iavader's fo Th tl 

real battle was to be fought ; there alone th d wa t b 
cast ■which should decide the fate of France n hi t 1 ny 
Time tolled on, spring had warmed into sumi mn 

n V deepened into autumn * th broad syoim 1 f d d 



CHAPTER X. 



From the indifferent progress of Amherst and the unto- 
ward inactivity of Gage, we may now return to the more 
stirring events of the expedition against Quebec. Early in 
February a considerable squadron was equipped in the En- 
glish ports for North America, under the command of Admi- 
ral Saunders.* A land force was to proceed under convoy 
of the fleet for the same destination. Pitt justly estimated 
the importance and difficulty of the enterprise. He looked 

* " That admiral (Saundeiii) was a pattern of moat sturdy bravery, 
united with the most unaffected modesly. No man said less or de- 
served more. Simplioily in his manners, ganerosity, and good nature 
adorned his genuine love of his country." — Walpole's Memoin of 
George II., p. 394. 
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paign 

Wolle s nstae stood high in. the esteem of all who were 
(juilified to judge but at the same time it 'itooi low m tlia 
'■olumn of colonels in the Army List The great miiubti,! 
thought that the formei counterbalanced the lattei With 
inotinctive genias he d seemed that the joung •wliiier pos 
spsaed the peculiai qualifications suited for his puipose and 
thiowing aside the obstacles presented by official routme ho 
recoramendi,d the gallant bngadiei of Louisbui^ to the es 
peoial notice ot the king One of the last gazettes m the 
) ear 1 758 announced the promotion of Colonel Jfl,mes ^ olfe 
to the lank of maior general and hia appointment to the 
chief command of the expedition against Quebec 

About the middle of February 1759 the squadron sailed 
from England to Louishurg where the whole of the Butish 
ioree destined foi the E,ivei 1st La'wronce was ordered to 
assemble On the 21st of April Saunders and hiE aima 
ment reached the coast of Gape Breton but the harbors 
were still bloiked up with thp ice of the preceding winter 
and he could not enter He then bent his coiiise foi Hahfaic 
on the neighboring peninsula of Nova feootia, ani anclioied 
tho whole fleet m that magnihcent sea port Twcntj two 
sh ps «r the line five frigate? and nineteen smaller i e eels 
of war with a crowd oi transports were musteied under 
the orlera oi the almiral ^nd a detachment of Artillery ind 
Engineers and ten battalions of Infintry with six compa 
nies of Rangers foimed Wolfe s command tht right flank 
companies of the three regiments which stiO garrisoned Louis- 
burg soon atter joined the army, and were formed into a corps 
called the Loiiisburg Grenadiers. The total of the land 
forces embarked were somewhat under 8000. Two thou- 
sand Infantry, which had formed part of the expedition to 
the West Indies, under Hodgson, were to have increased 
Wolfe's strength, but, owing to nnavoidable cireumstances, 
they were subsequently countermanded. 

Before leaving England Admiral Saunders had received 
intelligence that the French would make an effort to run a 
convoy up the River St, Lawrence for the relief of Quebec, 
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with hopeful enthusiasm : as each successive transport cleared 
the harbor and the broad expanse of Bea appeared, shouts of 
joy bui'at from the soldiers on the crowded decks. 

On the 7th the fleet made the coast of Newfoundland, 
still covered with the winter's snow ; on the 9th it passed 
the Bird Islands in a stiff breeze, and on the 1 1th made the 
headland of Gasp6. The desolate and dangerous island of 
Attticostiwas passed during the 13th with " most delightful 
weather and favorable breezes ; the fleet well together." 
Early in the morning of the 18th they cast anchor within 
sight of the island of Bin, where they found the R.ichmond 
frigate, which bad got some distance in advance, perhaps 
urged forward by the eager spirit of Wolfe, who was on 
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board. The next day they again sailed ; on the SOth they 
were becalmed off the mouth of the deep and gloomy Sague- 
nay, and many of the smaller vessels nari-owly escaped 
being dashed against each other by the powerful currents. 
In the night a favorable breeze arose, and cleared tlieni from 
their perilous eatan glome at, and now, at noon the following 
day, the first Canadian settlement came in sight. On the 
22d a French ship was taken, on board of which were 
several nuns and some ladies of distinction, a relation of the 
Marquis deVaudreuil governor of Cani la ai tl m 
g pe an 
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Thp tioopa landed early on. the ™7th m a cove under the 
Church oi St Lawrence ■which aacied bu Idmg they were 
implored to respect through the means of a pHcard directed 
to the worthy oBieeri of the British aimi The aoldiera 
were charmel w th the beauty and richness of the island, 
and their comparative freedom after the weary voyage ; but 
the mind of their young geneial was fillel \iith deep and 
an\ IS interest by the sight of th'" stionghold that stood 
boldlj out into the river a few miles aboie Accompanied 
bj the chief engmeei M-ijoi M Kellar and aii escovt of 
Light Infantry Wolfe as soon as he landed pushed on to 
the extiemity of the island nearest to Quebec A magnifi- 
cent but disheartening scene lay before him On the sum- 
mit of the highest enunence ovei the stiait in the Great 
K.ner from whence the basin before him openel, the French 
flag waved The crest of the rocky height was crowned 
■with formdatle works redo bted and flanked On every 
iavorable spot abo\e below or on the lugged ascent, were 
batteries bristl ng wilh gui a This stronghold formed the 
light flank of a pooitioa eight miles in extent the falls, and 
the deep and rtpid stieam ot the Montmorenej was the left. 
The shoals ind rooks of the St Lawience protected the 
broad 1 ont aiil the nch ■voiley of the St Charles, with 
the piosperons and beautiful villages of Charlesburg and 
Beauport gave sheltei and hospitality in the rear. A crest- 
ed bank ot some height over the G-reat itiver marked the 
ma n hue of the defenses from east to west ; parapets, 
flanked at e\ery fiiorable spot aided their n-itural strength. 
Crowding on this embattled bank swarming m the irregular 
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village Streets, and formed in masses on the hills beyond, 
were 13,000 French and Canadian, troops, led by the gal- 
lant Montoalin 

While Wolfe still gazed upon this appalling prosppct o. 
storm gathered over his head, and burst in sudden violence. 
The teeming rain, fell like a vail between him and the beau- 
tiful but dangerous ahore. Lightning hissed through the air, 
and a hurricane swept over the river with destructive 
strength. Transports were driven from their moorings and 
east ashore ; smaller boats were dashed against each other 
and swamped, and the vessels of war with difficulty held to 
their anchors. Silently and thoughtfully the young general 
retraced his steps to the landing-place, his sanguine and 
sensitive spirit oppressed for a moment with the difficulties 
of bis enterprise, aud by the gloomy omen of the heavens. 
But, before he rejoined the array, the weight was flung 
aside ; the elastic spring of his mind had resumed its play, 
and he entered the camp with head erect and his usual 
bright and fearless aspect. He did not forget that he re- 
ceived his high command in the confidence that " no dan- 
gers or difiieulties should discourage him."' 

The storm passed away as suddenly as it came ; the 
evening of the 27th fell calm and serene, but very dark ; a 
few stars only were faintly reflected from the surface of the 
waters. As the British sentinels paced slowly to and fto 
upon the rocky ahore of the island of Orleans facing toward 
Quebec, the silence of the night was only broken by the echo 
of their own footsteps and the ripple of the rapidly receding 
tide. About midnight a soldier on one of the most advanced 
po ts 11 d h tt t f hi m d th ghb 
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and exploded with loud reports, now liere, now there, on 
every side of the astounded soldiers. At the same timo 
bright red flames hurst from these tire-ships, sprung up 
among the masts and spara, quivered through the distinctly 
visible tracery of tbe rigging, and spread out in broad sheets 
over the collapsing sails. The river, the hostile camps, the 
city, and the distant mountains, instantly stood revealed as 
in noonday by this lurid light. As the blaze spread, ex- 
plosion after explosion raeked the burning vessels ; they 
staggered and spun half round under the shocks ; bnt still 
the ebh tide swept them rapidly on, near to where tbe 
crowded transports lay. 

This strange and terrible sight struck the sentries with un- 
controllable panic ; they fled from their posts, carried their 
terrors to their pickets, and all retired hastily toward the 
English camp. Falling in upon each other in the woods, 
they became utterly confused. The alarm spread ; the whole 
line turned out, loaded their muskets, and prepared somewhat 
unsteadily for action. Order and confidence were not fully 
restored tiU daylight showed that there was no enemy at 

In the mean time, upon the river, where real danger 
threatened, it was happily met with cool and courageous 
skill. As soon as the premature ignition of the fire-ships 
gave the alarm to the fleet, a number of well-manned boats 
put off and puDed toward them. The sailors waited until 
the guns were discharged and the powder exploded ; then 
fixed grappling irons upon the burning vessels, and towed 
them leisurely ashore, where those least injured were an- 
chored ; the rest drifted with the tide upon the rocks, and 
soon broke into harmless ruin. Then, to the sharp report 
of cannon and grenade, succeeded the cheerful and sonorous 
" All's well" of the British seamen. 

On the following morning, the 28th of June, "Wolfe pub- 
liahed a manifesto to the Canadian people to the following 
effect : " We have a powerful armament. Wo are sent by 
the English king to conquer this province, but not to make 
war upon women and children, the ministers of religion, or 
industrious peasants. We lament the sufferings which out 
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invaaioa may inflict upoa you, but, if you remain uantei', wu 
proiFer you safety in person and property, and fresdom in 
religion. We are masters of the river; ao euccor can reach 
you from France. General Amiierat, with a large army, 
assails your southern frontier. Yout cause is hopelese, your 
valor useless. Your nation have been guilty of great cruel- 
ties to out unprotected settlers ; but we seek not revenge ; 
we offer you the sweets of peace amid the horrors of war. 
England, in her strength, will befriend you ; France, in her 
weakness, leaves you to your fate." 

This judioiouB proclamation was, however, at first, of lit> 
tie or no avail. The Canadian clergy used their utmost 
endeavors to escite theii' fl.oc.ks against tLe heretical invad- 
ers, and implored tliem not to trust to British promises. 
Hereditary hatred of the haughty islanders still existed in 
the hearts of even the transatlantic French. The counter- 
proclamations and threats of Montcalm also bewildered the 
unhappy peasantry. He threatened them with death if they 
refused to serve, and with the fury of the savages if they 
aided the English. la consequence, the " habit ans" gener- 
ally used their best exertions to ennbarrass the invaders and 
to assist the defense. They followed the French banners 
pretty freely, and furnished such supplies to the array as 
their means allowed. Not content with this, they gave the 
rein to the fierce passions which intercourse with the Indiana 
had strengthened. They scalped without mercy all the En- 
glish that fell into their hands, massacred the wounded, and 
mutilated the dead. Wolfe appealed to his gallant enemy 
to put a stop to these atrocities ; but Montcalm's authority 
was insufiicient to restrain the savages, and their almost as 
savage allies ; and it must be admitted, to our shame, that 
the British general was, in consequence, induced to connive 
at a vindictive retahation. Ultimately Wolfe issued the 
following strange and somewhat conditional order : " The 
general strictly forbids the iuhuman practice of scalping, 
except when the enemy are Indians, or Canadians dressed 
like Indians." At the same time, however, he threatened 
with the puuishmeut of death all who might ofior cruelty to 
women, and decreed the severest penalties against plunder- 
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ing. The last order was ineflectua!, ibi- the soldier? plun- 
dered ia all directions. 

While the British fleet had been slowly ascending the 
river, Montcalm and Ms followers were busily preparing to 
receive it. They labored unceasingly to add to the great 
natural strength of the country about Quebec, Parapets 
were thrown up upon every vulnerable point, guns mounted, 
and, above all, no efforts were spared to organize the numer- 
(lus but somewhat doubtful forces of the Canadian peasantry. 
Five veteran French battalions, tilled up by picked men 
from the colonial levies, and two battalions of tiie " marine," 
or "colony troops," also trained soldiers, formed the main 
strength of his army. The armed peasantry or militia wero 
chiefly posted for Lhe deiense of the long line of works be- 
tween Quebec and Montmorency, and several tribes of friend- 
ly Indiaus hovered about among the neighboring woods. 

The Canadians trusted much to the supposed difficulty 
of the river navigation, and were inexpressibly disappointed 
when, a, preconcerted signal announced that the vast British 
armament had passed the Narrows in safety. When the 
erowi^ig sails were seen rounding the isle of Orleans, the 
people, in despair, flew to the churches to offer np their 
prayers for the preservation of their country. At first the 
van of Admiral DureU's squadron hoisted French colors, 
Mid the joyful rumor spread along the shore that a fleet had 
arrived to their aid from France. Pilots hastened on. board 
to offer assistance to their supposed friends ; but when they 
were detained, and the British flag was hoisted iaistead of 
the French, the pleasing illusion was dispelled. A Cana- 
dian priest stood gazing delightedly upon the ships through 
a, telescope : he was so overwhelmed with consternation 
when he perceived the mistake that he fell down and died. 

The storm bad taught the British admiral that the chan- 
nel between the island of Orleans and the south shore wag 
neither a safe nor a convenient anchorage ; he therefore de- 
termined to pass up into the basin with his whole fleet. 
Information, had, however, been received that the French 
occupied, in some force of infantry and artillery, a headland 
called Point Ijevi, which ia opposite to the headland of 
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Quebec and which with the lattei forms the sliait at the 
entrance of the basin From this com minding position the 
enemy s guns might seriously annoj the Englibh shipa Saun 
dera tiierefore requested General Wolfe to drive the French 
away from this point and to occupy it himself 

On the evening of the 3<ith oi June Brigodiei general 
Moiickton with his brigade of four battalions ind some 
Light Infantry ■md Hangers weie loinicd on the southwest 
ern extremity of the island of Oileans in leadini-ss to pass 
over ^galnBt Point Levi Phiongli 6ome unforeseen delaj 
they did not embark till dusk and the light troops with one 
legtraent onlj weie enabled to cross the nvei before the ebb 
of tide lendered further movement impossible foi the present 
The remaining tliree regiments lay for the night on their 
arms by the bhore The tioops which had embarked land 
ed without opposition and contented themselves ■with taking 
possession of Beaumont Chuich on the south shoie tbeie 
ihey barncaded themselves lighted watch fires and aw aifed 
the morning 

At earliest daylight Monckton embarked the rest of his 
brigade and pushed across to the advance The sound of 
musketry fiom the southern shore soon stimwKted the exei 
tions of the row ers and as the scattered shots breezed up 
into a elHiBiiah the; uped then utmost effoits to increase 
their speed The troops scaicelj waited to fonn after land 
ing but hastened on to the church where then comrades 
had passed the night There however thej only met viith 
a eouple of wounded men the Light f nfantrj had speedily 
overpowered a detachment of colony troops and were still 
piesBing haid upon then retioating footsteps through the 
wood The English biigadiei found the banks of the river 
steep the country rugged and difficult a few lesolnte men 
might h.a\e embarris^ed or baffled ins expedition 

In the mean time the British light troops had arrested 
the puisuit at a large farm house at the foot of the hill 
winch rises into the headland oi Point Levi they deemed 
it prudent to secrete themselves thoie lest the enemy should 
return 'With, re enforcements before the snccois arrived (rom 
Orleans and also because there -was plenty of provisions. 
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Montoaliii ielt that the assailants had gained a dangerous 
advantage in the posaeBsion of Point Levi, Although at a 
distance of three quarters of a mile from the city, heavy 
orduanoB played from thence with ruinous efiect. In a 
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council oi wai he hid uifreJ that 4000 men should be 
stioiigly intrenched upou this position with oidcrs to hold it 
to the last extiemity, but hiB opinion was overruled hy the 
governor M de Vaudreuil and irom that time a fatil alien- 
ation arose between the two French authoiities However, 
111 tbe morning ot the 1st of Julj, Montcalm made a feeble 
effort to dislodge the Biitish by attacking their position 
fiom thiee floating batteiies For an hour and a halt the 
Fiench continued an annoying but almost haimless fire 
Then Sau dere dispatched the Trent frigate to check the 
insult , favorable winds carried her up to the scene of action, 
and a broadside concluded the business 

From that time Wolfe exerted hnnself to put Point Levi 
beyond the reach of further insult batterii-s were thiown 
up, and guns mounted in commdndine; situations In the 
afternoon skirmishes took place, both m the woods near this 
new position and on the island of Oilcans some lives were 
1 'h esl dbh "bel dwil 
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the Inain was a-isured ■ nevorthelf"!? by =ome unaccountable 
temei tj oi caieleasiess tht. Lcoitoft c itter allowed herself 
to be Hurpiised and taken by the enemy wbile somlitin 
This little incident brought on a busk cannonade which 
contmaed foi ne-iily two hours without howevei causing 
damage to eithei party 

"tt hen thp works oa Point Levi and on the western ex 
trenuty of the island of Orleans were in a respectably de 
iensiblp condition Wolie turned his attention to the noith 
shoio of the St Lawrence where a favoiible position offered 
for threatening the French left On the morning of the 9th 
the lighter vessels of the British fleet hauled m to the fchore 
as close as the depth of water ■would permit and opened a 
file upon the enemy s linos between Quebec and the Falls 
of Montmoreiicj The lange ■was distant neverthele s the 
seamen phed their guns ■with such effect th^t Montcalm 
foual It neoessirj to strike the en^'ampmeata near the shore 
and retire upmi the high crest which evtendel along hn 
whole front there he was bevond leach of annoyinoe At 
the lirst dawn Monckton s brigade with the exception of 
the working pirties was formed on the slopes of the hills 
opposite Qi ebec and ostentatiously maiched up the left 
bank of th" bt Lawienoe westward irom Point Levi The 
object of the bombardment by the ships ind this movement 
ol the tioops was to diveit the attention of the enemy from 
Wolfe s re<il oljeot which was to estabhsb himself upon the 
north shore Vy the Falls of JMontmorencj 

The movement oi Monckton s corps was marjted by an 
incident pre eminently lamentable even among daily scenes 
of death ind miserj A lieutenant ol Hangeis with twentj 
men was =ent to scour the woods to the southwaid of the 
line of march and it possible to gam infoii lat on of the 
enemj s movements They pressed forward w th somewhat 
rash zeal into the woody sohtudes and bemg overtaken by 
the mght Hy on their arms and leturned the ne^vt morning 
While retracing their steps they were attiaoted by smoke 
nsing irom. a ntighboring clearmg Thej approached liav 
ing spiedd themselves in i circle to pievent the escape of 
those they might discover The smoke proceeded trom a. 
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log hut, where they found and captured a raan and his 
tliree sons, the eldest a youth of fifteen years. The Rangers 
then hurried homeward with their prize. They had not 
got far ou their road \vhen the horrible war-whoop of the 
Indians rose behind them, and a glance showed that their 
assailants were in overpowering numbers. There was, how- 
ever, still hope of escape, for the Rangers were hardy and 
active men, sltilled in forest craft, and, happily, well ac- 
quainted with the rugged and intricate paths. They plunged 
into the woods at a running pace, and in a few minutes 
emerged into another road uniuiown to their fierce pursuers. 
But here an unfortunate difficulty arose ; the elder prisoners 
were hurried along, unwillingly enough, but in terrified 
Bilenoe ; not so the two younger, who were mere children : 
they filled the air with lamentations and cries of alarm that 
neither entreaties nor threats could check. The British 
lieutenant then begged of them to leave him and return 
home ; but the poor innocents only clung the more closely 
to him, and wailed the louder. The sole chance of escape 
lay in reaching, unobserved, a .pass wiiich led to the new 
position of Monckton's brigade, and by which the Indians 
might not expect them to retreat. The hapless children, 
however, by iheir screams, guided the savages in their pur- 
suit through the tangled woods, and again the war-whoop 
sounded cloee behind the fugitives. An awful moment of 
irresolution was succeeded by an awful resolve ; the British 
ofilcer, with a mournful heart, gave the order that his young 
prisoners should be silenced forever. The Rangers reached 
the brigade in wafety before evening. 

While the attention of (he enemy was distracted by 
Moncltton and the fleet, Wolfe passed over from Orleans to 
the eastward of Montmorency, with a large force, at about 
one o'clock in the day, and encamped, unopposed, on the 
left banlt of the stream close to the falls. He immediately 
placed some Light Artillery in position, and commenced in- 
trenching himself The works were vigorously continued 
the following tnorning, and Captain Bank's company of 
Rangers were pushed forward into the woods to cover some 
parties who were engaged in making fascines for the intrench- 
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west wind ; many buildings were destroyed before the con- 
flagration was arrested ; araong others the great Cathedral, 
with all its paintings, images, and ornaments. The defenses 
remained untouched throughout this lamentable destruRtion ; 
tlie assailants only diminished, the vakio of the prize for 
wMch they strove, without approaching a whit nearer to its 
attainment. 

Wolfe returned to the north camp on the 1 6th, and piislied 
the works above the Falls of Montmorency with vigor. Ho 
frequently, during the day, sent OMt detachments of troops 
to scour the neighboring woods, and to keep the marauding 
Indians in check. The savages hovered constantly round 
the British position, and from their ambush sprang like 
tigers upon those who ventured unprotected within their 
reach. On the night of the 1 6th they surprised and scalped 
four sentries of the Louisburg Grenadiers. While Wolfe 
busied himself in strengthening his position, and cauuonading 
the French lines at a distance, M. de Levi, a distinguished 
French officer, solicited Montcalm to drive him away. 
" Dislodge him thence, and he will give us more trouble," 
replied Montcalm. " while there he can not hurt us ; let 
him amuse himself." 

The British general determined to reconnoiter the banks 
of the river above the town, while he still continued his 
preparations below. With tliis view, a small squadron 
under Captain Hous sailed with fair wind aad tide a little 
before midnight on the 18th, and passed up unharmed in 
the face of the enemy's batteries. One frigate, however, 
the Diana, rati aground near Point Levi, and could not bo 
got olT till the follovring day. This bold passage was a 
complete surprise to the besieged : tte English ships were 
not observed by the sentries till it was too !ato to bring 
their guns to boar. Two of these unhappy soldiers paid the 
penalty of death for their carelessness : they were hung on 
a gibbet the following morning, in sight of both armies, 

Montcalm lost no time in sending some guns up the left 
bank of the river to annoy the British squadron ; he erected 
a battery in a suitable position at a place called Sillery, 
and compelled Rous to weigh anchor and move up the 
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Stream. Tho Frencli artillerymen had not lieeii long inact- 
ive after this achievement when they were again called 1o 
thoir guns ; a harge was discovered skirting the southern 
shore, and steering toward the nearest English ship. They 
gave her a salvo as she went by, and one shot carried awa}' 
her mast ; before they could reload she was out of reach 
General Wolfe was in this barge on his way to recounoiter 
the upper river. 

Wolfe found the aspect of affairs as uapromisiiig above 
the town as it was below ; the banks were every where 
high and precipitous ; at each assailable point intreachments 
more or lesH formidable had been thrown up, and each move- 
ment was jealously watched from the shore. However, to 
divide and harass the enemy, and in the hope of procuring 
intelligence, he sent Colonel Carleton, who commanded the 
troops embarked in Rous's squadron, to make a descent upon 
the small town of Poiat aux Trembles, to which many of 
the inhabitants of Quebec had retired with their stores, 
papers, and valuables. 

Carleton landed on the 22d at the head of three com- 
panies of Grenadiers and a battalion of the Royal Ameri- 
oaus ; a few Indians offered some resistance at first, and 
wounded several of the leading files, but were soon over- 
powered and driven into the woods. A number of useless 
prisoners, some plunder, and several packets of letters, fell 
into the hands of the English. The latter were of import- 
ance. " De Vaudreuii, the governor, and Montcalm have 
disagreed, and endeavor to embarrass each other," quotes 
one writer. " But lor respect for our priests, and fear of 
the savages, we would submit," writes the next. ■' We 
are without hope, and without food," says a third. ■■ Since 
the English have passed the town, our comaiunication with 
Montreal is cut off — God has forsaken us," laments another. 
The misery of the besieged was great, therefore great also 
was the hope of the besiegers. 

To increase the distress of the enemy, an order was issued 
from the English head-quarters on the 2ith of July. " Our 
out-parties are to burn and lay waste the country for the 
future, sparing only churohes, or houses dedicated ix> divine 
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worship." HoweTer, it was again repeated, "that women 
and children are not to be molested, on any account what- 
soever." We may suppose men received scant mercy. 
" We played so warmly on the lawn last night, that a fire 
troke out in two different parts of it at eleven o'clock, which 
burned with great rapidity until near three this morning. 
We are erecting a new six-gun battery to the right of the 
others, to keep the town ill ruins, which appears to he 
almost destroyed." So writes an officer of the 43d, in his 
journal, dated Point Levi, 25th of July, 1759. Such is 
war, even when Wolfe, the pious, the domestic, and the 
tender-hearted, was the general 1 

On the 26th the indefatigable British general proceeded 
up the left bank of the Montmorency HiTer to reconnoiter 
some works which the enemy were erecting' on the opposite 
side. His escort was attacked by a swarm of Indians, and 
for a time hardly pressed ; many of the English soldiers 
were struck down before they could get sight of their subtle 
enemy ; and when the savages were finaUy silenced, it was 
with the loss of nearly fifty of Wolfe's men killed and 
■wounded. The next morning the 78th Highlanders sur- 
prised a, French detachment, and slew nine of them ; their 
own colonel and a captain were, however, %vounded in the 
struggle. 

In consequenijo of some threatening movements in the 
British fleet, the French sent down a fire-iaft on the night 
of the 28th. A number of small schooners, shallops, and 
rafts were chained together, to the breadth of 200 yards, 
and laden with shells, grenades, old guns, pistols, and tar 
barrels : this mischievous contrivance floated rapidly down 
with the ebb tide. The English seamen, however, were, 
as before, alert, and towed the fire-raft ashore, without its 
having caused the slightest damage. The following morn- 
ing Wolfe sent a flag of truce to the garrison of Quebec, 
with the following message; "If the enemy presume to 
send dowa any more fire-rafts, they are to be made fast to 
two particular transports, in which are all the Canadian and 
other prisoners, in order that they may perish by their own 
baeo inventions." The French constructed no more fite-rafts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Wolfe bad now been five weelcB befofe Quebec ; not a 
few lives bad been lost, & vast quantity of ammunition ex- 
pended, and, above all, tbe season of action was already 
half consumed. But, as yet, no important step, in a niililai'y 
point of view, had been gained. Tho high grounds which ha 
occupied beyond Montmorency and Point Levi had scarcely 
been disputed by the enemy. From day to day the hostile 
parapets were strengthened and extended. He had earefuUy 
examined the north bank of the Great Hiver above and 
below the city, and could discover no one spot where either 
nature or art did not forbid his landing. Whatever discon- 
tent or distress might exist in the Canadian camp, there 
appeared no diminution of numbers or slackening of zeal in 
the defense. Montcalm had neither suffered himself to he 
provoked by insult or to be tempted by brilliant but danger- 
ous opportunity. He rendered assurance donbly sure by 
keeping his superior force in a superior position ; his raw 
provincial levies, when behind breast-works, were far from 
inefficient, and his numerous savage allies were terrible in 
their forest warfare ; with the first he manned his lines, 
with the latter he lost no opportunity of harassing tho in- 
vaders. On the other hand, the state of affairs in the 
British uarap was by no means promising : under Wolfe's 
circuin sly. noes, inaction was alujost eijuivalent to defeat. 

It was true that, before leaving England, he was ia- 
Btructed that his expedition was only auxiliary to that of 
Amherst. To the main army, which was advancing by 
the inland lakes, England looked for the conquest of the 
country. Wolfe had already occupied the most important 
points in the neighborhood of Quebec, and might well be 
excused had he awaited the arrival of the general-in-chief 
for an attack upon the great stronghold. In this Mtuation, 
many a brave and experienced veteran would probably have 
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themselves in numerous shallow chanaels o\ 1 and 
and the stream is ibrdable except at high tide. T t g I 
this weak point, Montcalm had thrown up a fb gu d bt 
at the foot of the overhanging cUff Although d filad d f 
the British artillery, these cliffi were altogether exposed to 
that of the French, and therefore untenable in case of falling 
into the assailants' hands. 

Toward the right of the French position the crested ridge 
« Lord Mahon's History of England from the Ptau of Utrecht, vol. 
v., p. 228. 
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most Yulnerable point detache 1 from the main defenses and 
within, reach of gutiB frona the shippmg he doubted not that 
he could easily mastei it or bring on a general action foi its 
possession. On. the othei hand this ledoubt could not be 
held when taken for it lay esposed to the artillery of the 
French. Hbwevci there were difficulties on every side 
Wolfe chose that which he considered the least He well 
knew that, even were he to carry the ciested hill over the 
redoubt, and to foice the enemy from then works the Eiver 
St. Charles and the innei intrenchments still lay between 
him and the city But said he a victorious army meets 
■with no difficulties 

Wolfe's available force was less by "ue third than that of 
the defenders of this a!mo«t impipgnable position He had 
to risk the confusion of a deliarkafion the despotism of the 
tides, and the capiii-e of the winds The undeitakmg was 
all but desperate, and \et in ovei weening confideace m their 
chief and in themselves was moie fital to the Biitish tioops 
than the.gtma and par-ipets of the enemj 

Wolfe eoucerted the plan of attack w th tho almiial A 
small frigate, the Centurioi was to sail towird the shore 
as near as the depth of watei would permit and open fire 
upon the redoubt. Two armed transports recivel oiders 
to second the frigate and f neeessaij to run agiound m a 
favorable position. In one of these tho general him-self em 
biirked. The bolts of the fleet weie directed to talte on 
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board tlie greater part of Moackton's brigade at Point Levi, 
■with the available troops from Orleans, and to muster at an 
early hour in the forenoou off the northwestern, point of that 
island. In the mean time, the British batteries from Point 
Levi, and the heights over Montmorency Falls, were to open 
upon the city and the intrenchments with every gun and 
mortar. Townsbend's and Murray's brigades were com- 
manded to form in close cotumna eastward of the ford below 
the falls, and there to await the general's orders. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of the 31st of July, the 
15th and 78th Eegiments, 200 men of the E-oyal Araericane, 
and all the Grenadiei-a of Monokton's brigade, embarked in 
the boats of the fleet at Point Levi : they made for the 
northwest point of the island of Orleans, where they were 
joined by four more companies of Grenadiers. The whole 
flotilla then pushed out into mid-channel and awaited orders. 
At eleven o'clock the two avmed transports stood in for the 
Point de Lest, and grounded ; one, under Lieutenant Gar- 
nier, within musket-shot of the French redoubt. At the 
same time, Advniral Saunders, in the Centurion, brought to 
a little further frorn the shore, opposite the fovd, and all 
three vessels opened fire. This gave the signal to the gun- 
ners at Point Levi and on the east bank of the Montmorency : 
they so b to work ; tho enemy replied ; and in a few 

mil u w of the vast amphitheater resounded with 

th a f y. 

W as u he traasport which had first grounded. 

He p p b ved that th-a redoubt, if taken, was Uio 
dis an rom h water to allow of effectual support by the 
gu s d h nal arms of the shipping. He saw, more- 
ov h atening movements had caused an unusual 

sti m h F ines ; bodies of troops were moving to and 

fro b n h vera! points of defense, with that degree 

of ula y w h a y a nd h dd n re-formations 
of nd sc p dun ba is h lemy were ob- 

serv dnhgo a h n the direction 

ofhfdh in p Mm Kiver : their 

ob M d y b fall upon the 

Br h b n b w ass of Wolfe's 
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to Tonnshend to &top the advance of his brigade which 
was alieid\ in motion upon the loid he (hen spiaiig into 
a cutter with some navy oiliceis and sltnted the reef m 
seanh of in opening He soon succeeded It vsaa now 
half past five the stoim threatened rlose ^t hand battal 
ion aftei batlahon the Fiench were crowding fiom light to 
left but Wolfe was not to be daunted he rene^ved the 
signil oi attack and himself pointed out the is ay thiough 
the rocks A few strokes earned the flotilla to the shoie 
while the eager tioops aprang upon lind the French gave a 
parting volley and abandoned the redoubt and the detached 
battery which defended the ford 

The thirteen companies of Grenadiers and the Roj al 
Amencins were fiist ashore they bad received oidera to 
foim m foui columns on the beach there to await the sup 
poit of the lemainder of Monckton s brigade fiom the boats 
and Tonnsbends from beyond the fold But these chosen 
menweie flnshel with in overweening confidence proud of 
their post of preference proud of their individual stiength 
and exasperated bj long delaj they buibt kte blool 
hounds fioia the leisli Despite the ordeis of thpii ofti 
cers the^ raced aciosa the mteivenmg fields ind w thout 
any order or foimition threw themselvea igainst tbe Gie=ted 
height 

"Wolfe soon saw that this iish valor hid luincd ttp foi 
tunea of the day nothing ieiniiini.d but to make such 
preparations foi retreat as might mitigate the ineiitablo 
disa-ster Monckton B remaining regiments the loth and 
78th weie now landed and lornied in admiiable older upm 
the beach Mbile Townshend and Muiiiy ciossed the toid 
ol the Montmorency and advanced to jom thLni Instead 
of risking this imbioken aiiaj in suppoiting the unfort mate 
attack of the advance Wolfe kept bis men in band and 
strove to lecaU the disoidered assailants Meanwhile the 
storm burst and when the Grenadiers reached the steep 
slope the\ found it iinpcsible to keep then footing on the 
muddy aide their ammunition was soon rendered uaelcs bv 
the teem ng ram but stdl trustmg to the bayonet they 
tiled to mike good then ground upon the hill 'I he pobition 
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mean, time, tke Frencli soldier kad carried Ocliteilony as a 
prisoner to his lines.* 

Peyton now started up, and, although his leg was hrolten, 
ran for forty yards toward Ihe river ; there he sank exhaust- 
ed. Presently a crowd of Indians, reciting from their work 
of butchery, approached him from the extreme left. Peyton 
reloaded his musket, leaned upoa iiis uawounded lirah, and 
faced the savages ; the two foremost hesitated before this 
resolute attitude, when, to the deep disgrace of the French, 
they opened a fire of musketry and even cannon from their 
breast-works upon the maimed and solitary officer. How- 
ever, at this desperate moment relief was nigh ; the Indians, 
who hefore had hesitated, now turned and fled like scared 
vultures from their prey. A detachment of the gallant 
78th Highlanders, undismayed by the still murderous fire, 
chased the marauders from the field, and bore the wounded 
Englishman in safety to the shore. This extraordinary 
scene occurred in full view of hoth armies. 

The evening was now far advanced ; the tide was ho- 
ginning to flow ; the ammunition of the whole army was 
damaged hy the heavy rains ; the waters looked angry be- 
neath a threatening gale ; the enemy's Strength was concen- 
trated ; they had suflered little or no loss, while the British 
were weakened by 33 ofiicers and 410 men. Wolfe had 
learned by painful experience the prodigious advantage of 
the French position, which, although nearly invulnerable to 
attack, yet afforded admirable facilities for r t t H 
was baffled ; all that now remained was to ndu t tl 
re-embarkation with safety and regularity. & h f th 

* "Captain Oohterlony, who is wounded and a pris h d h 

good fortune to be protected from the aavagea by a Fren b G d 
to wbom it is confidently reported tbat General Wolf n w 
guineas as a reward for his humanity. M. Montcalm tu ned ta 
money, saying the man had not particularly merited sn h a g y 
baving done no more than his duty, and what be hoped y F h 
man m his array would do under the like eircumstanc A fl 

of truce carae down to-day (August 24th) with an aocou f b 1 I 
of the gallant Captain Oohterlony, who was wounded and taken pris- 
oner, July 31st ; his baggage, that had been forwarded to him at hie 
request, was faithfully returned." — Knox's Historical Journal, vol, ii,. 
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wouiideii as could be yet saved were carried from the field ; 
Iho Btrandcd transports were abandoned and burned, and the 
flotilla rowed away from the fatal shore. Townshend and 
Murray, ■whose untouched brigades had covered the em- 
barkation, then recrossed the ford without interruption, and 
resumed their positioa on the heights east of the Mont- 
mofeuey. 

, Wolfe knew tliat the enterprise of the Slat of July was 
of such a natRre that nothing but success could justify its 
temerity. By failure his military error had been thrown 
into strong light, and yet it was probable that he would 
have succeeded but for a strange adversity of circumstances. 
The oiBcevg of the fleet had remtuned in unaccountable ig- 
norance of the reef of rocks which delayed and disordered 
the attack. The storm of raiu not only injured the am- 
munition of bis men, but rendered the steep ascent of the 
enemy's position so slippery that they could not find firm 
footing, and the ill-timed audacity of the Gienadiers had 
confounded all his calculations. The leading fault of his 
plan was undoubtedly the attempt of a combined attack by 
land and water. Had Monckton's brigade been landed be- 
yond the falls, and the whole army crossed the ford together, 
the fatal embarrassments of the disembarkation would have 
been avoided. Wolfe sufiered intense mental distress from 
this mishap ; his mind preyed upon his feeble frame ; his 
chronic ailment attacked him with unusual violence ; fever 
supervened, and for some weeks he lay absolutely helpless, 
to the grief of the whole army. In the mean time, how- 
ever, he issued the following merited rebuke to the corps 
whose indiscretion had led to results so disastrous : 

" The check which the Grenadiers met with will, it is 
hoped, be a lesson to them for the time to come. Such 
impetuous, irregular, and unsoldierlike proceedings destroy 
ail order, and put it out of the general's power to execute 
his plan. The Grenadiers could not suppose ttat they 
alone could beat the French army ; therefore it was neces- 
sary the corps under Brigadiers Townshend and Monckton 
should have time to join them, that the attack might be 
general. The very first fire of the enemy was sufficient to 
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have repulsed men who had lost all sense of order and mil- 
itary discipline. Amherst's {the 15th) and the Highland 
(tha 78th) regiment, by the soldier-like and cool manner in 
which they formed, would undoubtedly have beaten baclt the 
whole Canadian army, if they had ventured to attack them. 
The loa5, however, is very inconsiderable, and may be easily 
repaired when a favorable opportunity ofTeiS, if the men will 
show a proper attention to their ofiieera." 

Immediately after the repulse at Montmorency, Wolfe 
had dispatehed 1200 men, nuder Brigadier Murray, to assist 
Admiral Holmes in the Upper River, and with orders to 
attempt tha destructiou of the French shipping which had 
passed up the stream. The brigadier was directed, at the 
same time, to take every favorable opportunity of engagiag 
the enemy, and to endeavor, by all means in his power, to 
provoke them to attack him. In obedience to these orders, 
Murray proceeded up tite left bank of the river with his de- 
tachment, con^sting of the IStli Regiment, three companies 
of the E-oyal AmerioanB, two of Marines, and one of Light 
Infantry. At a convenient place above ihe Chaudiere Hiver 
he embarked under Admiral Hoioies and the squadion then 
made sail up the stream. The Trench ships ei.^ily avoi Ipd 
the danger by sending all their guns and stores ashore and 
when thus hghtened, taking lefuge m the shallows tow aid 
Montreal; one brigantins of 200 toii= wa howevei ^hai 
doned and burned iu their retieit 

Murray found eveiy place fortified -viheie a Hnding mi^ht 
be effected, and the enemy always on the alext Aftoi two 
vain attempts to disembark, he at length only suci.eede I bv 
a surprise : he then pushed to the vill<»ae ol Deohamba lit 
which was close at hand, caniel it with seaieely any lesist 
ance, and burned some stores of piovisions clothing aiil 
ammuaition. Several prisonerb ot wme note weie ttken in. 
the onslaught, and a few important ktterb fell into the hands 
of the English. Through these letters Murray b st heai ! 
of the occupation of Crown Pomt by Amherst lud ol John 
son's victoiy at Niagara. Finding that he could effect noth 
ing further, he hastened to convey this cheering news to his 
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Meanwhile fiuitless damage was inflicted by each party 
upon the other : the Indians frequently surprised and scalped 
English stragglers, and the English batteries at Montmo- 
rency and Point Levi kept np a continued fire upon the 
lines and upon the city. On the morning of the 10th of 
August, at one o'elock, a shell pitched upon the vaulted roof 
of a cellar in the lower town, broke through, aud burst ; a 
large quantity of brandy which was there stored instantly 
ignited, the flames spread rapidly, and nearly the whole of 
the quarter, including the Church of Notre Dame de la Vio- 
toire, was burned to the ground. A fire broke out simulta- 
neously in the Upper Town, but was extinguished without 
having spread to any great extent. 

The intelligence of Amherst and Johnson's progress, al- 
though satisfactory in itself, gave Wolfe no hope of their 
assistance before the close of the campaign : defeat could 
hardly have been more disastrous to the general interests of 
the war than their inactivity. Almost the whole force of 
Canada still mustered behind the formidable defenses of 
Quebec. Nothing, however, could shake the resolution of 
the British general ; while life remained, he determined to 
persevere in the enterprise. Far from being disheartened, 
he was only stimulated by increasing difficulties. The fate 
of the campaign now hung upon him alone : the disaster at 
Montmorency had endangered his reputation ; it only re- 
mained to clear away the cloud by success, or to silence 
censure by a soldier's death. 

While Wolfe lay stricken with fever and unable to bear 
the presence of his officers, he meditated unceasingly upon 
plans of attack. At length, when somewhat recoveied, but 
still incapable of leaving bis bed, he dictated the following 
letter to the brigadiers under his command : 

" That the public service may not suffer by the general's 
indisposition, he begs the brigadiers will meet and consult 
together for the public utility and advantage, and consider 
of the best method to attack the enemy. 

" If the French army be attackeii and defeated, the general 
concludes that the town would immediately surrender, because 
he does not find that tliey have any provision in that place. 
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" The general is of opinion that the army should be at- 
tacked in preference to the place, hecause of the difSculties 
of penetrating from the Lower to the Upper Town ; in which 
attempt neither the gnus of the shipping noi- of ouv own bat- 
teries could be ofmueli use," 

The letter then prooeeda to suggest three different modes 
of attack — all, however, upon tJie enemy's lines between the 
city and Montmorency. 

The brigadiers assembled in consec[uence of this communi- 
cation, and, after having maturely dehberated, agreed in 
recommending the remarkable plao which Wolfe unreserved- 
ly adopted. The merit of this daiing and skillful proposition 
belongs to Colonel George Townshend, although long disput- 
ed, or withheld hy jealousy or political hostility. This able 
officer had left every happiness that domestic life could be- 
stow, and every gratification which fortune and position 
could procure, to face the hardships and seek the honors of 
his country's service. When the ministry's determination 
to prepare the expedition against Quebec became known, he 
successfully exerted his powerful interest to obtain employ- 
ment, and was appointed to the third post of seniority in 
Wolfe's army. 

The general plan of operations being arranged, prepara- 
tions were commenced to carry it into execution. The 
prospect of action revived the drooping spirits of the British 
troops, and tended considerably to improve their health ; 
fever had been rife among thera : a number of men and 
officers had already died, and the temporary hospitals were 
still crowded. Supplies had become so scant that horse- 
flesh was frequently served out as rations. The duties were 
rendered peculiarly harassing by the subtle and dangerous 
hostility of the savages : although invariably defeated, they 
seldom failed in the first instance to surprise and massacre 
some hapless stragglers ; and no outpost was ever safe from 
their .attacks. The Canadians were scarcely less dangerous 
and vindictive ; their knowledge of the country, and activity 
in forest warfare, gave thera a great advantage over the 
British soldiers in irregular encounters ; but, whenever they 
ventured to act in bodies, they were sure to meet with 
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severe cliastisemeiit. The invaders, however, were not back- 
ward in revenging these injuries ; for miles round their camp, 
and on tiie banks of the river, they devastated the country 
without merey. 

Stimulated by tbe sight of the ruin wrought in neighbor- 
ing parishes, the uuibilunate priest of Chateau Riohev armed 
some eighty of his flock, and fortified himself in a large stona 
house, about ten. miles eastward of the British camp, at 
Montmorency ; from thence he sent a message, defying to 
the combat an English detachment posted in his neighbor- 
hood. At the same time, however, conveying in a note a 
polite request for the favor of the commanding officer's com- 
pany at dinner, with an assurance of a safe-conduct. The 
strange but simple courtesy was of course rejected. In a 
short time a detachment of light troops, with a field-piece, 
was sent against the fortified house ; the English took post 
in an adjoining road, and by a stratagem contrived to draw 
the iittle garrison from their defenses, and surrounded thirty 
of them, who were slain and scalped, including the unhappy 
priest himself. The excuse pleaded for this atrocious bar- 
barity was, that the victims were disguised as Indians. 

Oa the 29th of August the British troops began to evac- 
uate their positions east of the Montmorency, in pursuance 
of the new plaa of operations. The sick, the women, and 
the heavy baggage were first embarked in the boats of the 
fleet, and conveyed past the enemy's batteries, at a respectful 
distance, to the camp at Point LeW : some of the heavy guns 
followed on the 3Ist. On i^ie 2d of tbe following month 
Wolfe seat home an admirable dispatch, with an account of 
hia operations and failures. By the 3d of September he was 
piepared to move the whole of his foiee fiom the north shore 
Montcilm hid intu,ipated this step fiom the stir in the 
Eiitish lines and fiom the activity of the Bntish light troops 
in burning houses and laying waste the country He there 
foie miiched two stiong columns mto the woods to miko 
foi the fold of the Montmoiency and passing by it to at 
taok Wolle while m the ait ot embaikation Fiom the 
distant hills of Point Levi Bi gtdier Monckton ob'>ued the 
enemy s movements he immediately oideied his brigade 
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under arms, hurried two regiments on board of boats sup- 
plied by tho admiral, supported by some sloops and frigates, 
rowed toward the Beauport shore, and formed ■vrithin a safe 
distance, as if preparing to land. This demonstration was 
suoeessful ; the French columns were recalled &om the ford, 
and the British embarked unmolested. 

During the 7th, 8th, and 9ih, Admiral Holmes maneu- 
vered his fleet in the upper river, haraeBing the enemy by 
constant menaces of their different posts. At the same time, 
Wolfe, now somewhat recovered, was, with his brigadiers, 
busily occupied in reconnoitering the northern bank of the 
St. Lawrence. At length he discovered a narrow path 
winding up the side of the steep precipice from the water's 
edge : at this spot, about three mil^ above the city, the 
lofty banks were slightly curved inward. At that time the 
place Was known by the name of Le FouUon ; it now bears 
a name that may never be forgotten — Wolf's Cove. At 
the top of the path the eaemy had a small post ; however, by 
the number of tents, ■which did not esceed a dozen, the British 
general concluded that its strength could not be more than 
100 men. For miles on either side there was no other pos- 
sible access to the heights than by that narrow path ; but that 
narrow path soSiced to lead Wolfe to victory and to death. 

As before stated, Quebec stands on the slope of the east- 
ern extremity of that lofiy range which here forms the left 
bank of the St. liawreuoe ; a table-land extends westward 
for about nine miles from ibe defenses of the city, ocoasionaUy 
wooded and undulating, but ftam the top of the narrow path 
to the ramparts open and tolerably level i this portion of the 
heights is called the Plains oe Abraham. Wolfe's plan 
was to ascend this path secretly with his whole army, and 
mate the plains his battle ground. The extraordinary au- 
dacity of the eiiterprise was its safety; the wise and cautious 
Montcalm had guarded against all the probable chances of 
war ; he was not prepared against an attempt for which tho 
pages of romance can scarcely furnish a parallel. 

It was on the 9th of September. that Wolfe addressed to 
the Secretary of State a letter which bears a deep and mel- 
ancholy ijiterest. His own view of the prospects of the ex- 
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pedition was most gloomy, and he seemed anxious to prepare 
the pubhe miad in. England for his failure.* The letter 
conveys the impression that he only continued his operations 
to divert the attention of the enemy from othev points : it 
concludes iu the following desponding words ; " I am so far 
recovered as to do business, but my constitution is entirely 
ruined, without the conaojatioa of having done any consider- 
able service to the state, oi: without any prospect of it." But 
while he wrote almost in despair, he acted as if he had never 
doubted of success. 

On the 11th of September, Wolfe issued general orders 
to the army, from which the following are extracts : 

" The troops oil shore, except the Light Infantry and 
Americans, are to be upon the beach to-morrow morning at 
five o'clock, in readiness to embark; the Light Intantryand 
Americans will re-embark at, or about, eight o'clock. The 
detachment of Artillery to be put on board the armed sloop 
this day. Tfie army to hold thefnselves in readiness to 
land and attack the enemy. 

" The troops must go into the boats (from the ships) about 
nine to-morrow night, or when it is pretty near high water ; 
.... and as there will be a necessity for remaining some part 
of the night in the boats, the officers will provide accordingly. 
■ "When they (the boats) are to drop away from the 
Sutherland, she wUl show two lights in the main- top- mast 
shrouds, one over the other. The men to be quite silent, 
and, when they are about to land, must not, upon any ac- 
count, fire out of the boats." 

* "In short, yon must not be surprised that we have failed at 
Quebec, as we ceitainly shall. Yoa may say, if you plesse, in the 
style of modem polities, that jour court' never Eupposed it could be 
taken ; the attempt was really made to draw olF the Russians from 
the King of Prussia, and leave him at liberty lo altaok Daon. Two 
days ago came letters from Wolfej despairing, as macii as heroes can 
despair. The town is well vietualed; Amherst' is notarrived, and 
15,000 men encamped defend it. '.We .have lost many man by the 
enemy, and aorae by our fiiends — thai is, we now call our 9000 only 
7000, How this little army will get away from a much larger, and 
in this season, and in that coonliy, I don't guess — Xes I do." — Wal- 
pole's £rf(o-a to Sir H..Mann, Oot. 16, 1759. 
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( t 1 eparatioQS were made throughout the fleet and 

my t the decisive movement, but the plans were still 

k pt se t a wise caution was ohsetved in tliis rospeel, for 

th h y of a single deserter might have imperiled the 

i the expedition had its exact object been Imowii. 

O h -ning of the 12th, a soldier of the Royal Amer- 

d d d sevt : happily, he was unable to warn the enemy 

t th d ger. Almost at the same t n e one of t! e F aacl 

g 1 ra d serted to \\ olfe a d b o ght a clea acco t of 

tl t t f aflairs in Montcalm b canj Tl e a f oe 

tiU bel w the town sa d he ou gene al w 11 ot 

b 1 th t you med tate an attack any wl e e but on the 

M ro oy side The C<» ad an are d s at shed alarmed 

by th f 11 ef Niagara a d greit d stre"^ foi p ovi o s 

M d L with d la ge detachm t 1 as 1 ft us fo Mou 

t ] t m^tAmheist and "M le Bouga vile w th loQO 

m w bes the motions of your fl.eet in the Uppei River. 

F m board the Sutherland man-of-war, Wolfe issued 
h 1 t ders to the army on the evening of the 12th of 
S pt b 

Th emy's force iB now divided, great scarcity of pro- 
w iu their camp, and universal discontent among 
tl C d ans, which gives us reason to think that General 
Amherst is advancing into the colony : a vigorous hlow 
struck by the army at this juncture may determine the 
fate of Canada .... the troops will land where the French 
seem least to expect it. The first body that gets on shore 
is to march directly to the enemy .... the battalions muat 
form on the upper ground with expedition, and be ready to 
charge whatever presents itself .... The officers and men 
will remember what is espeoted from them, and what a 
determined body of soldiers, inuied to war, is capable of 
doing, against five weak French battalions, mingled with a 
disorderly peasantry." 

The heavier ships of the line moved this evening toward 
the Beauport shore, anchoring as near the enemy's lines as 
the depth of the water would permit. While daylight yet 
remained, ail the boats of that portion of the fleet were 
lowered, filled with marines and Eeamen, and ranged in order, 
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threatening a desceut upon the shore. At the same time, 
the icmaiiiing ships suddenly hoisted sail ; and, with a favor- 
ing hreeze, swept proudly past the batteries of Quebec, and 
joined Holmes's squadron at Cape Rouge, eight miles above 
the city. Moaekton and Murray, who, with their brigades, 
still occupied Point Levi and the village of St. Michael's, 
HOW pushed rapidly up the left bank of the St, Lawrence till 
they arrived opposite the fleet, and there embarked without 
being observed by the enemy. At nine o'clock at night the 
first division of the army, 1600 strong, silently removed into 
flat-bottomed boats; the soldiers were in high spirits; Wolfe 
led in person. About an hour before daylight the flotilla 
fell down with the ebb tide. " Weather favorable ; a star- 
light night." 



CHAPTER XII. 



We must leave Wolfe for a while to take a brief review 
of the position of aiTairs in his enemy's camp. Montcalm's 
difficulties were also great. He knew not where to turn for 
a ray of hope, except, indeed, to the now rapidly advancing 
■winter. The toils were spread on every side : the stately 
fleet riding below the town cut off' all supplies from France ; 
the fall of Niagara and Fort of Frontenac broke off the chain 
of communication with the distant West ; Amherst, with an 
overwhelming force, hung over the weakest point of tho 
Canadian frontier ; Montreal, witfi neither army nor forti- 
fication, lay exposed to the British advance. But, worst 
of all, distrust of his colleague, and confeiapt of the prowess 
of his militia, paralyzed Montcalm's vigor and destroyed his 
confidence. " You have sold your country," exclaimed he, 
in uncontrollable indignation, to M. de Vaudreuil, when the 
latter opposed his views ; '■ but, while I live, I will not de- 
liver it up." And of the Canadian levies he writes to M. 
de Berryer, "My Canadians without discipline, deaf to the 
sound of the drum, and badly aimed, nothing n 
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them but to fly; and b 1 Id me — b t 'ih t '" 

" But," contiaued 1 m th m k bl 1 t t 

one thing I can ass i I h 11 t th p b bl 

loss of the colony. Th t u wh I ly 

resource is lo die witl h tb h tmi N t 

shall rest on my mem y B t d f t d d tl tl 
consolation left. Tl 1 ss f tl 1 y H d y b t 
more value to my ctyth tylh q 

shall here find a to nb h gg d m t 1 11 p his 
ultimate ruin." 

Montcalm's utmo t tnsflltop t de=e t 

among the Canadia h d 3 d 1 I 

others, threatened th 11 w th th f t) 

savages, but still the b ppy p t y w tl d fh Ity 

held together. At th p tb y b Uy ppl d w th 

provisions, while tl f 1 1 t t ed t h 
Their harvest, that iultl Elhll tdt5d 
remained unreaped. At 1 gth tli 1 w bl d t 

yield to the urgent t; f th d t m t 

critical period of the p g li 11 w d 000 ftl mlt 
to depart for the purpose of getting in their crops. 

The Indians, however, still remained failhiiil ; as long as 
a chance of blood and plunder offered, they were sure to be 
present ; but iu a pitched battle they were nearly useless, 
and the increased experience of the British troops rendered 
even their forest warfare now less dangerous. 

Not only provisions, but oven ammunition, were becoming 
scarce in Montcalm's camp : there was no hope of supplies 
from any quarter. The Lower Town and a large portion 
of the Upper Town were laid in ruins by the English artil- 
lery : the defenses, it was true, still remained uninjured; 
but, except in natural advantages, they were by no means 
formidable. The repulse of the besiegers at Montmorency 
had for a time raised the spirits of the French, and given 
them a better opinion of Cauadiau prowess, for upon that 
occasion the peasantry had fired with great steadiness from 
behind their breast- works. But the daring though mis- 
directed valor of the British. Grenadiers, and the irapiising 
* Seb Appendix, No. LXXII. 
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front of their supports, failed not to confirm Moatcalm's doep 
forebodings of the piobablo rasult of a battle. Then the in- 
cessant activity of the invaders, theiv pertinacLotis retention 
of any point which offered an apparent advantage, and their 
seemingly inexhaustible resources, showed that ao stone would 
be left unturned for his destruction. 

One only hope remained to the French general : the win- 
ter approached. In a few weeks the northern blast would 
scare away the stubborn enemy, against whom his arms and 
skill were ineffectual. Could he stmggle on a little longer, 
the fate of Canada might be thrown upon the chances of 
another campaign, and a turn, in European affairs yet pre- 
serve the splendid colony of France. " Unless "Wolfe lands 
above the town, and forces me to a battle, T am safe," writes 
Montcalm. But while, on the night of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, he watched in confident expectation the deceitful 
preparations of the fleet below the town, the ebbing tide 
silently floated down the British army toward th^t position 
the occupation of which he knew must be his ruin. 

Silently and swiftly, unchallenged by the French sentries,* 
Wolfe's flotilla dropped down the stream in the shade of the 

* "The following Bircuinstanoe hod nearly proved fatal to the geu- 
ersl's scheme of landing where he did. In the twilight of the evening 
preoading the battlo, two French deseclers from the Regiment of La 
Sarre came in. and, bemg carried on board a ship of war, commanded 
by Citptain Smilb, tti&a lying neaF the north shore, gave informallon 
that that very night the garrison of Qaebeo expected a convoy of 
provisions from M, de Baug^ville's detachment, whu:h was higher 
np the river. These deserters, some time after, perceiving ibe English 
boats gliding down the river in the dark, supposed them to be the ex- 
pected convoy ; and on this a noise ensned, which ■General Wolfe for- 
tunately heard time enough to prevent the resolution which occasioned 
it ; for Captain Smith, not having been informed of Uie general's in- 
tendons, was making preparations to fire into the boats, believing that 
they were the convoy the deserters had been speaking of; and had he 
done 50, would have not only considerably hurt bis friends, bnt snffi- 
cientiy alarmed the French to frustrate the attempt. Again, the 
French sentries posted along the shore were in expectation of the 
convoy, and, therefore, when the English boats came near their posts, 
and properly answered their visual challenge, they suflered them to 
pass without the least suspicion." — Mante's Hislory of the Late Wars 
in America, p. 262. 
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overhanging cliffs. The rowers scarcely stirred the waters 
with tlieir oars ; the soldiers sat molionless. Not a word 
was spoken save by the young general ; he, as a midsliipnitin 
on boaril his boat afterward related,* repeated, in a low voice 
to the officers by his side, " Gray's Elegy ia a Country Church- 
yard;" and as he concluded the beautiful verses, said, "Now, 
gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that poem than 
take Quebec !" But while Wolfe thus, in the poet's words, 
gave vent to the intensity of his feelings, his eye was con- 
stantly bent upon the dark outline of the heights under which, 
he hurried past He recognized at length the appointed spot, 
and leaped asboie Some of the leading boats, conveying 
the light qompany of the 78th Highlanders, had in the mean 
time been earned about 200 yards lower down by the 
stiengtli of the tiJe. These Highlanders, under Captain 
Donald M Donald were the first to land. Immediately 
over their heads hung a woody precipice, without path or 
track upon its rocky face ; at the summit a, French sentinel 
marched to and fro, still unconscious of their presence. 
Without a moment's hesitation, M'Donald and his men 
d h d the height. They scrambled up, holding on by 
k a d branches of trees, guided only by the stars that 
h n the top of the cliff; half the ascent was already 

w n ■wh n for the first time "Qui vive?" broke the silence 
f b g t. " La France," answered the Highland eap- 
m w h eady self-possession, and the sentry shouldered his 
m k d pursued his round. In a few minutes, however, 
h n n^ of the trees close at hand at length alarmed the 
F ard ; they hastily turned out, fired one irregular 

volley down the precipice, and tied in panic. The captain, 
M. de Vergor, alone, though wounded, stood his ground. 
When summoned to surrender, he fired at one of the assail- 
ants, but was instantly overpowered ; the Highlanders, in- 
censed at his vain valor, tore from his breast a decoration 
which he bore, and sent him a prisoner to the rear. lu 
the mean time, nearly 500 men landed and made their 
way up the height ; those who had first reached the sum- 
mit then took possession of the intrenched post at the top 
* Graham's History of the IMiled StaUs, vol. iv., p. 51. 
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of that path wliltih Wolfe liad selected for the ascent of hia 

Wolfe, Monekton, and Murray laaded with the first division ; 
as fast as each boat was cleared, it put hack for re-enforcc- 
metits to the ships, which had now also floated down with 
the tide nearly opposite to the point of ilisemharliation. The 
battalions formed on the narrow beach at the foot of the 
winding path, and, as soon aa completed, each ascended the 
cliSl when they again formed upon the plains above. There 
all was quiet ■ the Light Infantry under Lieutenant colonel 
H g L H h T 



h W hi 

5bth Regiment to guard the landing place, he then formed 
his line of battle upon the Plains of Abraham, and resolved 
there to cast the die for Canada. The 35th E.egimeut held 
the extreme right over the precipice, at the distance of three 
quarters of a mile from the ramparts, where, to adapt them- 
selves to the shape of a slight elevation which rises from the 
plains, they were ranged in a semicircle on its slope, Nest 
came the Grenadiers of Louisburg. The 28th prolonged the 
line to the 43d, which formed the center. The 58th, upon 
the left, oooupied the biow of the lidge which overlooks the 
Valley of the St. Charles ; the 78th Highlanders extended 
over the plain to the right, and the 47th completed the front 
to the place where the 43d were formed. Wolfe, with 
Monekton, comrnanded the right of the first line, Murray 
the left. 

Townshend toot charge of the second line. The 15th 
Regiment rested their right flank upon the precipice over the 
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Uriiiei' eorao mysterious and incomprehensible impulse, 
Montcalvn at onco determined to meet his dangerous enemy 
in the open field. 

To account for this eictiaordinary rtsolution is impossible 
Had the Fiench general thrown himself into Qu^heo he 
might have aei^uielj dpfied his assailants from hehinl its 
ramparts till wiiitei diove them away But a short time 
befoie he had recorded liia dehbeiate conviction that he 
could not face the British aimy m a general engagement 
He was well aware that all the efforts of his indefatigable 
eaemj had been throughout eTertel to bring on an action 
upon »ny teims ind yet at length on in open pKm with 
out eveit waitnig for his artillery unaided by any advantage 
of position he threw the rude Canadian mihtia agairfiit the 
veterans of England Once and once only in a succi-sgful 
and illustrious eaieer did this gillaut rrenchmin for^Lt his 
wiisdom and militaiy skill but that oni, tiemendo is eiror 
ltd him to defeat and death 

Even ■when the alarming new^ of Wolfe s landing reached 
Montcalm, he professed confidence — confidence which he 
could not have lelt. When the position of the Enghsh 
army was pointed out to him, he said, " Yes, I see them 
■where they ought not to be ;" and he afterward added, "If 
we must fight, I will crush them " He, however, altogether 
failed to communiciite to the Canadian troops the sanguine 
spint which he himself professed 

At eight clock the heads of French columna bfgin to 
appear ascending the hill ftom the St Charle" to the Plaini 
of Abraham , the only piece of artdlery which Wollu hid 
been able to bung into action then opened with somo i fleet, 
and caused them slightly to altei their hue of mari-h As 
they aiiived they foimed m three separate masses upon a 
slope to the northwest of the city, whore Ihej weie ahelteied 
fiom the solitary but mischievous gun 

At nine o'clock, Montcalm moved some diatance to the 
front, and developed his line of battle , at the same time, 
M de Bougainville, -vilio was hastening down the left banl: 
of the St Lawrence, made a demonstiation with some hglit 
cava! I y upon Wolfe s evtreme left Townshend checked 
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tia dmh afl o post 

d pa 

M a -wa a] ady w d g n a was, 

h f h m li h d H a f bat- 

wa adyndpupy Tl n lumn, 

under Montcalm in person, ed f h regiments of 

Bearne and Guieaae, numbe g g h n more than 720 
bayonets ; with them weve d the Canadian 

militia. On the right stood the legiments of La Savre and 
Languedoc, and a battalion of the marine or colony troops, 
in ail 1600 veterans; 400 of th/3 militia, with one light 
field-piece, completed this ■wing. On the left, the Royal 
Roussillon and a battalion of the Marine mustered 1300 
bayonets, while these disciplined regiments were supported 
by no less than 2300 of the Canadian levies. The total 
force, therefore, actually engaged, amouated to 75S0 men, 
besides Indians ; of these, however, not more than one talf 
were regular troops : it was on them the brunt of the battlo 
fell, and almost the whole loss. Wolfe's "field state" on 
the morning of tho I3th of September, showed only 4828 
men of all ranks from the generals downward, but of these 
every man was a trained soldier. 

The French attacked. At about ten o'clock a crowd of 
Canadians and Indians emerged from the bush on the slope 
which falls toward the Valley of the St. Charles ; as they 
advanced they opened fire upon the English pickets of the 
extreme left, and drove them into their supports. Under 
cover of the cloud of smoke which rose above the scene of 
this attack, the Fi-ench veterans of the right wing passed 
swiftly round the left of Murray's Brigade, and turned his 
flank ; then, throwing aside their irregulars, they fell upon 
Howe's Light Infantry, This gallant officer felt the im- 
portance of his post ; the houses and the line of coppice 
which he occupied formed almost a right angle with the 
front of the British army, covering it ia flank and rear. Ho 
was hardly pressed ; his men fell fast under the overpower- 
ing fire of the French ; but, in a few minutes, Townshend, 
with the 1 5th, came to his aid ; soon afterward the two 
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battalions of tlie 60th joined the line, and turned tlio lido 
of battle. 

In the mein time swarms of skirmishers advanced iTaitist 
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ible had been the force of the long-suspended blow. Num- 
bers of the Fceuch soldiers reeled and fell; some staggered 
■'n for a little, then dropped silently aside to die ; others 
■iurst from the rants shrieking in. agony. The Brigadier de 
■^t. Ours was struck dead, and De Senezergues, the second 
in command, was left mortally wouiided upoa tlie field. 
When the breeze carried away the dense clouds of smoke, 
tile ^sailing battalions stood reduced to mere groups among 
the bodies of the slain. Never before or since has a dead- 
lier volley burst from British infantry. 

Montcalm commanded the attack m person. Not fifleeii 
miuutes bad elapsed since be had first moved on his line of 
battle, and already all was lost ! Tlio Canadian militia, 
with scarcely an exception, broke and fled. The right 
wing, which had recoiled before Townshend and Howe, 
was overpowered by a counter attack of the 58th and 78th ; 
his veteran battalions of Bearne and Guienne were shattered 
before his eyes under the British fire ; on the left the Royal 
E,oussillon was shruidc to a mere skeleton, and, deserted by 
their Provincial allies, could hardly retain the semblance of 
a formatioQ. But the gallant Frenchman, though ruined, 
was not dismayed ; he rode through the broken ranks, 
cheered them with his voice, encouraged them by his daunt- 
less bearing, and, aided by a small i-edoubt, even succeeded 
in once again presenting a front to his enemy. 

Meanwhile Wolfe's troops had reloaded. He seized the 
opportunity of the hesitation in the hostile ranks, and order- 
ed the whole British line to advance. At first they moved 
forward in majestioregularity, receiving and paying back with 
deadly interest the volleys of the French. Bnt soon the ardor 
of the soldiers broke throwgh the restraints of discipline i they 
increased their pace to a run, rushing over the dying and the 
dead, and sweeping the living enemy off theii path On the 
extreme right, the 35th, under the gallant Colonel Fletcher, 
earned all befoie them and won the white plume which for 
half a century afterward they proudly boie * Wolfe hlm- 

* "At the late pieeentnlion of oolois to the 35th Regiment, in 
Dnblm garrison, on the Slst of Jn!y, 1834, then colon el-in-ehiof, 
Lieulonant geneial Sii John Oswald, G C B , mentioneJ ui the oonrss 
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self letl the 28lh. and the diminished ranlts of the Louiaburg 
Grenadiers, who that day nobly redeomod their error at 
Montmorency. The 43d, aa yet almoat uatouehed, pressed 
on in admirable order, worthy of their a,fter-fame in that 
noble Light Division which " never gave a foot of ground but 
by word of command." On the left, the 58th and 78th 
overcame a stubbora and bloody resistance ; more than 100 
of the Highlanders fell dead and wounded ; the weak bat- 
talion by their eido lost a fourth part of their strength in 
the brief struggle. Just now Wolfe was a second time 
wounded, in the body ; but he dissembled his suffering, for 
his duty was not yet accomplished. Again a ball from tha 
redoubt struck him on the breast ; * he reeled on one wde, 
but, at the moment, this was not generally observed. " Sup- 
port me," aaid he to a Grenadier officer who was cloae at 
hand, "that my brave fellows may not see me fall." In. a 
few seconds, however, he sank, and was borne a little to the 
rear. Colonel Carleton was desperately wounded in the head 
at a lew paces from Wolfe ; the aid-do-camp who hastened 
for Monckton, to call him. to the command, found him also 
bleeding on the field, beside the 47th Regiment. At length 
Townshend, now the senior officer, was brought from the 
left flank to this bloody scene to lead the army. 

The brief struggle fell heavily upon the British, but was 
luinoua to the Prenoh. They wavered under the carnage ; 
the columns which death had disordered were aeon broken 

of his address, that when he first joined the regivaent ia 1791, he 
found in it several of the companions of Wolfe. The oolonel-in-ehief 
was Fletohei-, of a distingnished ScoMiali family. He led the 33th, 
under General Wolfe, through the surf of Loulsburg, placed them 
first after the British Grenadiers in line on the Plains of Abraham, 
and there, daring the contest, charging the French Grenadiers, car- 
ried off the vihite plume which for half a centuty this battalion bore. 
His majesty, George III., was so pleased with Colonel Fletcher's 
conduct, that when a lieuteimnt-oolonel of only four years' standing, 
ha gave hint the colonelcy-in-chief," — Piehire of Quebec. 

* When Wolfe was shot, " The Treasncy of Fottifloation," by John 
Barker, Esq., was found in his pocket. On the spare leaf is written, 
in his own hand-writuig, " This is an exceeding book of Fortifloa- 
tion. — Wolfe." This book is now in the Royal Artillery Library at 
Woolwich. 

VOL. II. — K 
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slew him. — Letter from au Ufhcer in Lascelies e Segiment, Quebeo, 
20th September, 1159; QentUman'e Mag., 1739, p. 553, 

t '■ There is one iiioident very remavkabte, and which I can affirm 
from my own personal knowledge, that the enemy were extremely 
apprehensive of being rigoroosly treated ; (or, consotous of their in- 
human behavior to our tfoopa npon a former occasion, the officers who 
fell into our hands, most piteousiy, with huts ofl] sued for qaarter, 
repeatedly declaring they were not at Port William Henry (by them, 
called Fort St. George) in the year 1767." — Knox's Historical 
Joiirtialt vol. ii., p. 73. 
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sumeii a somewhat threatening appearance on the left flank 
of the pursuers. Perceiving this, Townshend ordered Colonel 
H t W 1 h tl tl 28th a d 43d to li th w 
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dreuil,* witli hia 1500 Canadians, dcBerteil the lines west 
of tlie Montmorency, left all Ma artillery, ammunition, tents, 
and stores behind him, and made a hurried retreat toward 
Jacques Cartier. 

The loss of tho English in this memorahle battle amount- 
ed to 55 killed, and 607 wounded of all ranks ; that of the 
French has never been olearly ascertained, but it was not 
probably les« than 1500 in killed and wounded and prison- 
ers. Moreover, a very large proportion of the Canadian 
militia dispersed and never rejoined their colors. On the 
British side, the Louisburg Grenadiers upon the right, and 
the 68th and 78th upon tho loft, sufiercd the most severely 
The five regular French battalions were almost destroyed, 
and one of tho two pieces of artUlery which they had brought 
into action was captured by the victors. t 

While the British troops were carrying all before them, 
their young general's life was ebbing fast away. When 
struck for the third time, he sank down ; he then supported 
himself for a few minutes in a sitting posture, with the as- 
sistance of Lieutenant Brown, Mr. Henderson, a volunteer, 
and a private soldier, all of the Grenadier company of the 
22d ; Colonel Williamson, of the Royal Artillery, afterward 
went to his aid. From tune to time, Wolfe tried, with his 
faint hand, to clear away the death-mist that gathered ou 
his sight ; but the effort seemed vain ; for presently he lay 
hack, and gave no signs of life beyond a heavy breathing 
and an occasional groan. Meantime the French had given 
way, and were flying in all directions. The grenadier offi-^ 

* " Had he (M. de Vaudreail) fallen into out hands, our men wore 
determined to sealp him, ha having been the chief and blackest author 
of the cruelties exercised on our eoontrymen. Some of his ]elteva 
were taken, in which he expliaity and basely sdd that 'Peace was 
the hest time for making war on the English.' " — Walpole's Memoiri 
of George II., p. 387. 

t "Tandis que lea Anglais entraient dans Snrato it 1' Bmhouohure 
du fleuve Indns, ils prenoient Qnchee ct tout le Canada au fonds de 
I'Ameriqne sepcentrionale i les troupes qui ont hasard6 an combat 
pour sauver Quebec ont 6l6 battues et prosque dStruitas, malgrS les 
efforts du GSn^rsl Montoaim, tuS dans cette journSe et tres regiettS 
en France. On a perdu ainsi en un seul jonr quinze cents lieuea de 
pays." — Voltaire's Precis da Steele de Louis XV; p. 291. 
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cers, seeing tliis, called out to those around him, "See, tliey 
run." The words caught the ear of the dying man; he 
raised himself, like one aroused from sleep, and aslted eager- 
ly, "Who runs?" "The enemy, sir," answered the officer: 
"they give way every ■where." "Go one of you to Colonel 
Burton," said Wolfe : " tell him to march Webbe's (the 
48th) regiment with all speed dowa to the St, Charles 
E.iver, to cut off the retreat." His voice grew faint as he 
spoke, and he turned as if seeking an easier position on his 
side ; when he had given this last order, he seemed to feel 
that ho had done Hs duty, and added foebly, hut distinctly, 
" Now, God be praised, I die happy." His eyes then closed, 
and, after a few convulsive movements, he became still.* 
Despite the anguish of his wounds, he died happy ; for 
through the mortal shades that fell upon his soul, there rose, 
over the unknown world's horizon, the dawn of an eternal 
morning. 

"GENERAL ORDERS. 

" lith of September, 1769. Plains of Mraham. 

" Parole — Wolfe. Countersign — Emglahd. 

" The remaining general officers fit to act take the earliest 

oppoitunity to express the pia se which i? due to the conduct 

and b!^velJ of the troops ind the i ot ly which attendel 

It sufficiently proves the superiority which this airay has 

over any numbor of such troops as they engaged ^esteidaj 

They wish that the person ■who lately coranande^ them had 

sirvivel so glonoui a day and had this dv, been able to 

give the tioops the r just encomiums The fatagues which 

the troops w II be oblin*" I to undeigo to reap the advantage 

of this viotoiy will be supported with a tiue spiiit ^s tins 

* The hnrror of the lught the preoipio« caled b} W Ife the 
empire he with a handtul of tneu added ta England niid the gtunons 
oBtastrophe of conlPnte lly t.erminating Ife wheie his fame hegan 
ai c ent story inay be raii'^ackel and oste tat aus philosophy 
thrown into the aoooont before an episode cin be found to rank with 
Wolfes — Pitt s Speech on the M tion foi ei eol ng a Mon iment to 
Wolfe related in Walpoles MemDii-s of Ge ige II, p 393 
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seems fo be the period which will determine, in all prohahil- 
ity, our American, labors." 

Deep and sincere was the sorrow of tlie English army 
for the loss of their chief; they almost grieved over their 
deaily-pwrchased victory. 

Late on the evening of the 14th of September Montcalm 
also died. When his wound was first examined, he asked 
the surgeon if it was mortal ; and being answered that it 
was, he said, " I am glad of it ; how long can I survive V 
" Perhaps a day, perhaps less," replied the surgeon. " So 
much the better," rejoined Montcalm ; " I shall not live to 
see the surrender of Quebec." "When liis wound was dress- 
ed, M, dc E-amsay, the governor of the city, visited him, 
and desired to receive his commands for the defense ; but he 
refused to occupy himself any longer with worldly affairs : 
" My time is very short," continued he, " so pray leave me. 
I wish you ail comfort, and to be happily extricated from 
your present perplexities." He then called for his chaplain, 
who, with the bishop of the colony, administered the last 
oifices of religion, and remained with him tiU he expired. 

An officer of the 43d regiment, whose carefuUy-kept 
journal furnishes much valuable information on the subject 
of this campaign, states that Montcalm paid the English 
army the following compliment after the battle : " Since it 
was my misfortune to be discomfited and mortally wounded, 
it is a great consolation to me to be vanquished by so great 
and generous an enemy. If I could survive this wound, I 
would engage to beat three times the number of such forces 
as I commanded this morning with a third of their number 
of British troops," 

Townshend, on the day succeeding the battle, busied him- 
self incessantly in pushing on works against the city, and 
cutting oiT from the besieged all commtmication with the 
country. On the 17th, Admiral Saunders moved the whole 
of the British fleet into the basin, and prepared to attack the 
Lower Town ; and by that evening no less than sixty-one 
pieces of heavy, and fifty-seven of light ordnance, were 
mounted on the British batteries and ready to open fire. 
The besieged had endeavored to retard these proceedings by 
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constantly piying ail their available guns, but did not succeed 
in inflicting any aaaoyanoe of importance. Before nightfall, 
an officer, bearing a flag of trace, approached the English 
camp, and was conducted to the general ; to him he gave 
the governor, M, de Ramsay's, proposition to surreader if 
not relieved by the following morning. 

In the mean time, M. de Vaudreuil, who had, with his 
disorganized fo! lowers, joined De BougainviUe at Cape Houge 
on the evening of the 13th, dispatched a courier to M, de 
Levi,* at Montreal, with tidings of the disaster, and to 
require his immediate presence to command the army in 
Montcalm's room.. This done, the marquis summoned hia 
principal officers to a council of war, and gave his opinion 
" that they should talis their revenge on the morrow, and 
endeavor to wipe oft' the disgrace of that fatal day," But 
tliis bold proposition met with no more support in the couacil 
than it really possessed ia De Vawdreuil's own mind. The 
officers wore unanimously of opinion " that there was an 
absolute necessity for the army to retire to Jacques Cartier, 
and that no time should be lost." In consequence of this 
decision, the French immediately resumed their retreat, 
leaving every thing behind them, and marched all night to 
gain Point aux Trembles, which was fixed as the rendezvous 
of the whole remaining force. 

On the receipt of the disastrous news of Montcalm's defeat 
and death, M. de L tantlj d p t d i m M t 1 

take the command t 1 h d a n y On h 16 11 

arrived ; after a fe 1 u if n tl th M qu d 

Vaudreuil, it was ag It send th f 11 w me, g 
M. de Eamsay : ' We 1 rt y iy -dl n t h Id 

out to the last ext m ty O tl 1 t! 1 wh 1 a mj 

* " You know they piqoe themselves much upon their Jewish name, 
and call cousins wilh th9 Virgin Mary. They have a picture in tlie 
family, where she is made to say to the founder of the house, ' Convrez- 
vous, mon cousin.' He replies, ' Nou pas, ma tres sainte cousme, je 
sais trop bien le respect que je vous dois.' There is said lo have been 
iuiother equally absurd pieture in (he Bam.6 femily, in which Noah is 
represented going into the arte, carrying under his arm a small trunk, 
on which was written, ' Papiers de la Slaison de L^vis,' " — Walpole's 
Letters to Sir H. Mimn, August Hth, 1749. 
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I 11 L t 1 po t n is made to throw in a large 

jlly fp It Jeve the town." The courier 

1 d h 1 g A \y tte 1 Sth but it was too late ; 

th g i cly ywi r w heud, and on. 

th t m g tl 18th d y pi) 9. Quebec 

IK I h g k B city were 

ill dpdtlLb d marched in, 

p eced d bj I t hm 7 1, with the 

B t 1 flig h t 1 ff p n h n e: this flag 

asthjldp hh p he citadel. 

Cpt Pil fl whahd men, at the 

m t t kp h I w T 

Th f th t its reached England but two 

d y I t h W !f d sc raging dispatch of the 9th of 

S pt mb + t ' y Gazette was immediately 

phlhl d Itdtl ghout the country, aad a day 

App d N LWI 

t Th fl f p 1j hlc (lisappointnient at Quebeo came 

ly h h h pi IS f he conquest. You may now give 
y rself wl at aj j pi ts y re roaster of East and West Indies. 
A mbass d li nly la he world whom bullying becomes. 

1 beg y 1 d b y p es, if you are not brt^adooios. AH 

preoettants are on your side ; Persians, Greeks, Romans, always 
insulted their neighbors whan they had taken Quebec, It was a very 
singular ofGdr, the generals on both sides slain, and on bodi sides the 
second in oommand wounded — in short, very near what battles should 
be, in wbieli only the principals ought to sulTer. If their army baa 
not ammunition and spirit enough to fall again upon ours before Am- 
hersl comes up, all North America is ours ! Poetic justice could not 
have been executed with more rigor than it has been on the perjnry, 
treaehery, and usurpations of the French .... It appears that the 
victory was owing to the impraotioability, as the French thought, and 
to desperate resolution on our side. 't^Hiat a scene I an army in the 
night dragging itself up a precipice by stumps of trees to assault a 
town and attLtck an army strongly mtrenched and double in numbers. 
Adieu 1 1 think I shall not write to you agiun this twelvemonth ; for, 
like Alexander, we have no more worlds left to conquer. 

" P.S. — Monsieur Fleurot is said to be sailed with his tiny squadron ; 
but can the lords of America be afraid of half a dozen canoes ? Mr. 
Chute is sitting by me, and says nobody is more obliged to Mr. Pitt 
than you are : he has raised you from a very uncomfortable situation 
to hold your head above the Capitol." — Walpole's Letters to Sir H. 
Mmn, October 19, 1759. 
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of thanksgiving was appointed by proclamation through all 
the dominions of Great Britain, 

Then the =ounls of joy and giief fruin hei people w lllj rise 

nevor peihapa hive triumph and lamenf^t on heen. bu 
strangely inteimmgled Astonibhment and admirat on it 
the splendid victory with sorrow for tin- loss of tho gallant 
victor filled every hieast Throughout all the land were 
illuminations and public rejoicinga escopt in the little Kent 
ish village of Westerham where Wolfe was born and whue 
his widowed mother * now mourned her only child 

Wolfe s bodj was etnbalmeii tnd home to the rivei foi 
conveyince to England The aimy escorted it in solemn 
state to the beaoh they mourned their young general a 
death as sinceieJy as they had followed him in battle biavely 
Then attaohmeit to him had aoftenei then toils their con 
fidence m him had cheeiod them m disasteis and his losb 
now turned the r triumph into sadness When his lemaias 
arrived at Plj mouth the\ \\ere landed with the highest 
honors minute guns veie fired the flags weie hoisted 
half mast high and an osioit with aims reieised received 
the coffin on the shoie He wis then con^e)ed to Gieeu 
wich and huiiel beside his ftthar who had died but a few 
months heftie 

The House of Gommoaa on the motion of Mr Pitt 
unanimously voted that a monument should bi; elected to 
Wolfe s memory m Westminster Abbey t at the public es. 
pense The monument wis iceoidingly e-^ecuted and in 
Bciibcd with 1 eulogistic memoiial in Latin Not many 
years since a pillar was erected b\ Lord BalhouMe on a 

* ThehteMi? "^tolfc e mother uf Ihe 1 lave general it thit 
nsnie, has leij humanely left the lesidue of hci estate and cfiects, 
after debts and legacies are paid, to be disposed of among the widows 
and families of the officers who were employed in the military land 
service under her son, General Wolfe. 

"The executors of the late Mrs. Henrietta Wolfe, mother of the 
brave General Wolfe, have paid a legacy of =61000, left by her, to 
the Incorporated Society in Dublin for promoting English Protestant 
working schools in Irekmd." — Annual Segiiter, 1765. 

• See Appendbt, Ho. LXVII. 
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lofty Bituatioii iii the city of Quebec, to Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, bearing a remarkably graceful Latin inscription by 
Dr. Fisher, of Quebec. Lord Aylmer has also placed a 
Email and simple monument on the Plains of Abraham, on 
which the date and the following words only are engraved : 
"HERE WOLFE DIED VICTORIOUS," 



CONCLUSION. 



On the 18th of October, Admiral Saundera, with the 
whole fleet — the itace-horse of twenty, and the Porcupioe 
of eighteen guns, excepted — weighed anchor and dropped 
down the river to Isle aux Coudres, there to await a fair 
wind to sail for Halifax and England. Brigadier Monckton 
embarked at the same time for New York, where he soon 
recovered from his wound, and Brigadier Townshend pro- 
ceeded direct to Loadon. The government of Quebec was 
intrnated to Brigadier Murray, with Colonel Burton as 
lieutenant-governor, and all the soldiers of the several regi- 
ments engaged in the campaign, who were still fit for duty, 
remained to form the garrison : the number of all ranks and 
arms now only amounted to 7300 men. The sick and 
wounded, whose recovery was remote or improbable, were 
sent home with the admiral. Having left a squadron at 
Halifiix, the fleet reached England in safety ere the se- 
verity of the winter had set in. 

Before the close of the navigation, the French governor 
and infendant of Canada intrusted their melancholy dis- 
patches to M. Cannon, who succeeded in passing Quebec 
unobserved, by taking advantage of a favorable wind and a 
thick fog. Having escaped the many other dangers which 
beset his voyage, he arrived safely in France. These dis- 
patches were filled with criminations and recriminations i 
M. de Vaudreuil animadverted bitterly upon M. de Ramsay 
for his "precipitate surrender" of Quebec, while from other 
quarters heavy complaints were put forward against M. de 
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Vaudreuil for his retreat, or rather flight, from the hnes of 
Montmorency. 

The condition of the once splendid colony of France was 
now very lamentahle. To tlie ei^t, Quebec ; to the west, 
Niagara ; to the south Ciown Pomt and Tieonderoga — all 
the strongest positions in the northern continent of America, 
had passed from their hands m one disastrous campaigJi. 
Many of their veteran soldseis had lound gravea in the land 
which they had bravely hut vainly stnven to defend, or 
had been borne away a* priaonera acroBS the Atlantic. Pro- 
visions of all kinds wetc scarce, almo=t to famine ; the prices 
during winter rose to an enormous height wheat was com- 
monly sold at 30 or 40 hvrea a bushel ; a cow was worth 
900 livres; a pair of oxen, 1 500 or 3000 ; and sheep irom 
200 to 300 livres apiece. Many people actually died oi' 
want ; and at leagth no money would induce the farmers 
to part with their produce, when life itself depended upon 
their retaining such supplies as they possessed. The politic 
Indians were quick to observe the fallen condition of the 
French, their poverty, and their weakness i a general defec- 
tion among doubtful allies was the consequence, increased 
activity of enemies, and a more measured assistance from 
irieiids. 

As the winter approached, the Chevaher do Levi retreated 
to Montreal, where he put the greater part of his army into 
cantonments. He, however, busied himself during that per- 
iod of forced military inaction in preparations for a hold at- 
tempt te wipe out the memory of last year's disasters by the 
reconquest of Quebec. At the first opening of spring he 
began to refit such of the shipping as atiU bore the French 
flag, repaired the small craft, built galleys, and at Sorel 
embarked the necassary stores and ammunition, which he 
had drawn from the depots of St. John's and Chambly. M. 
de Vaudreuil seconded these exertions by the pubHcation of 
an address to the Canadian people, representing' in a highly 
colored style the imaginary cruelties and oppressions of the 
British governor of Quebec, He also endeavored to raise 
their hopes while he stimulated their animosity. " We 
have a numerous and gallant army," said he, "and well- 
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grounded asaurajices of powerful assistance from France." 
His appeal mot with no echo fiom a starving and discontent- 
ed people, 

JDuriog the winter tho Freach made eeveral demonstra- 
tions against the British outposts at Point Levi, Cape Uouge, 
St. Foy, and Lorette, without, however, any result beyond 
bloodshed and inulually inflicted sivSering ; but on the 6th 
of April, M. de Bourlemaque, with three battalions of reg- 
idar troops and a body of militia, marched from Jacques 
Cartier upon Cape Rouge, with the hope of surprising the 
English detachment at that place. His troops lay on their 
arms that night, with the exception of two companies of 
Grenadiers, whom he sent to xeconnoiter. On their leturn 
the main body became alarmed, supposing them to be En- 
glish troops, and fired a.mcng them ; the Grenadiers refMmed 
the fire, and the disastrous mistake was not discovered until 
twenty-two of their men were killed and wounded. Before 
dawn the unlwcky expedition returned to their quarters at 
Jacques Cartier. 

On the 17th of April, 1760, De Levi left Montreal with 
all his available force, and, collecting on his way the aeveral 
detached corps, arrived in the neighborhood of Cape E-ouge 
\vith eight battalions of regular troops, recruited to 4500 
men, 6000 Canadians, of whom 200 were cavalry and 350 
Indians. His heavy artillery, ammunition, and stores, fol- 
lowed his march by the river in bateaux and other vessels. 

Meanwhile Murray lost no time in strengthening his posi- 
tion at Quebec. He erected eight timber redoubts outside 
the works of the city, and armed them with artillery ; he 
broke up the neighboring roads, laid in eleven months' provi- 
sion, and repaired 500 of tho houses, which the English shot 
had ruined, for quarters for his troops. The outposts which 
lie had established in tlie country roantl Quebec proved of 
cousiderable advantage : by them his movements were con- 
cealed, and those of the enemy watched. The inhabitants 
of eleven parishes in the vicinity placed themselves under 
British protection, and swore allegiance to the British crown ; 
they subsequently proved very useful in supplying fresh 
provisions and firewood for the army to their utmost ability. 
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the winter proved intolerable to not a few f h B tisl 
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tvionly X' LOS ct aif 11 ly His licht troops cisily dn\i, iii 
those of the Fieaoh he then procti(,led to foim hia line of 
battle On the i ght Colonel Burton led the 1 jth the 
48th ini the &eeond battalion of the bOth The centoi 
consisted of the 4od and 58th under Colonel James and the 
left of the 38th 47th and 7&th undei Colonel Fiaser 
The 35th and the thud battalion of the bOth formed thi, 
reserve Ma]or Dalling s Light Infantry coveied the right 
flank and some \ olunteers and the F ingera the left The 
guns weie listnbufed in the met suitable positions 

When the formations were completed Murray rode to the 
frbnt to recotinoitei the enemj s position he fo ind them 
occ ipie 1 in putting the i ariuh ivhioh had been damaged 
bj heavy ra\as during tho night ii oidei an I in other 
lespei-ts unpiepared for action This seemed to aflorl i 
favorable opportunity for striLtng' a blow and aeooidingl\ he 
returned in all speed and gave or leis to attack without klay 
The httle aimy joyfully obcjed and moved forwird m ad 
miiable order ovei the blow of the heights thence do'wn the 
slope into the pla na bejond 

At fiist Do Levi could not bring himself to believe that 
the Britibh were abandoning then vantage ground to grapple 
with his ovei«helmmg lorce but when he peiceived then 
colors still steadily advancing almost withm gun shot range 
he called his men to arms The French hurried together 
and formed their front of battle, not, however, without some 
confusion and alarm. Two companies of Grenadiers weru 
in the mean time pushed forward into the woods above Sillery 
as a covering party ; here they came in collision with the 
volunteeiB and Rangers of the British left, and, after a short 
encounter, they retired leisurely upon the main body. Mur- 
ray's iiregulars, now joined by the Light Infantry, pursued 
with unlucky zeal thiB hasty adviace exposed them to the 
fire of their own artillery and compelled its silence ; finally 
they Wfie repulsed and broken by the French battalions, 
which had by that time attained to a steady formation. 
Tliej then fell to the lear, and showed no more during the 
combat 

De Levi's army was by this time ranged in battle array. 
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Bourlemaque, with three hattalions of Kegnlars, held the 
right ; the general in peirson, with a like fofce, held the left ; 
a,nd M. Dumas, with two battalions, occupied the center. 
The lines were formed three deep, and in the intervals be- 
twecQ the bodies of veteran troops the Canadian levies were 
formed. Some companies of the Marine or Colony troops, 
with the Indians, were posted in a wood somewliat in ad- 
vance of the right of the position. The French had no ar- 

When the flight of the light troops opened the front of 
battle, a column of French Infantry was soon winding up 
through the siihurbs of St. Roch, so as to threaten Murray's 
right. Major Morris, with the 35th from the reserve, were 
quickly called into action, and they checked this movement. 
But, in the mean time, the British left was altogether over- 
matched. Fraser, with his brigade, had boldly attacked the 
French right, and at first gained some advantage, having, by 
an impetuous charge, driven Bourlemaque from two redoubts ; 
but the superior weight of the enemy's fire soon told upon 
his weak hattalions, and they were speedily reduced to a 
mere handful of men. The 43d i'rom the center and the 
3d battalion of the 60th from the reserve, now came to his 
aid, and still he bravely held his own ground against the 
overwhelming numbers of the French. At this critical time 
the Koyal KoussiUon from De Levi's center, who had not, 
as yet, fu:ed a shot, charged in upon the British leit, and 
bore down all resiBtanee. The whole of Frascr's brigade 
then gave way, and retired in confusion ; Burton's men, on 
the right, already hardly pressed, soon followed ; all the ar- 
tillery was lost ; and, had it not been for the firm front 
presented by the 1 5th and 58th, the disaster might have 
proved irreparable. Even as it was, the carnage was almost 
unexampled in proportion to the numbers engaged : Murray 
left no less than 300 dead upon the field, and upward of 700 
more of his men were wounded.* 

* " Who the dcuse was thinking of Quebec V America was like 
a book one has read and done with, or, at least, if one looked at tlie 
book, one just recollected that there was a supplement promised, to 
contain a chapter on Montreal, the staj:ving find Eurreiidor of it ; but 
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The triumph of the French wassullied by unusnal cruelty 
to their gallant but unfortunate foes. Quarter was in vain 
asked by some of the British officers : fonr of them, being 
conducted to the o£fi pra ol the Fegimaiit of Li Sarre wen- 
received with a wa\e of the hind and Alli>z\ onsen 
■which speedily deoidel. then blood) fati. Of the great 
number of wounded Enghshmcn who ■« eie unai oid'ihlj 
abandoned in the retieat twenty eight only were sent to the 
hospitals ; the rest weie given ip to clut the lage of the 
Indians. Murray's oitiUerj and the steady fitt. oi hia 
veterans, caused the French to pun,ha8e victory at a very 
heavy coat: hy the i own compntal on 1800 ol then men 
■were killed and wounded 

De Levi followed «p hia BUCCMa hv intrenching himself 
before the city and piepimig for the siege Mmriy was 
not idle. No more than 22 DO of Ihi- Butish tioops weie 
now lit for duty ; bit evpn the woundel issistel as fii as 
they were able; nearlj GOU mi-n unable to walk without 
crutches, seated themiolvea on the nmpaits madi» "sand hags 
for the works, and cartridges tor the cannon. The women 
■were also active in tending the wounded, and cooking rations 
for the soldiers, who were now too much occupied to perform 
those offices for themselves. By unremitting exertion, 133 
guns were soon mounted on the ramparts ; and, as many of 
the Infantry had during the winter been trained by the 
artillerymen, Murray was enabled to keep up a fire which 
altogether overpowered that of the French. 

But the hopes of the besieged rested alone for final delivery 
on the arrival of the fleet. On the 9th of May the Leostofie 
frigate rounded the headland of Point Levi, and stood over 
for the city. For a time an intense anxiety reigned in both 
armies, as the French also expected a squadron with suppUes. 

here y/e are on a sudden reading our book backward. An acoouaC 
came two days ago that the French, on tlieir mitrch to besiege Que- 
bec, hod been attacked by General Mutrfiy, who got ialo a mislake 
and a morass, attuoked two bodies that were joined when he hoped to 
come up witli one of them before he was inclosed, eml>ogged, and de- 
feated. By the list of officers killed and woanded, I believe there has 
been a rueful slaughter, and the place, I suppose, will be retaken." — 
Walpole's Letters to Sir B. Mann, Jane 20th, 1760. 
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At length, when the red-cross flag ran up to the mizen peak 
of the strange ship, aiid a boat put off for the Lower Town, 
the joy of the garrison knew no bouads ; officers and soldiers 
together mounted the parapets m the face of the enemy, and 
for nearly an hour together made the air ring with hearty 
British cheers. On the 16th| Commodore Swainton arrived 
with the Vanguard and the Diana frigate ; the next day he 
passed the town, and destroyed or captured the whole of the 
French aimanient upon the rivev.* 

De Levi, upon this, raised the siege with inglorious haste. 
His camp, guns, annmimition, stores, provisions, and intrench- 
ing tools were all abandoned, and hia retreat was almost a 
flight. Murray pushed out his Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry in pursuit, and succeeded in taking some of the rear 
guard prisoners. The French then took up their eld quarters 
at Jacques Cartier. This attempt upon Queboo, the residts 
of which were so disproportionate to the means employed, 
was called by the Canadians "Do Levi's folly." 

Although the siege of Quehec lasted but a short time, it 
gave opportunity to the French officers of departments to 
indulge in enormous peculation.t The public money was 
squandered with the utmost profusion and with the most 
unblushing dishonesty. False estimates were authorized by 
the engineers, and paid by the intendant at Montreal, 
Among other charges against the French government was 
put forward a bill for 300,000 moccasins for the Indians ; 
the infamous Cadet managed this contract himself, in the 
name of his clerk, and charged the erown no less than 

* " The Pomona, one of the French frigates, was driven on shore 
above Cape Diamond ; the other frigate, the Ata)anta, ran ashore, and 
was humed at Point anx Trembles." — Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
xxK., p. 297. 

f "Poar comble de malheur, on aeousait des plus horribles brigau- 
d^es presque tous oeux qui etaient employes au nom du roi daas oette 
raalheurense colonie. lis ont ^te jugfe au Chillelet de Paris, tandis 
que le Farlement informoit contie LolH, 1764. Celui-ci, apres avoir 
cent fois exposS sa vie, I'a perdue par la main d'un bourreau, tandis 
que le9 conoussionnaires du Canada n'ont &tb condamn^s qu'n des 
restitutions et des amendes : tant il est de diflerence entre les alTaires 
qui semblent les mernes." — Voltaire's Precia d» SiicU de Loteis XV., 
p. 291. 
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300,000 livres for the fraudulent supply. Large stores 
■were constantly furnished to the army, the greater part of 
■which hecame the property of the contractors, and was re- 
sold by them to the govemment at an exorbitant rate.: 
meanwhile the soldiers were miaerably supplied, and the 
people almost perishing with want. 

But this reign of peoulation and oppression was fast 
drawing to a close. The successful action at Sillery was 
" Fortune's parting smile" upon the French in Canada. On 
the 3d of May, General, now Sir Jeffery Amherst, the 
commander-in-chief, embarked at New York and proceeded 
to Schenectady ; from thence, with part of his army, he 
pursued his route to Oswego, whore ho encamped on the 9th 
of Julj Geneial Gage and the rest of the force was ordered 
to lollow ■« ith all diligence acoordmgly thej also retched 
Oswego on the 22d and Sn WiUiam Jjhnson wth hs 
Indians arrived the follow mg day In the mean tine 
Captiin Loring of the navy with two aimed -vesseli hid 
eleaied the Lake Ontario of the Fienoh cruisers anl driven 
them for leiupe to the heiutifui labvnnth of the Thouaand 

Amheist a army now assembled on the nhorps of L-ikc 
Ontario consisted of a detichment of the BojilAitillery six 
complete battalions and thirteen companies ot regular troops 
a. corps of Grenadieis and another of Light Infantry with 
some Rangers and eight battalions of Provincials in all 
10,142 men of all ranks; Johnsons Indians numbered 706. 
The plan of the campaign was again founded on combined 
movements. The general-in-chief, warned by the untoward 
delays which he had experienced in the preceding year, him- 
self chose to descend upon the enemy's capital by Lake 
Ontario and the Upper St. Lawrence, leaving the route of 
' Lake Champlain to Colonel Havlland, with a force of .some 
artillery, 1500 regular troops, 1800 Provincials, and a few 
Indians, wliich were assembled at Crown Point. At the 
same time, Murray, with the disposable portion of the gallant 
garrison of Quebec, aided by Lord Hollo and two battalions 
from Louisburg, was to push up the St. Lawrence, and, if 
possible, meet the other two corps under the general-in-chief 
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and Haviland on the island of Montreal. Their movements 
were as followB : 

Amherst emharked the grenadiers and light troops, with a 
battalion of Highlanders, on the 7th of August, and dis- 
patched them, widei' Colonel Haldimand, to take post at that 
end of Lake Ontario from whence issues the River St. 
Lawrenqe. Oa the lOtJi, he himself, with the artillery, the 
remainder of the regular troops, and the Indiaus, followed in 
■whale-boats. The Provincials, under Gage, joined tlie 
flotilla on the 12th, and the following day the whole array 
reached La Gal^tte, on the banks of the Great E.iver. 
They then dropped down the stream to Islo Royals without 
any ocourrenee worth record, except tlie gallant capture of 
an armed vessel by Colonel Williamson with a detachment 
of troops in row-hoafs. 

Upon Isle iloyale there was a French post of some 
str ngth all -d F 1 L which Amherst determined to 
subd pa tly be ause h wis unwilling to leave an enemy 
in h s a but p n pally because among the little garrison 
we 1 m w 11 sk 11 d in the dangerous navigation 

of tl St L m wh ae services might prove of great 

val t tl p 1 1 n rdingly, the fort was completely 

-invested bj the ^Oth. On the 23d the British batteries 
were m readiness and the armed veiiBels placed in a favor- 
able position while i detachment ol grenddiers with soaling- 
laddeis were told off to storm the woiks A cannonade was 
opened upon the iort but the gallant little garrison returned 
the fire with such spirit that one of tbe Biitish vessels which 
had got aground w»s obliged to stiilie her colora tnd was 
abandoned by her crew Amherst astomshed at this vigor- 
ous lesistance deferred hi= contemplated a'siult to inother 
day The delay pioied foitunate in preventing further 
bloodshed tor M Pouehot the French commandant seeing 
that there was no hope of a succeasiul defense suirendeied 
at discretion on the 25th 

When the foit ■wis deliveied up a circumstance ooeiirrpd 
which leflects tai moie lionoi upon Englishmen than the 
tiiumph of their arms Johnson t Indiins bad secietlj 
dLlerramel to seize then opportunity of M-ngeanee and to 
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did not deem it prudent to peimit the boats to descend mttie 
successive order which would have best suited the navigation, 
but, himself leading the way, he ordered on a number of 
boats filled with artillery, grenadieis, and light infantry at 
the same time. Scarcely had they entered the boisterous 
■waters when the boats became crowded together ; some were 
stove in against each other, and many were dashed to pieces 
upon the rocks. No less thau eighty-eight men and sixty- 
four boats, with some artillery and stores, were lost by this 
lamentable disaster. 
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Oa the 6th of Septemher tlie British army lauded on the 
island of Montreal, nine miles from the town ; the French 
retired before them within tho walls, and the same evening 
the place was invested in fonn. 

In pursuance of the jilaa of the campaign, Murray had 
sailed from Quebec on the 14th of June, to co-operate with 
the expeditions under Amherst and Haviland. His army 
consisted of 2450 men of all ranks, the veterans who had 
coni^uered under Wolfe. His voyage up the river was an 
almost continuous skirmish. Whenever his vessels ap- 
proached the skoro, they were assailed with musketry, and 
by cannon at all suitable points ; however, ho met with no 
resistance of a nature materially to delay his progress. On 
the 8th of August the fleet passed Three Rivers, and on the 
13th anchored opposite to Sorel, where M. de Bourlemaf[ue 
was posted with about 40UU men. Here Murray judged it 
prudent to await Lord Hollo witlk the regiment from Louis- 
burg, and, being joined by this re-enforcement, ho again, sailed 
upward on the 27th. On the 7th of September the troops 
were disembarked upon the island of Montreal, and on the 
following day they encamped to the northeast of the city. 
M. de Bourlemariue had retired before them within the 

Colonel Haviland embarked upon Lake Champlain on the 
11th of August; on the 16th he encamped opposite the 
French port at IbIc aux Noix, and by the 24th opened a 
fire of mortars upon it. On the night of the 37th, M. de 
Bougainville, the commandant, retired from tho fort, leaving 
a garrison of only thirty men, who surrendered the next 
morning. Without any further interruption, Haviland also 
arrived upon the island of Montreal by the 8th of September. 
A British force of 16,000 men was then a^emUed under 
the walls of the defenseless city. On the same day the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil signed the capitulation which severed 
Canada from France forever. 

All Canada was included in this capitulation, from the 
fishing stations oa the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence fo 
the unknown wilderness of the West, The regular troops 
were permitted to march out Irom their several posts with 
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Ihi6 Ijiitiali iHiij aiiJ of the 1 geiieials wt. rnaj not foigut 
the meiits of tlio gJiant men agamst Mhom they fought 
With a noble patnotism that no neglect could damp Mont 
calm and his veteran? strode for the honor of thoir connfry 
From fiist to last tliey peiseveied almost against hope 
destitute and 'well nigh deseited bj France they nevei for a 
momtnt w avered in their 1( j altj all that skill could 
iccomi^Iish they accornj.li shed all that devotion could 
enduie they endured and all that chivalry could daie they 
dared la these later timea Mhen the intoMcation of 
triumph and the sting oi defeat have long since passed away 
the soldiers of Fiance and England may alike look hack 
with honest pride to the brave deeds of their ancestors in the 
Canadian war. 

One of the most momento s pol't'cal q est'on? that haa 
ever yet moved the human race vas dee d 1 n tl s at 'ugglo. 
When a, few English and F e ch em gra ts fi at landed 
among the Virginian and Canad a fo ea s hega when 
the British flag was hoisted on tl e tadel of Q ebec it was 
decided. Fi-om that day the h^ d of P ov denoc po nted out 
to the Anglo-Saxon race ti at to the n t? 1 e efo -th in- 
trusted the destiny of the New World. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 
" Geneva, Nov. 6. — Two dajs after the news arrived hoye of the 
taking of Qnebec, Monsieur de Voltaire gave a grand entertainment 
at his hoHse in the country. In the evening the company retired into 
a noble galleij, Bit the end of which was erected an elegant theater, and 
a new piece, called La Patriot Insnlaire, was performed, in which all 
the genius and fire of that oelebrated poet were exhausted in the caose 
of liberty. M. de Voltaire iiiraself appeared in the principal oharaoler, 
and drew tern from the whole audience. The scenes were decorated 
with emblems of liberty, and over the stage was this inscriptimi in 
Latin andEngUah: 



The English line means ' Spite of the Fcench.' 

" After the play the windows of the gallery flew open, and present- 
ed a apaoious court finely iEnminated wid adorned wilh savage troph- 
ies. In the middle of the court a magnifioent fire-work was played ofl^ 
aecompanicd with martial music ; the star of St. George shedding 
forth innnmerablo rookels, and underneath a Uvely representatimi, by 
girandoles, of the oalaraot of Niagara." — PMic Advertiser, Nov. 23, 
1769. 



No. n. 

" One of the moat singular geographical illusions on record as that 
which for a long while haunted the imaginatioas of the inhabitants of 
the Canaries. They fancied they beheld a mountainous ishtnd, of about 
ninety leagues in length, lying far to the westward. It was only seen 
at intervals, thoi^h in perfectly clear and serene weather. To some 
it seemed one hundred leagues distant, to others forty, to others only 
fifteen or eighteen.* 

" On attempting to reach it, however, it somehow or other eluded 
the search, and wns nowhere to be found. Still, there were so many 
persons of credibility who oonomred in testifying to their having seen 
jit, and the testimony of the inhabitants of different islands agreed so 
well as to its form and position, that its eabtence was generally be- 

VOL. 11 L 
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lieved; and geographers inserted it in their maps. Tt is laid down on 
the globe ot Martin Beiirm, projeoted in 1499, as delineated by M. cle 
Mnrr, euid it will be found in most of the maps of the time of Colum- 
bus, placed eominonly about 200 leagues west of the Canaries. Dur- 
ing llie time that Columbus was making his proposition to the court 
of Portugal, an inhabitant of the Canaries applied to King John II. for 
a vessel to go in search of this island. In the archives of the Torre di 
Torabo,* also, there is a record of a oontraol made by the crown of 
Portugal with Fernando de tJlmo, cavalier of the royal household, and 
captain of the Island of Terceira, wherein he vaidertaltes to go, at his 
own expense, in quest of an island, or islands, or terra firma, supposed 
to be the Island of the Seven Cities, on condition of having jurisdiction 
over the same for himself and his heirs, allowing one tenth of the rev- 
enues to the king. This Uhno, finding the expedition above his ca- 
pacity, associated one Joan Alphoneo del EstreiCo in the enterprise. 
They were bound to be ready to sail with two caravels in the month 
of March, 1487. t The fate of their enterprise is nnltnown. 

" The name of St. Braudan, or Borondaa, given to this imaginary 
island fhim time immemorial, is said to be derived from a Scotch ab- 
bot, who flourished in the sixth century, and who is called sometimes 
by the foregoing appellations, sometimes St. Blandano or St. Blanda- 
nus. In the Martj'rology of the order of St. Augustine, he is said to 
have been the patriarch of 3000 monks. About the middle of the sixth 
century, he aocompamed his disciple, St. Maolovio or St. Malo, in 
searoh of certain islands, possessing the delights of paradise, which 
they were told existed in the midst of the ocean, and were inhabited 
by infidels. After these most adventurous saints-errant had wandered 
for a long time upon the ocean, they at length landed upon an island 
colled Imn. Here St. Malo found the body of a giant lyii^ in a sep- 
ulcher. He resuscitated him, and bad much interesting conversation 
with him, the giant informing Mm that the inhabitants of that island 
had some notions of the Trinity, and, moreover, giving him an account 
of the tormenta which Jews and pagans suffered in the infernal regions. 
Finding the giant so dooile and reasonable, St, Malo expounded to him 
the doctrines of the Christian religion, eonveited him, and baptized 
by the name of Mildum. The giant, howeverj either through 
of life, or eagerness to enjoy the benefits of his conversion, begged per- 
mission, at the end of fifteen days, to die agtun, which was granted him. 
" According to another account, the giant told them he knew of an 
island in the ocean, defended by walls of bnmished gold, so resplend- 
ent that they shone like crystal, but to which there was no enttanee. 
At their request he undertook to guide them to it, and, taking the ca< 
ble of their ship, iJirew himself into the sea. He had not proceeded 
far, however, when a tempest arose and obhged them all to return, 
and shortly after the giant died.t A third legend makes the sakit 

' Lib, iv, de la Chanoelaiia del Key Bon Jam H,, foL 101, 

t Torre di Torabo, Lib. das ribss, fol, IIB. 
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piai tn Huiiveii, on Eastor da)', that tliey may be pemiilled to find 
land where they may celebrate the offices of teiigion with becoming 
etAte an island immediately appears, on 'whioli they land, perfoim a 
solemn, mass, aiid the saoraiaent of the Eucharist ; after which, le- 
embaiking and m^ng awl, they behold to their astflnisliment the sup- 
posed island suddenly plunge to the bottom of the sea, being nothing 
else than a monBtrous wftaie.* When the roroor circulated of an isl- 
and Been from the Canaries, which always eluded the search, the le- 
gends of St. Brandan were revived, and applied to this uiiapproacliablB 
land. We are told, also, that there was an ancient Latin mauusoript 
in the arohiveB of the cathedra! ehuroh of the Grand Canary in which 
the adventures of these siunts were recorded. Through carelessness, 
however, this manuscript disappeared. t Some have maintained that 
thb ishmd was known to the ancients, and was the same mentioned by 
Ptolemy among the Fortunate or Canary Islands by the name of Apro- 
silus,t a Greek word signifying ' inaooessible,' and ■vriiich, according 
to Friar Diego Philipo, in his book on the Incarnation of Christy shows 
that it possessed the same qoali^ in ancient times of deluding the eye, 
and being nnatlainable to the feet of mortals. J But, whatever belief 
the anoienls may liave had on the subject, it is certain that it took a 
strong hold on the ffulh of the moderns during the prevalent rage for 
discovery ; nor did it iaok abundant testimonials. Don Joseph de Vi- 
era j Clavijo says there never was a more difficult paradox or problem 
m tlie science ctf geography, since to aSirm the existence of this island 
is to trample upon sound oriljoism, judgment, and reason, and to deny 
it, one must abandon tradition and experience, and suppose that many 
perstffis of credit had not the proper use of their senses.!! 

" The belief in this island has continoed long since the time of Co- 
lumbus. ' It was repeatedly seen, and by various persons at a time, 
always in the same place and the same form. In 1626, an expedition 
set off for the Canaries m quest of it, commanded by Fernando do 
Troya and Fernando Alvarez. They eruisod in the wonted direction, 
but in vain ; and their feilnre ought to liave mideceived the public. 
' The phantasm of the island, however,' says Viera, ' had such a secret 
enchantment for all who beheld it, that the public preferred doubting 
the good conduct of the explorers than their own senses.' In 1570 
the appearances were so repeated and clear, that there was a universal 
fever of curiosity awakened among the people of the Canaries, and it 
was determined to send forth another expedition. That they might 
not appear to act upon light grounds, wi exact investigation was pre- 
viously made of all the persons of talent and credibility who had seen 
these apparitions of land, or who had other proofs of its exbtenoe. 

" Alonzode Espinosa, governor of the island of Ferro, acooi'dinglj 
made a report, in which more than one hundred witnesses, several of 

* Sigebcrw, E^u. ai Frilnua- AUai. 

t Huties lis la Pona, Cnngniil. de la Grm Canctria. 

t PtQtemj, torn. fT., Mb. iv. 5 Fr. D. Phiiipo, lib. viii, fol. 25. 

I] HiEl. hi. Can., lib. t., cap. xstiii. 
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them psranns of Iho highest cespeotahility, deposed that they hatl beheld 
the unknown island about forty leagues to the northwest of Ferro ; that 
they had contemplated it with oftlmness and certainty, and had seen 
the sun set behind one of its points. 

" Testimonials of still greater force came ftom the islands of Palma 
and Teneriffe. There were cert^ Portuguese who affirmed that, 
being driven about by a tempest, they had come upon the island of Si. 
Borondon. Pedro Velio, who was the pilot of the vessel, asserted Chat, 
having anchored in a bay, he landed ■with several of the crew. They 
drank ftesh water in a brook, and beheld ui the sand the print of foot, 
steps, double the size of those of an ordinary mai), and the . distanoe 
between them was in proportion. They found a cross nailed to a 
neighboring tree, near to which were three stones placed in form of o 
triangle, ^mth signs of tire having been made among them, probably to 
cook shell-fish. Having seen much cattle and sheep grazing in the 
neighborhood, two of their party, armed with lances, went into the 
woods in pursuit of them. The night was approaoMng, the heavens 
began to lower, and a harsh wind arose. The people on board the 
ship cried out that she w^ dragging her anohor, whereupon Velio en- 
tered the boat and hmried on board. In an insl^it they lost sight of 
land, being, as it were, swept away in the horricane. When the storm 
had passed away, and sea and sky were agwn serene, they searched in 
v^ for tile island ; not a trace of it was to be seen, and they had to 
pursne their voyage, lamenting the loss of their two companions who 
had been abandoned in the wood.^ 

"A learned lioenljate, Pedro Ortez de Funez, inquisitor of the 
Grand Canary, while on a visit at Teneriffe, summoned several persons 
before him who testified having seen the idand. Among them was 
one Marcos Terde, a man well known in those parts. He slated that, 
in returning ftom Barbary, and arriving in the neighborhood of the Ca- 
naries, he beheld land, which, according to his maps and calculations, 
oould not be any of the known islands. He concluded it to he the far- 
famed St. Borondon. Oveijoyed at having discovered this land of mys- 
tery, he coasted along its spell-bound shores until he anchored in a 
beautiiiil harbor, formed by the month of a mountmn ravine. Here he 
landed with several of his crew. ' It was now,' he said, ' the hour of 
Ave Maria, or of vespers. The sun being set, the shadows began to 
spread over the land. The navigators, having separated, wandered 
about in different dum^ljons, until out of hearing of each other's shouts. 
Those on board, seeing the night approaching, made signals to sum- 
mon back the wanderers to the ship. They re-embarked, intending to 
resume their investigations on the foLowing day. Scarcely were they 
mi board, however, when a wluclwind came rushing down the ravine 
with sneh violence as to drag the vessel from her anchor and hurry 
her ont to sea, and they never saw any thuig more of tliis hidden aiid 
inhospitable island.' 

" Another testimony remains on record in a manuscript of one Abrcu 
* Kunes de la Pens, lib. I, osp. I. j Vieta, Htei. fti. Ctaii., lom. i,, osp. ssvili. 
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Galindo, but whether taken at this time does not appear. It was that 
of a French adventurer, who, many years before, mailing a voyage 
among the Canaries, was overtaken by a violent storm, whieli carried 
away his masts. At length the forions winds drove him to the shores 
of an unknown island covered with stately trees. Here he landed with 
part of his crew, and, choosing a tree proper for a mast, cut it down, 
and began to shape it for his purpose. The guardian power of the isl- 
and, however, resented, as usual, this invasion of bis forbidden shores. 
The heavens assumed a dark and threatening aspect ; the night was 
approaohuig; and the mariners, fearing some impendmg evil, aban- 
doned their labor, and returned on board. They were home away, as 
usual, from the coast, and the next day arrived at Uie island of Fatma,* 

" The mass of testimony ooUeoted by tdficial authority in 1 570 seemed 
so salifi&olorj' that another expedition was fitted out in the same year 
in the island of Falma. It was commanded hj Fernando de Villalobos, 
regidor of the island, but was equally fruitless with the preceding. St. 
Borondon seemed disposed only to tantaSiie the world with distant and 
serene glimpses of his ideal paradise, or to reveal it amid Etorms to 
tempest-tossed mariners, but to hide it completely fi'om the view of all 
who diligently sought it. Still, the people of Pairaa adhered to their 
favorite chimera. Thirty-four years afterward, in 1605, they sent an- 
other ship on the quest, commanded by Gaspar Perez de Acosta, aa 
accomplished pilot, accompanied by the Fadre Lorenzo Finedo, a holy 
Franciscan biax, billed m natural science. San Borondon, however, 
refused to reveal his island to either monk or mariner. After oroising 
about in every direction, sounding, observing the skies, the clouds, the 
winds, every thing that conld furnish indications, they returned withont 
having seen any tiling to aathorize a hope. 

" Upward of a oentary now elapsed without auy new attempt to seek 
this fidry island. Every now and then, it is true, iJie pubhc mind was 
agitated by fresh reports of its having been seen. Leraona and other 
fruits, and the green branches of trees, which ftoated to the shores of 
Gomara and Ferro, were pronounced to be ftom the enchanted groves 
of San Borondon. At length, m 1T31, the puhUo infatuation again rose 
to such a height that a fourth expedition was sent, commanded by Don 
Gaspar Dominguez, a man of probity and talent. As this was an es. 
pedition of solemn and mysterious import, he had two holy friars as 
apostolical chaplains. They made sail from the island of Tenerifie to- 
ward the end of October, leaving the populace in an mdescribahle state 
of anxious curiosi^. The ship, however, returned from its cruise as 
unsuocesslul as all its predecessors. 

"We have no account of any expedition being smce undertaken, 
though the island still continued to be a subject of speculation, and oc- 
casionally to reveal its shadowy mountains to the eyes of &Tored indi- 
vidnals. In a letter written from the island of Gomara, 1759, by a 
Franciscan monk to one of his friends, he relates having seen it from 
the village of Alaseca, at six in the morning of the third of May. It 
• Nunez, Cosgwial. de la Onm Canaria ; Visni, Ws(. Isl, Can. 
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appeared to conBL?t of two lofty roouiiiiuns, with a deep valley tetween, 
and on contemplating it with a telescope, the vallej or ravine appeared 
to be filled with tresB. He smiimoned the curate, Antonio Joseph 
Manriqaa, and upward of forty other persons, all of whom beheld it 
plainly.* 

"Nor is this island delineated merely in ancient maps of the time 
of Columbus. It is laid do-wii as one of the Canary Islands in a French 
map published in 1704; and Mons. Gttutier, in a geographical chart 
annexed to his Observaticais on Natural History, published in 1759, 
places it five degrees to the west of the Island of Ferro, in the 29th 
degree of north latitode.t 

'' Such are the principal facts existing relative to the island of St. 
Brandan. Its reahtj was for a long lime a matter of firm belief- It 
WBs in vain that repeated voyages and investigations proved its non- 
esiatencc : the pubhc, after trying all kmda of sophiairy, took refuge 
in the supernatui'al to defend then' favorite chimera. Titey maintained 
that it was tendered inaocessible to mortals by divine providence or by 
diabolical magic. Most inclined to the fbnner. All kinds of extrav- 
agant fancies were indulged concerning it :t some confonnded It with 
the fabled island of the Seven Cities, situated soniewhere in the bosom 
of the ocean, where, in old dmes, seven bishops and their followers had 
taken refuge ftom the Moors. Some of the Portuguese [raagined it to 
be the abode of their last Mng, Sebastian. The Spaniards pretended 
that Roderic, the last of their Gothie kings, had fled thither from the 
Moors after the disastrous battle of the Guadalete. Others suggested 
that it might be the seat of the terrestrial paradise — the place where 
Enoch and Sliiah remaned in a state of blessedness until the final day ; 
and that it was made at times apparent to the eyes, but invisible to the 
search of mortals. Poetry, it is said, has owed to this popular belief 
one of its beautiful fictions ; und the garden of Aunida, where Kinaldo 
was detained enchanted, and which Tasso places in one of the Canary 
Islands, has been identified with the imaginary San Borondon.4 

" Tlie learned father Feyjoo} has given a philosophical solution to 
this geographical problem. He attributes all Uiese appearances, v^ch 
have been so numerous and so well authenticated as not to admit of 
doubt, to certain atmospherical deceptions, like that of the Fata Mor- 
gana, seen at tiroes in the Straits of Messina, where the oity of Reggio 
and its surrounding country is refleoted in the air above the neighbor, 
ing sea ; a phenomenon which has likewise been witnessed in front of 
the city of Marseilles. As to the tales of the mariners who had landed 
on these forbidden shores, and been hurried from thence in whirlwinds 
and tempests, he considers them as mere Qibrications. 

" As the populaoe, however, teluotantly give up any tMng that par- 
takes of the marvelous and mysterious, and as the same atmospherical 
phenomena which ftrst gave birth to the illusion may still continue, it 
is not improbable that a belief in tlie island of St. Brandan may still 
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exist among tlie ignorant and OYednlcms of ttie Canaries, and that thejr 
at times behold its fairy mountains rising above the distant horiaon M 
the Atlantic." — Washington Irving, Life of Cotmibus. 



The following hlies in Puloi'a "Morganta Maggioie" afford proba- 
bly the most oireumslantial prediction that is to be found of the exist- 
ence of a Western World. The deril, alluding to the vulgar super- 
stition respecrting the Pillars of Hercules, thus addresses Rinaldo : 



Dante, two centuries before, had indicated more vaguely his belief 
n an undiscovered quarter of the globe : 



■0 well known : 



Laset, et Ingena pBteat tellns, 
Tetbyaque novoa detegat acbes, 
Nee Bit terria ulSma Thule." 

Msimi, Act n, v. 371, e! S!S- Ckoria i« Flni. Ed. Blp. 
On which the teamed Acosta remarks : 

" Sed utrum divinarit Seneoa, an fortuito ao temere cecinerit, quKri 
potest. Mihi vero divinasse vtdetur, sed eo genere divinatiouis, quod 
prudentes viri familiare habent." 
Acosta further on writes thus : 
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" Soribit HieronymuB in epistolam ad Ephcsios — ' Quieriinas quoque 
quid sit. In quibus aliqnamlo ambulastis secundum bbohIuid sit inundi 
hnjuB ntrunmam et aiiud quod non pertineat ad mundum istum, sed ad 
mundos alios, de qnibns et Clemens in episCola sua soribit, oceanus et 
mnndi qui tnuisipBnm sunt.' " — J. Aoosta, Socletatis Jesu, De Natura 
Novi Orbit, lib. i., cap, xi. 

" Lorsq' Alfonse V. permit en 1461 a Dom Henry de penpler les 
iles Ajores, on troova en eelle de CnerKi une statue reprjsentant uii 
cavalier qui, de la main gauche, tenoit la bride de son oheval, et de la 
droite raontroit I'oooident, prSoisSment du cote d'Ameriqne — on voyoit 
sur le roc une inscription en oaract^res inconnus, dont il seroit a son- 
haitcr qn'on eut pris soin d'aporter I'empreinte en Europe ; maia ccs 
premiers navigateurs cherohoient dea tresors et non des nouvelles lu- 
mieres." — Hiataire de France, par M. de Villaret, vol, svi., p, 376. 



No. IV. 

The fable of Welsh lndia,ns is of very old date. In the time of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a confused report was spread over England that on 
the coast of Virgmia the Welsh salutation had been heard ; has, honi, 
iaeh. Owen Chapelain relates that m 1669, by pronouncing some 
Celtic words, he saved himself from the hands of the Indians of Tus- 
oarora, by -whom he was on the pomt of being scalped. The same 
thing, it L9 pretended, happened to Benjamin Beatty, in going from 
Virginia to Carolina. This Beatty asserts that he found a whole 
Welsh tribe, who preserved the tradition of the vtyage of Madoo ap 
Owen, which took place in 1170, John Filson, in his "History of 
Kentucky," has revived these tales of the first travelers. According 
to him, CaptMU Abraham Chaplain saw Indians arrive at the post of 
Kaskasky, and converse in the Welsh language with some soldiers, 
who were natives of Wales. Captain Isaac Stewart asserts that on 
the Red River of Nalohitflches, at the distance of 700 miles above its 
month, in the Mississippi, he discovered Indians with a lair skin ahd 
red hair, who conversed in Welsh, and possessed the titles of their or- 
igin. " They produced, in proof of what they said of then: arrival on 
the eastern coast, roDs of parchment, carefully wrapped up m otter 
skins, and on which great ebaraoters were written in blue, which nei- 
ther Stewart, nor his fellow-traveler, Davey, a native of Wales, could 
decipher." We may observe, first, that all these testimonies are ex- 
tremely vague for the indication of places. The last letter of Mr. 
Owen, repealed in the journals of Europe (of the 11th February, 1819), 
places the posts of the Welsh Indians on the Madwaga, and divides 
them into two tribes, the Brydones and the Chadr^ans. " They 
speak Welsh with greater purity than it is spoken in the principality 
of Wales (1), smoe it is exempt from Anglicisms ; they profess Chris- 
tianity, strongly mjsed with Draidism," We can not read such aa- 
seiljons without recollecting that all those fabultms stories which Hatter 
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the Imagination are renewed periodicallj' under now forms. The 
learned and judicious geograplier of the United States, Mr. Warden, 
inquires jostlj, why all the traces of Welsh oolonies and the Celtio 
iJinguB l^VB disappeared, since less oredulons travelers, and who, in 
some sort, control one another, have visiled the oountry situated be- 
tween the Ohio and the Rooky Mountains. Mackenzie, Sarton, Clarke, 
Lewis, Pike, Drake, Mitohill, and the editors of the "New Avohteolo- 
gia Americana," have found nothing, absolutely nothing, which denotes 
the reintons (rf European ooloniea of tlie 13tii century . — Humboldt's 
Perianal Ifiaratiai!, vol. vi., p. 326. See Hakluyt, vol. iii., p. 1 ; 
Powell's Mistory of Wales, p. 196, &o. 

Lord Lyttleton, in his notes to the 5tb book of his " History of 
Henry II.," p. 371, has invalidated the story of Madoc's disooveries 
by arguments of great weight ; aJid Mr. Pennant, in " Philosophical 
Transactions," vol. Iviii., p. 91, has overthrown many of the arguments 
upon which the existence of a Welsh settlement among the Indiana 
was ibunded. General Bowles, the Cherokee, was questioned when 
in England as to the locaUty of the suppo'sed descendants of Madoc ; 
he laid his finger on one of the branches of the Missouri. Pike's 
" Travels" had lessened the probability of finding such a tribe j and 
Lewis and Clarke's " Travels to the Source of the Misaouri" have en- 
tirely destroyed it, as acknowledged by Mr. SoulJiey in his " Madoo." 
—See noto to the Prefcoe <tf Madoc. 

" It is much to be wished, that in our days, when a healthy tone of 
oiitioiara is very much in use, without assuming a scornful character, 
^e anoient inquiries of Powell ('Powell's History of Wales,' p. 196) 
aad Richard HaMnyt (' Voyages and Navigations,' vol. iii., p. 4) might 
again be taken up in Englwid. I do not participate b the notion of 
rejecting inquiries, by which the traditions of nations are frequently 
observed ; I prefer much to hold the firm oonviolion that, with more 
diligence and perseverance, many of the historical problems which have 
hitherto remained unknown to us will one day be cleared up by actual 
discoveries." — Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 456. 

By some antiquarians traces have been supposed to have been found 
of the disoovery of America by the Irish before the year 1000. The 
EHquimamt related to the Normans who were settled in Wiuland, that 
farther southward, on the other side of Cheaapealie Bay, there dwelt 
"white men, who walked about in long white clothes, before them 
sticks to which white cloths were attached, and crying with a loud 
voice." This account was interpreted by the Christian Normans to 
signily processions, in which they carried tlags and sang hymns. In 
the oldest traditions, and in the historical narrative of Thorfinn Karlse- 
fue, and the Iceland Landnama Book, these southern ooasts, between 
Virginia and Florida, are indicated by the name of "Whiteman's 
Land." They were, in the cotmtry itself, oertwnly called "Great 
Ireland" (Irland it Mikla), and it was supposed that they were peopled 
by the Irish. According to testimony extending as far back as the 
year 1064, before Leif discovered Winland, Ari Marsson, of the pow: 
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evful loelaiiJ race of Ul£ on a voyage sonthwai'd ffom Icoland, was 
driven by a storm upon the ooasts of *' Great Ireland," and there bap- 
tized as a ChriBtian, and not being allowed W go away, "saa Bubse- 
qoently recognized Uiere by people from the Orkneys and Iceland. It 
is the present opinion of some northern antiquarians that Iceland was 
not peopled immediately from Entope, but from Virginia and Carolina 
(that is, from Great Ireland), by the Irish, who had early migrated to 
Aiaetica. , . . The assidnoua attempt to diffuse religious doctrines 
paved the way, at one time, for warlike undertatings, at another for 
the spread of peaceful ideas and oommeroial intercourse. The aeal 
whioli is so peculiar to tlie religious systems of India, Palestine, and 
Arabia, and whieli is altogether free from the indifference of Grecian 
and Roman polytheism, kept alive the study of geography in the first 
half of the Middle Ages. Letronne, the oommentator of the Irish 
monk Dicuil, has proved, in an aeute way, that after the Irish mission- 
aries were driven out of the Faroe Islands by the Normans, they b^;an 
to visit leeland about the year 795. The Rormans, when they came 
to loeiand, found there icl^ books, bells for ringing for mass, and other 
objects, which former strangers, who were called Papar, had left be- 
hind. These Papje (fathers) were the Cleric! of Diouil. NoiW if; as 
we must suppose from his testimony, those objects belonged to the 
Irish monks, who came from the Faroe Islands, the question is, why are 
the monks (Papar) oaUed in their native traditions "Westnien" — men 
who have come from the west over the sea ? Eespeoting the oonnec- 
tion of Prince Madoc's voyage to a great western country in 1170, 
with the " Great Ireland" of the Iceland traditions, all accounts are 
enveloped in deep obscurity. Compare the inquiries in Rafa ^ntiq. 
^mer., p. 203, 206, 446, 451 ; and WUhelmi npon Iceland, Hvitra- 
mamialimd, the Land of White Men, p. 73, 81 ; Letronne, Riclitrcltea 
Glog. et Crit. stir ie L™re de Mensura, Oi'bU Terra, composl en Ire- 
landepar DicuU, 1814, p. 129, 146. 

The celebrated stone of Taunton River may date its hien^lyphics 
from the time that Norw^ian navigators vi^ted the shores of "Great 
Irelfuid." " Anglo-American antiquaries have made known an inscrip- 
tion, supposed to be Phrenician, and which ia engraved on the rocks of 
Bighton, near the tianlis of Taunton River, twelve leagues south of 

Boston The natives who inhabited these countries at the time 

of the first European settlements preserved an ancient tradition, accord- 
ing to which strangers in wooden houses had sailed up Taunton River, 
formerly called Assoonet. These strangers, having conquered the red 
men, had engraved marks on the rook, which is now covered by the 
waters of the river. Count de Gebelin does not hesitate, with the 
learned Dr. Stiles, to regard these marks as a Carthaginian inscription- 
He says, with tiiat enthusiasm which is natural to him, hut which is 
highly injurious in discussions of this kind, that this inscription comes 
happily at the moment from the New World to confirm his ideas on 
the origin of nations, and that it is clearly demonstrated to be a Phce- 
a pictnre whjch in the foregrouiid represents an alii- 
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aiioe between the Amerioan pBopla and llie foreign nation, coming by 
the -winds of the north from a rich and industiions ooantiy. I have 
carefully exajained the four drawings of the celehrated stone of Tann- 
ton River, which M. Loet published in England in the Memoirs of the 
Antiqaarian Society." [Arckceologia, vol. viii., p. 296.) "Far from 
recognizing a, symmetrical arraugenient of simjie letters and syllabic 
characters, I discover a drawing scarcely traced, like those that have 
been found on the rooks of Norway, and in almost all the countries 
inhabited by the Scandinavian nations." (Suhm, Samtinger tit ten 
Danike Historic, b. ii., p. 215.) "In the sketch we distinguish, from 
the form of the heads, five human figures surrounding an animal with 
horns, much higher in the fore tban in the hind pact of the body." — 
Humboldt's Researches in America, vol. i., p. 153. 



No. V. 

" The great and splendid work of Marco Polo (11 MQione di Measer 
Marco Polo) , as we see in the corrected edition of Count Baldelli, is 
wrongly called a book of travels : it is oliiefly a descriptire, and, wo 
may add, a statistical work, in which it is difQcult to distinguish what 
tile traveler himself saw and what he derived from others, or gathered 
from the topographical descriptions which are so plenty in Chinese lit- 
erature, and which he had an opportunity of attaining through his Per- 
sian interpreter. The striking drailmi^ of the report of the tmvels 
of Hioan-tschang, die Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century, with that 
of Marco Polo, of the Pamir Highlands, in 1277, early attracted ray 
attention However much the more recent travelers have been in- 
clined to enter into an account of their own personal adventures, Mar- 
co Polo, on the other hand, endeavors to mix up his own observatioiin 
with the official acoomits communicated to him, which were probably 
nmnerods, as he heid the post of governor of the town of Zangui. The 
plan of oompihng adopted by the famous traveler renders it intelligible 
how ha was able to dictate his book to his fellow-prisoner and friend, 
Messer Rostigtelo, of Pisa, from the dooumenta before him, while in 
prison in Genoa in 1295." — Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii., p. 400. 

Humboldt elsewhere says, that " it has frequently been supposed, 
and declared with remarkable decision, that the truthful Marco Polo 
had a great influence upon Columbus, and even that he was in posses- 
sion of a copy of Marco Polo's work upon his first voyage of discovery." 
— Havarrete, Colledtm de los Viaj'os y DesctibjimientBa que hicieron por 
mar las Espimotes, vol. i,, p. 261. 

Marco Polo is called by Malte Brun " the creator of modem Ori- 
ental geography — rtie Humboldt of the thirteenth century." 

" The work of Marco Polo is stated by some to have been originally 
written in Latin, though the most probable opinion is that it was writ- 
ten in Italian. Copies of it in manuscript were lUaltipUed, and rapidly 
circulated ; translation 'a were made into varions languages, until the 
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invejition of jirmtiiig enabled it to be widely difliiaed tliroaghout Eu- 
rope, In the course of these translations and suooeasive editions, tha 
original text, aooording to Purclias, has been raacli vitiated, and it ia 
probable many oxtcavagancea in numbers and measoreraeuts with 
■which Marco Polo is charged may be the errors of translators and 
printevs. Francis Pepin, author of the Brandeiibnrgli version, styles 
Polo a man commendable for his devoutnesa, prudence, and fidelity. 
Athanasius Kircher, in his account of China, sap that none of the an- 
cients have described the kingdoms of the remote parts of the East 
with more exactness. Various other learned men have borne testi- 
mony to his character, and most of the substantial points of his work 
have been authenticated by subsequent travelers. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that he dealt much in exaggeration. The historical part of hia 
work ia full of errors and fables. He confuses the names of places, is 
very inexact as to distances, and gives no latitude of the places he via- 
ited." — Washington Irving's Columbus, vol. iv., p. 294. 

Marco Polo returned from Tartary to his native city, Vaniee, in 
} 295, having pursued his mercantile peregrinaliona in Asia upward of 
twenty-six vears. 



No. VI. 

" Sir John Mandeville was born in the imvn of St. Alban's. Ha 
was devoted to study from bis earliest childhood, and, after finishiiiE 
Ms general education, apphed himself to medicine. He left England 
in 1333, and, according to his own account, visited Turkey, Armenia, 
Egypt, Upper and Lower Libya, Syria, Persia, Chaldea, Ethiopia, 
Tariary, Amazonia, and the Indies, residing in their principal cities. 
He wrote a history of his travels in three languages, English, Frenob, 
and Latin. The descriptions given by Mandeville of the Grand Khan, 
of the province of Cathay, and the city of Cambalee, are scarcely less 
extravagant than those of Marco Polo. The royal palace was more 
than two leagues in circumference ; the grand hail had twenty-four 
columns of copper and gold ; there were more than 300,000 men oo- 
cupied, and living in and about the palace, of which more than 100,000 
were employed in taking care of the elephants, of which there were 
10,000, &o., fee. 

" Mandeville has beoome proverbial for indulging in a traveler's ex- 
aggerations ; yet his accounts ot the countries \riiich he visited have 
been found far more varaoiovis than had been imagined. His descrip- 
tions of Cathay and the wealtliy province of Mangi, agreeing with 
those of Marco Polo, had great authority with Columbus." — Washing- 
ton Irving's CatumbiK, vol. iv., p. 308. 
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" The Western nations, the Graefes, and the Romans, knew that 
magnetism could be communicated for a length of time lo iron ('sola 
hcec materia ferri vires il magnetj l&pJde accipit, retinetque longo tem- 
pore.' — Plin., xxxiv., 14). The great discovery of the terrestrial di- 
rective force, therefore, depended alone on tliis, that no one in the West 
happened to observe that a longish piece of magnetio iron ore, or a mag- 
netized iron cod, floated at liberty upon water by means of a piece of 
wood, or balanced and suspended freely in the air by means of a thread. 
But a thousand years and more before the commencement of our era, 
in tlie dark epooli of Codru, and the return of the HeracHdic to the 
Peloponnesus, the Chinese had already magnetic cars, upon which the 
movable arm of a human figure pointed invariably to the south, as a 
means of finding the way through the boundless grassy plains of Tar- 
tary. In the third century, indeed, of the Christian era, at least 700 
years, therefore, before the introduction of the ship's compass upon 
European seas, Chinese eraft were sailing the Indian Ocean under the 
guidance of magnetic southein indication. This early knowledge and 
application of the magnetic needle gave the Chinese geogritphers great 
advantages over those of early Greece and Rome, to whom, for exam- 
ple, the true course of the Apennines and Pyrenees was never known. 

" Magnetism is one of the numerous forms in which electricity iubh- 
ifests itself. The ancient suspicion of the identity of eleotvioal and 
magnelica] attraction has been demonstrated in the present age, 'If 
electfum (amber),' says PUny, in the sense of the Ionic natural philos- 
ophy of Thalea, ' becomes inspired by friction and warmth, it attracts 
bark and dried leaves, exactly like the magnetic iron stone.'* The 
same words occur in the discourse laudatory of the magnet of the 
Chinese natural philosopher Kuopho, who lived in the fourth century. 
It was not without surprise that I myself observed, among the children 
at play on the woody banks of the Ormoco, the oBspring of native tribes 
in the lowest grade of oiviliaation, that Ihc excitement of electricity by 
friction was known. The boys rubbed the diy, flat, and shining seeds 
of a creepmg leguminous plant (probably a negretift) until they attract- 
ed fibers of cotton wool and chips of the bamboo. This amusement of 
these coppery children is calculated to leave a deep and solemn ini' 
pressicn behind it. What a chasm lies between the electrical play of 
these savages and the discovery of the lightnuig conductor, of the 
chemicaUy deoompomiding pile, of the light^evoWng mechanical ap- 
paratus 1 In Bach gulfs, millenniums m the history of the intellectual 
progress of mankind lie buried." — Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. i., p. 180 ; 

• Plin., lib. sxsTil,, p. 3 ; Plato, in Tirna:!}. p. SO ; Martin, Eluda lUr (e TlmH, torn. 
ii„ p. 343-346 ; Strabo, Hb. sv., p. 703, Casiliib. j ClenlEnB Alax., SH-oK.. ii., p. 370. 
When Thalej, lo Aristol., DeAmmd, lib.!., p. 3, and fflppiss, in Diag, Laenia, lib. 1., 
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Klaproth, Ldtre a M. A. de Hwnboldt, mr Vlnvention de la Soiissole, 
p. 126. 1834. 

" The applioation of the magnetic needle's ditection toward the north 
and south, that is, the use of the marmer's compass in Europe, is proh- 
ably due to the Arabs, who have to thank the Chinese for their knowl- 
edge of it. The Arable words ' Zohron' and ' Aphron,' meaning north 
and south, lite the nnmerons Arabic names of the stats m use at the 
present day, testify the route throogh which the West bedame acquaint- 
ed with it. In European Chcistendoni, the use of the nrngnetio needle 
is spoken of as something well known, first in a politioal and satirieal 
poem, entitled ' La Bible,' written tj Gujot of Provence in 1 190, and 
in the description of Palestine, by Jacob of Vitry, bishop of Ptolemais, 
between the years 1204 and 1215. Also Dante {Paradiio, xii., 29) 
mentions in a simile the needle (ajo) ' which points southward.' The 
discovery of the mariner's compass was for a long tirae attributed to 
Flavias Gioja : he probably made some unprovemenls in the apparatus 
for maui^uig it in 1 302. A much earliei' employment of the compass 
in the Earopean seas is seen in a nB.val work by Raymnndos Lullus 
of Majorca, a wonderfully talent«d and scienUSc man. In his book, 
entitled 'Fenix de las Maravillaa del Orhe,' published in 1386, Lullus 
says that the mariners of his times made use of the nmgnetic needle. 
Navarrete, in his ' Disourso Historico sobre los Progresses del Arte de 
Navegar en Espana,' p. 28, 1802, records a remarkable passage in 
the Leyes de las Parttdas of the middle of the thirteenth century ; ' The 
needle which guides the mariner in the dark night, and shows him in 
good and bad weather the diieotion which he must take, is the mediatrijc 
(raedianera) between the magnetic stone (la piedra) and the north 
star."— Humboldt's Costiios, vol, ii., p, 291, 462. 



No. VIII. 

"In the fifteenth century almost all the mercantile nations sought 
for slaves at the Canary Islands, as we seek them at present on the 
coast of Guinea. Every individual made prisoner before he received 
the rite of baptism was a slave. At this period no attempt had yet 
been made to prove that the blacks were an intermedjory race between 
men and animals. The swarthy Guanche and the Alrican negro were 
sold simultaneously in the market of Seville, without a question whether 
slavery ought to weigh only on men with a black skin and frizzled hair. 
The archipelago of the Canaries was divided mto several smatlstates 
hostile to each other. The trading nations kept up intestine war&re ; 
one Guanohe then became the property of another, who sold him to the 
Europeans ; several, who preferred death to slavery, killed themselves 
and tiieir children. What remained of the Guanchea perished mostly 
in 1494, in the terrible pestilence called the oiodorra, which was at- 
tributed to the quantity of dead bodies left exposed to the air by the 
Spaniards after the battle of La Laguna. The nation of the Guanches 
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was therefore extinct at the beginning of the savcntuentli oeMury. It 
is vary certain, that no native oC pure race exists in tlie whole island ; 
and some travelers, who may otherwise be relied upon, are mistaken 
when they u^ert Uiat their gnidea to the Peak were some of those slender 
and nimble-footed Guanohes. (It is asserted that they could seize the 
rabbit or wild goat in its course.) It is true that a few Canitrian fam- 
ilies boast of ^eir ["elationship to the last shepherd king of Gnimar ; 
but these pretensions do not rest on very solid founda^oiis, and are re- 
newed trotn time to time, when some Caroirian of a more dosky hue 
than his countrymen is promplBd lo solicit a commission in the service 
of the King of Spain, 

I " The Guanohes, famed for their tall stature, were tho Patagonians 
of the Old World. I never saw Giuinche mummies but in the eabinets 
of Europe. A considerable number, however, might be found, if 
mmers were employed to open the sepulchral caverns which are cat 
in the rock on the eastern slope of the Peak. These mammies are in 
a state of desiccation so singular, that whole bodies, with their integu- 
ments, frequently do not weigb above six or seven pounds, or a third 
less than the skeleton of an *individual of the same size recently stripped 
of the muscular flesh. The conformation of the skull has some slight 

resemblance to that of the white race of the ancient Egyptians 

The only monument that can throw some light on the origin of the 
Guanches is their language ; but, unhappily, there ai* not above 150 
words remaining. It has long been imagined that the language of the 
Goanches had no analogy with the iivhig tongues ; but since the travels 
of Hornemann, and the ingenious researehes of Marsden and Venturi, 
have drawn the attention of the learned to the Berbers, who, lilto the 
Sarmatio tribes, occupy an immense extant of country in the north of 
Africa, we find that several Guaiiche words have common roots with 
words of the Chilha and Gebali dialects. This is at least an indication 
of the ancient connection between the Guanches and Berbers, a tribe of 
momitaineers, in which the Nnniidians, the Qetnii, and thg Garamanti 
are confounded, and who extend themselves Irom the eastern extremity 
of Atks by Haratsoh and Fezsan, as (ar as the Oasis of Siwah and 
Angela. The description which Scyku: gives in his ' Periplns' of the 
inhabitants of Ceme, a shepherd people of a tall stature and long hair, 
reminds ds of tl^e features which characterize the Canary Gnanches. 

The people who succeeded the Guanohes descended from the 

. Spai^ards, and in a less degree from the Normans. Though these tvra 
races have been exposed during three centuries past to the stune climate, 
the latter is distinguished by a whiter skin. The descendants of the 
Nomuuis inhabit the Valley of the Teganana. The names of Grend- 
viUe and Dampierre are still pretty common in this district. The whole 
archipelago does not contain 160,000 inhabitants, and the Islennos are 
perhaps more numerous in the Spanish settlements of America than in 
their own country." — Humboldt's Persoual Narrativi, vol. i., p. 280. 
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No. IX. 



"Pomponius Mela, qui vivoit a una Spoque nssez rapprooh^e da 
tsmps de Coi'iieliuB Nepos, raconte, et Pline r^pete que Metellus Celer, 
taiidis qu'il 6toit proconsul dans les Gaules, avoit rejn en cadeau, d'nn 
roi des Boil (Pline le nomme roi des Sueves] quelqnes Indiens qui, 
cbftssfe dea mei's de I'Inde par des tenipetes, aToient abordS sur les 

cotes de la Germanie II ne pent realer anonn doute que Pom- 

ponios Mela n'ait era que les Indiens 6toient arrives sur les ootea nord- 
est de I'Allemagne par la civounuiaTigatiou de I'Asie orientate et bo- 

rfiale. II djt, 'Vi tampestattun ex Indicia lequoribus ahrepti.' 

Comme il est reeonnu que malgrS ie grand parfeotionnement da la na- 
vigation moderne, 1' accumulation des glaces s'oppose rt toute naviga- 
tion par le dStroit de Behring Ie long des ilea de la Nouvelle Zemfale 
on a Boalev6 la question de savoir de quelle race peovent avoir &t6 lea 
hommBB de conleur que le proconsul Meteilus Celer a pris pour dea 
Indiens. Gomara dit que, ' Les Indiens de Quintus MetellnB Celer 
etoient peut-elre de la Terra du Labouveur, et I'on se trompe (sur leur 
vraio origine) & cause de lenr couleur.' II paraiseoit peu pro- 
bable que des Eafcimaux fiiasent venns aux cotes d'AUemagne ; et tan- 
dis que Vossiua, le savant commentateur de Mela, ne vayait dans lea 
Indiens de Cornelius Nepos que des Bretons, dont le corps ^toit &trd6 
de pastel, d'aulres commentateurs adoptant I'esplbation de Gomace et 
de Wytfleet, substituoient au Suevorum Sex, un prince Soandinave qui 
avoit reoneiilS des ntrnfregSs snr les o6tes de Norwege. L'aualogie 
du fait non contest^ de I'arrivee d'EsMmaux aux iles Orcades, semble 
jetar nne vive lumiSre sur le ftdt que nous examinons ioi ; et quand on 
cousidera lea nombreox exemples d'iudividus tombSs entre les mains 
des barbares et traiuSs comme oaptifs de nation a nation loin du lieu 
du naufrage, on troave moins surprenant que des Strangara aient 6t6 
conduits dana les Gaules, en passant dea iles Britanniques en Batavie 
et en Germanie: mais oe qui est bian Strange, c'est que dans dea 
' ^ aembiables et egalement ^nigmatiques, du mojien-age, il ni 



suit loajours qnestions que de ootes Garmaniques, Cea 6 
sont rapportSs anx rignes des Otbons et de Fr^d^rio BarberousBe ; ils 
sont, par consequent, du dixieme et du dou^eme si^cle. 'Nos apnd 
CHhMero legimus,' dit le pape ^neas Sylvius, ' sub iroperatoribus teu- 
toniois indicam navem at negotiatores Indos ia Germanico litiore fuisse 
deprebensos.' Et dans Gomara, on lit, ' On assure aussi que, du tamps 
da I'empereur FredSrio Barberousse on amena a Luheo certains Indiens 
dans un oanot.' Sir Humphrey Gilbert apres avoir disont! prolixemont 
en trois chapitres le passage de Cornelius Nepos, ajonte 'L'an 1160, 
quelques Indiens arriverent, sous le regne de FrSdSrio Barberousse, 
upon the coast of Germatae.' J'ai perdu faeaucoup de temps dana de 
vaines reoherches siu: la premiere source de ces fails cnrieus. D'ofi. 
Gomara, hiatorien gen^ralement tr^ exact, a-t^il an qna, ' Lea Indians 
ont iti amends a Lubec ?' Comment les continuatears des Annales 
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d'Ollioii de Freising, et le Francisoam Bitmar, auteiir lie i'exeellente 

Chronique de Luheo, ii'ont ila rien sur de oea prStendiis Indiena ? 

^ ia luaison ou se rennit la corpora.tiDn des nmFins de Lubec on con- 
serve un canot gvoenlandoia dans lequei se trouve une figure d'Eski- 
raau en boia. Le oanot a, 6t6 repaid pliisieurs fois; la premiere in- 
Ecription ne pone que I'luinSe 1607 ; mais d'apres une tradition tt&a 
vftgue, un navire de Lnbec doit avdr captorg oe p^cheur Esltimau, il 
y a troia cent aiis, dans les mers de I'ouest. On agrandit la pens^e, 
en reuniBsant, sous un pointe de vue g6n6ritl, les pranves de oea coni- 
mmiioations tointwnes, favoris^ea par le hazard ; on voit comment les 
mouvemens de I'oc&in et de I'atmosphere out pn, iha les Spoquea les 
plus reoolSes, eontribuer S rSpandre les differentea races d'hommes sur 
la surface dn globe ; on coniprend aveo Colomb (sida del Almirante, cap. 
viii,) eomme un continent a po sea t^vSJer a I'autre." — Humboldt's 
Examen CHlique dv, Geographie du Nouvcau Continent, vol. ii., p. 278. 



No. X. 

Herodotus delates that a Phteoioion fle«l, fitted out by Neolio, king 
of Egypt, took its departnte about six hundred and four years before 
the Christian era, from a port in the Red Sea, doubled the sonthern 
promontory of Africa, and, after a voyage of three years, returned by 
the Straits of Gades to Uie mouth of the Nile. Eudosus of Cyzicus is 
said to have held Che same course, and to have accomplished the same 
arduous undevlafcing. — Herod., lib. iv., cap. slii. ; Plin., Nat. Hist., 
lib. ii., cap. btvii. 

These voyages, if performed in the manner narrated, may justly be 
reckoned the greatest efibrts of navigation in the ancient world ; and 
if we attend to the imperfect state of the art at that time, it ia difiicult 
Jo determine whether we should most admire the courage and sagacity 
witli which the deaign was formed, or the conduct and good fortune 
with which it was executed. Bnt, unfortunately, all the original and 
authentic acoounts of the Phcenioian and Carthaginian voyage^ whether 
undertaken by public authority or in proseontion of their private, liave 
perished. Wliatever acquMutance with the remote regions of the earth 
the Carthagininna or PhfEnieians roay have acquired, was concealed 
from the rest of mankind with a mercantile j«dousy. Every thing 
relating to the course of their navigation was not only a myatery of 
trade, but a secret of state. Extraordinary fanta are recorded ooii- 
eerning their aoHcitnde to prevent other nations from penetrating into 
what they wished should remain undivulged {Strab., Geogr., lib. iii., 
p. 265 j lib. xviii., p. 1154}. Many of their discoveries seem aooord- 
ingly to have been scarcely known beyond the precincts of then; own 
atates. The navigation round Africa, in particular, is recorded by the 
Greek and Roman writers rather aa a strange, amusing tale, which 
they either did not comprehend or did not believ*, than as a real trans, 
action whioh enlarged their knowledge and inftueneed their opinion. 
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As neithei- the progvess of the Phcsnician and Carthaginian diseoi-ories, 
nor the extent of their navigation, wore cranmunicated to the rest of 
mankind, all memorials of their extraordinary skill in navat afiurs seein, 
in a great measure, to have perished when the maritime power of tlie 
former was amiihilated by Alexander's conquest of Tyre, and the em- 
pire of the latter was OTertumed by the Roman arms The Periplus 
Bannoois is the only authentic moiinment of the Carthaginian skill in 
naval affairs, and one of the most onrions frsgrnenta transmitted to us 
bj antiqui^. Montesquieu and De Bougainville have established its 
authenticity by arguments that appear to roe unanswerable. Hanno 
Bailed from Gades to the island of Cerne in twelve days. This is prob- 
ably what is known to the moderns by the name of the island ofArgoim. 
His iurthest advance was to a promontory, which he named the South 
Horn, manifestly Cape de Tres Punti^, about live degrees north of the 
line. — Robertson's America, vol. i,, p. 9-250. 



No. xr. 

The importance of this discovery, and of the EuTOpe ttl m nts 
consequent upon it, is chiefly mtert^ing with regard to h li mal 

and moral effects produced by the sudden inorease in th to k f d 
upon the improvement and the social condition of manki d S h 
grand era, a new and active state of the inlelleet and feelings, bold 
wishes and hopes scarcely to be restrained, have gradually penetrated 
into die whole of civil society ; the scanty population of a hemisphere, 
especially the coasts opposite Europe, favored the settlement of colo- 
nies, which, in rendering themselves extensive and independent in po- 
sition,' have overturned unlimited states by their choice of a free form 
of government ; and, lastly, the Reformation, a forernnner of vast poht- 
icfll revolutions, had to pass through different phases of its develop- 
ment in one country which had become the place of refuge for all re- 
ligious opinions, and for the most varbd ideas of divinity. The bold- 
ness of the Genoese marmer is the first link in the immeasurable, chain 

of these px-egnant events We might be induced to suppose that 

the value of these great discoveries, and of the double victory in tlie 
physical and intellectual world, was first acknowledged in our times, 
since the history of the civilization of the human raoe has been treated 
in a philosophical way. Such a supposition is refuted by Columbus's 
ootemporaries. The most talemed of them anticipated the influence 
which the events of the latter years of the fifteenth century would ex- 
ercise upon mankmd. "Each day," says Peter Martyr, in his letters 
of the years 1493 and 1494, " bring us new wonders from a new world, 
froiti the Western antipodes, which a oerttun Genoese traveler has dis- 
covered Our friend Pomponius Leetus coidd scarcely restrain 

his teacs of joy when I communioated to Urn the first accounts of so 

unexpected an even^ What aliment more delicious than such 

tiduigs can be set before an ingenious mind It is like an aoces- 
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sion uf wealth to a misei'. Onv minds, soilsiJ with vices, become mel- 
iorated by contemplating suoh glorious 6T6nls." 

" Sebastian Cabot mentioned that he was in London when news was 
bcought there of the disooverj, and that it caused great talk and admi- 
ration in the court of Henry VII., being affirmed to be a thing mora 
divine than human." — Hakloyl, p. 7. 

" The mind of men beoaiue sharpened in order to comprehend the 
boundless store of new phenomena, ta work them ont, and by compar- 
ison to employ them for the attainment of general and higher views of 
the creation. If we CBrefully examine the original works of the earliest 
historians of the Conguista, we are astonished at finding, in a Spanish 
author of the sixteenth century, the germs of so niany important physi- 
cal truths. Upon the ooeasion of the discovery of a continent, which 
appeared to be separated from all the other regions of the creation, in 
the distant solitude of the ooean, a great number of the same questions 
with which we are employed at the present day occurred to the excited 
onriosity of the travelers, and to tiiose who were ooUeotcd together by 
their narratives ; these questions were, Of the unity of the human race, 
and the derivation of its varieties from a common original form ; of the 
migration of nations, and the aRinities of language ; of the possibility of 
varieties in the species of plants and animals ; of the causes of the trade 
winds, and of the constant currents in the ocean ; of the regular de- 
cresse of temperature at the declivities of the Cordilleras, and in the 
various strata of water at different depths of the ocean; and of the re- 
peotive effects of chains of volccmio mountmns, and their influence upon 
the frequency of earthquakes, and the extension of the range of the 
volcanic forces. The foundation of what is at the present day called 
physical gei^aphy is, exclusive of mathematical considerations, found 
in the works of the Jesuit, Joseph Aeosta, and in the work td' Oviedo, 
which appeared scarcely twenty years i^r the death of Columbus. 
In no other period of time sinoe the esistenoe of man in a social con- 
dition has the range of ideas in respect to the external world, and the 
relations of different places, been so suddenly and so wonderfully ex- 
tended, or the necessity of observing natural phenomena in diSerent 
latitudes and at different elevations above the level of the sea, or of mul- 
tiplying the means of examining tliem, so deeply felt." — Humboldt's 
Cosmoa, vol. ii., p. 295-337. 



No. XII. 

More tlian ten places have disputed the glory of having given birth 
to Columbus ; Genoa, Cogoieto (Cucoherelo, Cugurco, Cogoreo, Cu- 
curoo d'Heirera, et Cugurco de Poffendorf), Bugiasoo, Finale, Quinto 
et Nervi, dans la Riviera di Geneva, Savone, Palestrella, et Avbizoli, 
Cosseria, la valine d'Oneglia, Castello di Cuccaro, la ville de Plaisanoe, 
et Pradello. " Le nombre de oes lieux s'est accrn progressivement aveo 
riliustradon dn h^ros, car ses contemporains, Pierre Martyr, le cnra 
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de los PalaaioE, Geraldiiie, Pietro Coppo da Isola, I'evoque G-lustiniani, 
le ehanoelior Antonio Gallo et Senerega I'ont ananimement appellfe 

G6noia Un vwageur moderns, dit en parlant de Cogoleto : Ce 

lieu n'tt pas renonoS a I'hoiiiieur d'aToir vu naitre Colomb, inalgiiS la 
mottitude de recherclies et de dissertations d'apres lesquelles le grand 
homme paroit lout aimplement G^nois, On pretend meme & Cogoleto 
indiquer sa maifion, espeee de cabane, fine le hord de la mer, que je 
trOQTai Bases convenablement ooeupee pav un gardecftte, et sur laquelle 
on lit, a la suite d'antres inacviptions pitoyaWes, ce bean Ters improvisi 
par M. Gagliufli. 

-TJimserMMunflusi Dno rfnt, oil late : fuera." 
Voyages Hist. fJ Litter, en Italie de M. Valery, torn, v., p. 73. 



No, xm. 

"Christoplie Colomb, CotIci et Raleigh ont eprouv6 que le genie 
ne r%ne que snr Vavenir et que son poavoir est tardive. Us ont pen- 
dant quelques terns, esoitfi an plus hant degrfe I'admitation de leurs oon- 
tempbrains ; uais la bienveillanoe publiqae a abandonnS lewc viellesse, 
on ne a'eet aouvenn d'enx qne ponr lee affliger dans lent isolement.* 
Le sl^e qni les a vns naitre n'a pas oompris ce que leur action suc- 
oeaare a produit et pr6par6 de changemenia dans l'6tat des peuples 
de I'occident. L'influenoe que ces peoples exereent snr tons les points 
da globe ou leur prSsenoe se fait sentir simoltanSment, la pcfpondSranoe 
universelle qui en est )a snile, ne datent que de la d^couvert« de 
I'Am^iique et du voyage de Gama. Lea Sv^nemens qui appartien- 
nent a nn petit group de six annSes (1492-1498) out determine pour 
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mnsi dire le jvartage du pouvoir sur la tecre. Des-lors Ic pouvoir de 
t' intelligence, geograpliiquBinent limit^ restreint dans dee bornes 
^ttoites B pa prendre nn libre essor ; il a tronvo nn moyen rapide 
d'^tendre, d'eiitretenir, tie pecpeWrar son action. Les migrations des 
penples, les exp^itions guenieres dans I'lntSrieur d'un continent, les 
oommnnioations par oaravanes sur des routes invariaUement suivies de- 
puis des siecles, n'ont produit que des effets partiels et generalenient 
mollis durables. Les expeditions les pins lontFunes ont M dSvastatrice, 
ell'impnlsion a6t6domi6e par oenx qui n'a¥oient cien a ajouter aiuttr^- 
sors de riotellieence dej^ aoonmul^s. An contraire, les Svenemens de 
la fin du qiunzieme si^le, qui ne sent sSpar^ que par un intervalle de 
six ans, ont (tt(t longuemeiit pr&pares dans le moyen-fige, qui £ son tour 
avoit &t& fkiond6 par les id^es des si^cles ant^rieures, excitS par les 
dogmes et les rSveries de la gSogcaphie syst^matique des Hellenes. 
C'est seulement depuis I'Spoque qne nous venons de signaler que I'unil^ 
Jiorafirique de I'oclan s'est fiut sentir tons son heureuse influence sue 
la olTilisation dn genre humain. L'^l^ment mobile qui baigne loutes 
les c6tea en est devenu le lien moral et politique, et les penples de 
I'ocbident, dont 1' intelligence active a crM ce lien et qui ont compris 
son importance, se sont Sieves a une nniTersalit^ d'aotion qni determine 
la pr6pond^ranoe du pouvoir sur le globe." — Humboldt's Glographte 
du NoHvean Contiiieiii, vol. iv., p. 23. 



No. XTV. 

" Per neeessita d'acquo mandammo il battello a terra eon venticiuque 
huomini : dove per ie grandissime e freqttente onde ehe gettava il 
mare al lito per esser ia splaggia aperta, non fu possibiie ohe alcuno 
potesse smontare in terra senza pericolo di perder il battello ; Todem- 
mo quiri molte genti ohe venivano al lito, faoeiido varij segni d'ami- 
CLzia B dimoslrando contentezza ohe andassimo a terra, e per pruova 
li conoseemmo molto iimani e oorlesi come per il sviocesso caso V. M. 
iotendora. Per raandarli deile cose nostre, e da Indiani communimente 
molto desiderate, e apprezzate come sono fogli di oharta, specchi, 
souagli e altri simile cose, mandammo a terra un giovane de nostit 
marinari, quale ponendosi a nuoto, nell' approssimarsi (ritrovandosi in 
aequa da tee, o quattro braocia di terra lontano) di lor non confidandosi 
gliele getto ael lito, poi nel voler ritornar a dietio, dell onde con tanta 
furea fu tcaportato alia riva, che vi si trovo di modo straccho, e sbat- 
tulo, ehe vi resto quasi morto. D che veduto da gli Indiani eorsero a 
pigliarlo, e tiratolo fnora lo portai'ono alquanto dal mare lontano. Ri- 
sentito il giovano e vedendosi da lor portaCo, alia disgrazia prima vi 
s'aggiunse il apavento, per il quale metteva grandissimi gridi, e il 
simile faoevano gl' Indiani che I'aooompagBavBno, nel volerlo assiourare 
e li davaiio oviore di non temece : di poi avendolo posto in terra al pie 
d'nn picciolo oolle in faccia del sole, con atti d'admirassione lo rignar- 
davano, mai'avigliandosi dolla bianchezza della sua owne, c ignudo 
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spogliatolo lo fecero ad un graudissimo fviooo testailrace, iion acnza 
timore di noi alu-i, che eifuno nei batteUo restati, ohe a quel fuqco ar- 
rostendolo, lo volessero diTCFrare. Riavnte le forze il gioTaue, 6 con 
loro avendo alquanto dimorab}, con segni li dimoslrri volei slla nave, far 
ritorno : da quali con grandisairao amore, teneadolo sempre stretto, con 
varij abbtacoLamenti, fa aooompagnato sino al mare, e per piii aasicar- 
arlo, a)lai^andosl andarono eopra im colle eminence, e qm\i Cennatia- 
lo stellero a riguardare sino clie nel battello fa entrato." — Verazzano 
in Ramnsio, torn, iii., p. 420. 



No. XV, 

"Commission de Franfois I. a Jacqnes Quaitier. pour I'etablisse- 
ment du Canada, du 17' Ootobre, 1540.* 

"Francois, par la grace de Dien, Roi de France; a tous ceux que 
oes pr^sentes letCres verront, salut. Comme pour le d^r d'enlendre 
et avoir connoissance de plvjsienrs pays qu'on dit inhabitfe, et antres 
6tre poss^dSs par gens sanvagea, vivant stms connoissanea de Dieu et 
Sana usage de raison, enssions d^ pie-^a, a gcanda frais et mises en- 
voy^ dSoonTTir les dits pays par plusieurs bons pilotea, et antres nos 
sujets de bona entendemien^ savoir et espfirienea, qui d'ioeax pays nona 
Bvoient amenS divers bonimes que noaa avona par long-tcms tonus en 
notre rojranme, lea faisant inatruire en Vamour et orajnte de Dieu et de 
Ba saiata loix et doctrine Chr^tienne an intetition de laa faire ramener 
3s dits paya en compagnie de bon nombre de nos sujets de bonne vo- 
lontfi, aiin de plus faoiiement indaire ies autrfe peuplea d'ioemt pays & 
otoire an notre sainte foi; et entr'antres y eossiona envoy^ notre oher 
et bien aimS Jacques Quartier, lequel aoroit d^convert gvands paya dea 
terras de Cuiada et Hoobalaga faisaant nn bout de I' Asia du cote de 
I'Oecident ; leaquela paya il tvoavfi (comme il noaa a rapport^), garnis 
de plusieurs bonnes eommodit^s, et les peuplea d'ioenx bian foucnis de 
corps et de membrea, et bien dispose d'esprit et d'entandement ; desquels 
il nous a aemblablement amenS anoun nombre, qne nona avons par 
long-tems &it voir et inatruire en notre dite s^te foi aveo noa dits 
aujots ; en oonsidSration de quoi, et da leur bonne indbiation, noua 
avona avisS et delibir^ de renvoyer le dit Quartier ea dita pays de 
Canada et Hochelaga, et jusques en la terra de Saguenai (s'il paut y 
abordat:) aveo bonne nombre de navires, et de toutea qualitea, arts et 
Industrie pour plus avant eiitrer ea dits paya, converser avec lea peu- 
ples d'iceux, et avec eus habiter (sibeaoin est) aiin de mieus parvenir 
a notre dite intention et a fairs chose agr^able S Dieu notre Crfetenr 
at R6dempteur, et que aoit a I'augmentation de son aaint et sncr6 nom, 
et de Ndtre M^re Soinle Eglise Catholique, de laquelle nous sommea 
dits et nomm& premier flla; par quoi aoit beaoin pour mcillcur ordve 
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et expedition do la dite enti-epri&e, deputer et Stabliv un Copitaine 
GStiSra] et Moutre pilate des dits naviras, qui ait reg«i'd a In conduile 
d'ioeus, et snr les gena, offioiers et soldats j ordonn6s et Stablis ; eavoir 
ffusons, que noos a plein couftans de la personne da die Jacques Qnar- 
tier et de ses sens, suiHssnce, loyautS, prnd'koimaie hardie^se, grande 
diligsnce et bonne eitp^rience, ioelui pour cea causes et anu^s a ce 
notis, mouvans, avons ftuls conEtitn^ et ordonn6, fais<»]s, constitnons, 
oiiJounons et 6tablissona par eea pr^sentea, Capitaino G&ah^e et Mulre 
pilote de tons les navires et autres vaisseaux de mer, par nous ordcHi' 
n^s 6tre raenfe pout la dite oiitreprise et expedition, pour le dit etat et 
ehai^e de Capitaine Gfin^rale et Maitre Pilote d'iceax navirea et Tois- 
senx, avoir tenir, et exercer par le dit Jaoijues Qnartjer anx honneurs, 
prSrogativea, pr6-6nitnencBa, fnuiohiaes, libertfe, gages et bienfaita 
tels qne par nous )ui seront poor ce ordonnSs, tant qa'il nous plaira. 
Et lui avous donnS, et donnona puissance et aatoritS de mettre, ^labtir, 
eC institaer anx dils navires tels lientenans, patrons, pilotes et autres 
ministres neccssaires pour le fait et oonduile d'iceax, en tel n<Hnbre 
qa'il verra et oonnoitra fitre l)eaoin et nSaessaire pour le bien de ia dite 
espSdition. Si dounons en mandement par oee dites presences, a nStre 
Amirai on Vice Admiral qna prins et refue da dit Janques Qnartier 
le serment pour ce m est accoutnm^, ioelai mettent et instituent ou 
fassent mettre et instituer de par nous en possession et soisine du dit 
^tat de Capitaine G^nSrale et M^ti'e Pilote ; et d'ioelui, ensemble des 
honneurs, prerogatives, pr6-&niiiences, francbises, libert^s, gages et 
bienfails, tels que par nous lui seront pour ce ordonngs, le fassent, 
soulTrent et taissent, jour et user pleinement et paisiblement et a Ini 
obSir et entendre de tons oeux, et lunsi qa'il appartiendta Ss ohoses 
touchant et eoncemant le dit 6tat et chai^ : et outre Ini fasse, souSire 
et permette prendre le petit gallon, appeliS I'EmSrillon que de pr&ent 
il a de noos, lequel est jit vieil et cadac, pour servir a I'adoub de oenx 
des navires qui en auront besoin, et leqnel nous voolons Stre pvins el 
appliqn6 par le dit Quartier pour I'effet dessus dit, sans qu'il soil leiiua 
en rendre auoun autre compte et reliquat ; et dnqnel oorapte et roliqunt 
nous I'avons dSoharge et d^chai^eons par icelles pr^sentes : par les- 
quels nous nmndons anssi a nos Prevots de Paris ; Bailli£ de Rouen, 
de Caen, d'Orleans, de BLois, et de Tours; SlnSchaux du Maine, 
d'Anjoa, et Guiemie, et S tons nos autres Btulliffs, S6n6chaas, PrSvots, 
Atloues, et autres nos Justioiers et officiers, tant de notre roj^ume que 
de notre pays de BrSlagne uni a icelui pardevers iesqnels sent anenna 

fors de crimes de l^e-M^estS divine et hnmaine envers nous, et de 
faux monnoyears qu'ils aient incontinent a delivrer, rendre et btuUer ea 
mains du dit Quartier, oa oes oommis oa deputes parlans cea prSsent^ 
on le duplioate d'icelles pour notre service en la dite entreprise et ex- 
p&lition, ceux des dits prisonniers qu'il oonnoitra 6tre propres, suffisana, 
ct eapables pour servir en ioelle expedition jusqa'au nombre de oin- 
quante peraoanes, et seloii le ohois que le dit Quartier en fera, icens 
premierement jugfe et condamnfes selon lour dSmScites et la gravito do 
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leuFS m^faits, e! jug^s et condamn^G ne soiit ; ot satisfaction adssi pr£ - 
aiableinent ordoniiSe aux partiea civiles et int^ressea, si fait n'avoil 
^te : Four laquelle loatefois nons ue voulons la deliverance de leur 
personne es dites mains du dit Quartier (s'il les trouve de secvioe) etre 

^tardS retenue ; mais se prendra In dite satisfBction sur leurs biens 
se 1 m et laquelle d^livrance des dits prisonniers acDDS^ oa pri- 
ons voulons eire faite es dites mains du dit Quartier pour I'eOet 
des us d par nos dils justioiers et offioiers respeotivemeiil, et par 

h d nx en leur regard, pouvoit et jurisdiction, nonobstont oppo- 
ppellationB queleonque faites ou a faive, relevfies, ou a re- 
1 ans que par le moyen d'ioelles, icelle d61ivranoe en la maniSre 

de. d , Boit auounenient diff^^ ; et ajin que le plus grand ilont- 
bre n'eti soil tir^, outre les dits oiuquante, nous voulons que la d61<- 
vrance que oliacun de nos dits ofSoiers en fera au dit Quartier soit ecrite 
et certifiSe an la marge de see preaentea, et qne neanmoina registre en 
soit par exx^ lidt et envoy^ incontinent pardevers notre am6 et Clal 
Chanoelljer, pour connoitre le nomlire et la quality de oeuf qui aaront 
ete bailie et delivrSs ; Car tel est notre plaisir En tSmoui de ce, 
nons avons Mt mettre notre seel a ces dites pi^sente. Donne a Saint 
Pvis le dix aeptieme jour d'Octobre, !'an de grate mil oinq cent qua- 
rance, et de notre regno le vingt-septiSmo. 

" Ainsi sign& sur le repli, par le Roi, vous Mm-ie ^neuc le Chanoel- 
lier et auires persons. 

De L1 CHESNiLE. 

" Et soellS sur le repli a simple queue de eire jaiine." 



No. XVI. 

The following accomit of the romantic expedition of De Gowgnes is 
extracted from the " Picture of Quehee ;" 

" The French and Spaniards had been long at bitter enmity, and Iha 
wars between tiiem were carried on with all the exasperation of an- 
oient rivalry and mutual hatred. The encroachments of the former 
upon the territories claimed by the Spaniards in Florida raised the live- 
liest indignation in the minds of a people not less martial and chival- 
rous thou the French ; and when we add tbat these encroachments had 
been ohieAy made by the Huguenots, a race held in sovereign detesta- 
tion by the Catholic Spaniard, and perseooted to a degree of intensity 
by Pliillp II., the height of animosily to which they were excited can 
easily be conceived. Nor were the French less susceptible of angry 
and vindictive feelings, to which may be added the poignant stings of 
oSended national pride. They had never foi^ven the captivity of their 
populai and gallant prince, Francis I. ; the memory of this supposed 
disgrace still rankled in the population ; nor was it even wholly eradi- 
cated iintQ adequate reparation was made to the national honor by the 
accession of a French prince to the throne of Spain many years after- 
ward. Notwithstanding a short cessation of the warfare between these 
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two great powers, the passions wo have attempted to describe remained 
ill full force. 

" Laudonniere passed the winter of 1564 in the fort which he had 
built near the moulh of St. Mary's Kiver, and which he called La Car- 
oimt. In August, 15G5, having experienced the mutinous disposition 
of part of his foroe, superadded to the horrors of famine, he was pre- 
paring to abandon the enterprise and to return to France, when he was 
joined hy Ribaat with seasonable supplies. On the 4th of September, they 
were surpriBed by the appearance in the road of six large vessels, which 
proved to be a Spanish fleet, under the oommand of Don Pedro Menen- 
dea. Hostili^es were immediately commenced ; and the French, hav- 
ing an inferior force of four vessels, were obliged to put to sea, chased 
by the Spaniard. The former, however, being the better sailors, after 
distancing their opponents, returned to the coast, and relanded their 
troops about eight leagues from the fort of La Caroline. Three of tbe 
Spanish vessels kept the open sea, while the others lay in the road watch- 
ing an opportunity to attack the French fort. Ribaut, who was a hrave 
but obstinate man, persisted in his resolution to put to sea again, for 
tlie purpose of meeting ^id fighting with the SpMiBih vessels. The 
season was extremely tempestuous, and Ijaudonniete, having first vwnly 
endeavored to dissuade his eolieagne from the rash attempt, fortified 
himself, and made every preparation . to resist the attack which he an. 
ticipated. At length, notwithstanding the very heavy and long..contin- 
aed rains, tlie Spaniards were descried by the French sentinels advanc- 
ing to the assault on the 29th of September. The rampartE, main- 
tained.with spu-it by a small foroe, were soon snrmounted and carried 
-r-the gallant defenders shtin in the breaches. Laudonniere, fighting 
his way bravely, was the last to leave the fort, and succeeded in eseapi 
ing to the woods, where he rallied a few of his straggling oountrymen, 
and whence he idtjmately returned to France. The remainder, with 
the fort, fell into the hands of the ^aniards. Nor did the disasters of 
the French end here. The vessels commanded by Ribant were driven 
on shore by the storms then prevalent — many of tho people lost — the 
survivors and their commander became prisoners to the Spaniards 
The French were cruelly, and with bitter taunts, put to death Sev- 
eral were hung from neighboring trees with this insoltmg legend 
' Cenx-d n'tna pas iti traiU de la lorti en qaaiitl de FranfOts, mats 
camme hirlUques et enmtnii de Diea.' 

" Ample chastisement was, however, about to be inflicted Cham- 
plain, who writes of this transaction with the blunt and honest mdigna- 
tion of a soldier, in his own familiar and quaint style, observes, ' Ceox- 
ci fnrent pay^s de la mSme monnaye, qu'ds avoient payfe les Franpois' 
(' they were tepdd in the same c«in with which they had paid Ihe 
French') . 

" So Shakspeace truly says, 

We still have jodgment here: that wo but tracli 
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" This outrage exeittd the deepest indignation in Fiiuice, but the 
avowed hatred of the court toward Cohgny and the Hugaenots pre- 
vented publio salislaolion being demaacied from Philip II. The m- 
stniment of a just retribution was not wanting to (he eraergency, bnt 
it was reserved for a private individual to redoeni the honor of the 
French name. 'Enl'an 1567,' says Chaplain, 'se presenta le brave 
ChevnJier de Gtourgues, qui plain de valenr et de ooorage, ponr venger 
oet affront fait i la nation Franjois, et rect^oiBsant qu'aucun d'antre 
la noblesse, dont la France foisonne, ne I'offroit ponr tirer raiaoii d'one 
telle injure, entreprlntde le fwre.' {'In the year 1567, there presented 
himself the brave Chevalier de Goni^es, who, full of valor and cour- 
age, to avenge the insult on the French nation, and observing that 
none among the nobility, with whom France abounded, offered to ohl^n 
satiafactimi for such an injmy, undertook himself to do so.') He was 
a gentleman of Gasoony, anil there werB at that period few mferior 
olficers in France, or perhaps in all Europe, nho had aoi^nireda more 
brilliant reputatioa in war, or had nndei^nB greater vicissitudes. 
When very young he had served in Italy with honor ; and on one occa- 
^on, having the oommand of a small band of thu:ty men, near Sienna 
in Tuscany, he was able for a oonaderabje time to withstand and re- 
pulse the assault of a pact of the Spanish army, nnUl, nil his men bemg 
slain, he yielded himself prisoner. Contrary to the usage of war 
among generous foes, he was sent to the galleys in chains as a robber- 
slave. The galley to which the indignant De Goni^es was condemned 
was afterward captured by the Turks on the Sicilian coast, and sent 
into Rhodes. Again putting to sea with a Turkish crew, it was en- 
countered and taken by the galleys of the Knights of Malta, and De 
Goargues recovered his liberty and his sword. He afterward made 
several psssages to Braal and the coast of Africa, still treasuring up 
vengeance on the Sptuiiards ; and he had just returned to Prance from 
one of his voyages, with the reputation of the bravest and most able 
among her navigators, -when he heard of the disastrous tale of La Car- 
oline, and the disgraceful manner in which his countrymen had been 
put to death by the Spaniards. Like a patriot, he felt keenly for the 
honor of his country ; tuid as a man, he burned for an opportunity of 
satiating his long-dormant revenge on the perfidious Spaniards tor their 
unworthy treatment of himself. At this time, too, there was citoulated 
in France a narrative, entitled the 'Supplication of the Widows Mid 
Children of those who had been massacred in Florida,' calculated to 
rouse the national feeling to the highest pitch. These united motives 
urged De Goucgues to a chivalrous undertaking — no less tlian to chase 
the murderous invaders from the coasts of Florida at the sword's point, 
or to die in the attempt. He aocordingly proceeded to make his prep- 
arations, which, however, were concealed with great skill and ad- 
dress. He raised a considerable sum by selling his property, and by 
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loans obtained from Ms friends ; and, disgnisiiig his teal purpose, gave 
out that be was bonnd, as before, to the African coast. The squadron 
consisted of three vessels, with crews amounting to 250 sonls, amptj 
provided for twelve months. Thus equipped, he sailed, on the a3d of 
AngosC, 1S67, ftom Bordeaus, and alter some time bega.n to ntiCold 
his real design, expatiating in glowing language on the glory of the 
attempt and the righteousness of the quarrel. 

"Speech of De Gourgues, from Champlaia: 'Mes compagnons et 
fidelos amis de ma fortune, vons n'estes pas ignorans oombien je cheria 
les graves com'ages comm.e vous, et I'avez assez tesmoign£ par la belle 
resolution que vous avez prise de me suivre et assister en. tous les pe- 
rils et hazards honorables que nous amons a sonffrir et essuyer, lors- 
qu'ils se presenteront devant nos yens, et I'estat qne je iais de la con- 
servation de vos vies ; ne desirant point vous emiiarquer au risque dW 
enterprise que je ue s^anrois reussir, a mie ruine sans honnenr : ce se- 
roit a moy one trop gnmd et blamable tfemSrit^ de hazarder vos per- 
sonnes a un dessein d'un aocez si difficile; oe que je ne croy pas estre, 
bien que j'aye employS une bomie partie de mon bien et de mes amis, 
pour equipper oes vaisaeaux et les mettre en mer, estant le seul entrepre- 
neur de tout le voyage. Mais tont oela ne me donne pas tant de sujee 
de in'affliger, comme j'en ay de me resjouir, de vous voir tons reaolns 
a une autre entreprise, que retoumera £ voire gloiva, ajavoir d'aller 
venger I'injure que nostre nalion a ceceue des Espagnols, qui ont ftiit 
□ne telle playe a la Fruice, qn'elle saignera cl jamais, par les snppllces 
et traictemens infames qu'ils ont fait souSrir a nos Fran^iois, et excer- 
a6 des ornautez barbarea et inouis en lenr endroit. Les ressenticnens 
que j'en ay quelquefois, m'en font jetCer des larmes de cranpassion, et 
me relevent le courage de telle sort, qtie je auis reaoln aveo I'assis- 
tanoe de Dieu, et la vostre, de prendre une juste vengeance d'une telle 
felonnie et oruaut^ Espagnolle, de oes cflsuta laches et poltcons, qui ont 
surpris mal-henreusement nos compatriots, qu'ils n'enssent oai regar- 
der sur la defense de leurs annes. lis soot assez mal logez, et les sor- 
prendrons aiafiment. J'ay des hommes en mes vaisaeanx qni ct^nais- 
sent tres-bien le pais, et ponvons y allez en seuret6. Voicy, chera 
compagnons, nn isdyect de relever nos courages, (kites paroietre qoe 
vous avez antant de bonne volontS a feiSoater ce bon dessein, que vou.? 
avez d'affection £ me suivre ; ne serez vons pns contents de remporter 
lea laariers triomphans de la desponille de vos ennemis ?' 

" ' Companiona, and faithful Iriends of my fortunes, you are not igno- 
rant how highly I value brave men like yourselves. Your courage you 
have sufficiently proved by your noble resolution to accompany me in 
all the dangers which we sImII have to encounter, as they successively 
present themselves : my regard for you I have shown by the care I have 
taken for the safety of yoiu' lives. I desire not to emback yon in any 
enterprise which may result in dishonorable fiulure : it would be in me 
a far too great and blamable temerity to hazard your safety in any de- 
sign so difficult of accomplishment, which, however, I do not consider 
this one lo be, seeing that I have employed in it a good part of my own 
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fortune, and that of my friends, in equipping tliese veasels, and putting to 
sea, myself being tlie sole undertalcer of the voyage. But all this does 
not give rae so mnoh oanae for regret, as I have veasoH to rejoice, see- 
ing yon all resolved upon anoljier enterprise, wliicli will redound to 
yom- glory, namely, to avenge the insult suSfered by our nation from 
the Spaniards, who have inflicted an incurable wound upon France by 
their inlamous treatment, and the barbarbos and nnheard-of cruelties 
they have exercised upon our countrymen. The description ol these 
wrongs has caused me to shed tears of pity, and inspires me now with 
such determination, that I am resolved, with the assistance of God and 
your aid, to taJre a just revenge for this felonious otitrage on the part 
of the Spaniards — those base and cowardly men, who mihappjly de- 
stroyed oar friends by surprise, whom, with arms in their hands, they 
dared not to have looked in the fiice. The enemy is poorly lodged, and 
maybe easily surprised. I have on board persons who know the country 
weU, and we can reach it in safety- Here, my dear companions, here 
is a subject to rouse our courage I Let me see that you have as good 
vrill to perform this noble design, as you had aftection to foUow my 
person I Will yon not rejoice to hear away triumphant laurels. Bought 
by the spoil and ruin of onr enemies ?' 

" This enthusiastic speech produced its full effect. Each soldier 
shouted assent to the generous proposal, and was ready to reply with 
Euryalus, 



Od eucli low terms, the prize la cheaply bonght.' 
" Having thus obtained the full co-operation of his gallant band, De 
Gomgues steered for the coast of Florida, and passed some time in 
recoimoitering the position of the Spaniards, and in aeqniring from the 
Indians full partici^ars of their strength and resources. These were, 
indeed, sufficiently formidable, amountmg to 400 fighting men, provided 
with every raonilion ot war. No way discouraged by this superiority 
of numbers and of position, De Gom'gaes made a furious attack upon 
the two forts, on the day before the Sunday called the Quasimodo, in 
April, 1658, intending to capture them by escalade. The Spaniards 
offered a very galliuit resistance ; but the fury and impetuosity of the 
French, stimulated by national antipathy, by the particular nature of 
the revenge which they contemplated, and lired by the valor and per- 
sonal example of thdr heroic chief, soon surmounted all opposition, 
'Nostie genereux Chevalier De Gouvgues,' say? Champlain, esultingly, 
' le ooutelas a la main, lenr enflamme le courage, et comme on lion a 
la teste des siens, gaigne le deasua dn rempart, repousse les Espagnols, 
Be fait voye parmi eux.' ' Our brave Chevalier De Gonrgue-s, sword 
in liand, inflames their courage, and, like a lion at the head ot his troop, 
mounts the rampart, overthrows the Spaniards, and outs his way through 
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them.' The fita of the Spaniai-da was sealed ; man}' were killed in the 
forls, the rest taken, or put to death by the Indians. De Gourgues, 
thus crowned with viotorj, and having faUy suoceeded in an enterprise 
which to him Eeemed so truly glorious, brought all the prisoners to the 
spot where the French had been massacred, and where the inscription 
of Menendez yet renuiined. After reproaehing bis fallen enemies vith 
their omolty and perfidy, be cansed them to be hung from the same 
trees, affixing this writing in the place of fhe former ; ' Je n'ay pas fait 
pendre ceux-oi comme Espagnols, mai!l conune traitres, voleurs, et 
meurtriers.' ' I hang these persons, not as being Spaniards, bat as 
traitors, robliers, and murderers.' 

"De Gourgnes, on developing bis real design and destination to 
Florida, which be did in the first instance to his chosen friends, had 
pathetically camplained. that ever since he iiad heard of the Spanish 
outrage at La Caroline, he had been unable, however wearied with toil, 
to obtain his usual rest by night ; that his imagination was ever occu- 
pied by the semblance of his countiymen hanging from the trees of 
Florida ; that his ears were startled with piercing ories for vengeance ; 
and that sleep, 'Nature's soft nurse,' would never visit him agcdn — 
' No more wuuld wetgL hia eyeliiia down. 

until he had won her offices by a full and esquisito revenge on tho 
Spaniards. The accomplishment of his cherished purpose must have 
been a high and vi^dfying relief Jo an ardent sjnrit Kke De Gouignes. 
He now declared with exulting delight, that sleep, that ' balm of hurt 
minds,' had once more deigned to visit his couch, aoA that his rest was 
now sweet, hke that of a man delivered from a burden of misery too 
great to bear 1 

"Having accomplished this rwnarkabls expedition, and inflicted, in 
a spirit accordant with that of tiie times, a terrible retribntion on the 
Spaniards, De Gomrgaes sailed from the coast of Florida on the 3d of 
May, and arrived in France on the 6th. of Jnne, where he whs received 
by the people with every token of joy and approbation. In oonseqnenoe, 
however, of the demand of the Kmg of Sjsun for redress, he was com- 
pelled to absent himself for some time, until the anger of the oourt per- 
mitted him to reappear. The narrative of this expedition was long 
preserved in the family of De Gourgues. 

" Champlain, in whose Voyagei this roniantb story is to be found, 
seems to have been a passionate admirer of the conduct of De Goor- 
gnes, and thus enthusiastically concludes his account of the expedition ; 

" 'Ainsi ce genereux chevalier repara I'honneur de la nation Fran- 
foise, qne les Espagnols avoient ofiensfie ; ee q'autrement euat it& an 
regret a jamMS ponr la France, s'il n'eost vengg Taffront receu de la 
nation EapagnoUe, Entreprise g^Sreuse d'vm genlalhomme qui I'es- 
eouta a ses propres eonsCs et despcns, seulement poor I'honneur, sans 
autre espfirance ; ce qui lui a rSnssi gloriensement, et oeste gloire est 
plus ti priscr que tons les trosors du monde.' 'Thus did this brave 
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knight repair the honor of the French nation, insulted by the Spaniaiii!, 
■which otherwise had been an everlasting snhject of regret to France, 
if he had not avenged the affront received from the Spanish people- A 
generouH enterprise, undertaken by a gentleman, and executed at his 
own coat, for honor's sake alone, without any other expeelation, and 
one which resulted in obtaining for him a glory far more valuable than 
all the treasrires of the woi'ld.' " 



No. XTII. 

" Un anoien missionnaire, le Pere Paul le Jeune, a fiut ane descrip- 
tion de la raaniere de vie des miesionnaires patmi lea sauvages du Ca- 
nada, li parle ici des Montagnaia qii'il a suivi dans une ohasse pen- 
dant I'hiver, je vais transcrire sa relation presque mot pour mot : 

" ' Ces sauvages habitent un pays extremement rude et inculte, mals 
il ne I'est pas encore autant que celui, qu'ils ohoisissent poor leiu's 
ohasses. 11 6iut marcher long-tems pour j arriver, et porter sur son 
dos tout OB dont on pent avoir besoin pendnjit einq ou six mois, par des 
ohemins quelquefoia si aflreus, que Ton ne oomprend paa comment les 
BStes Fanves peuvent y passer ; si on n'avoit pas la precaution de sa 
foutiiir d'^jovees d'Arbres, ou ne trouveroit pas de quoi se mettre tl 
oouvert de la pluye et de la. neige pendant le chemin. Ks qn'on est 
parvenu au terme on s'accommode un pen mieus, mais ce mieux ne 
oonsiate, qu'en ee qu'on n'y est paa sans cesse exposS a toutes les in- 
jures de I'aii-. 

" ■ Tout le monde y travtulle, et les inissionnfures, qui dans oes eom- 
mencemens n'avoient personne pour les serviv, et ponv qui lea sanvages 
n'avoient aucnne consideration, n'Stoient pas plus Spargnfe que les au- 
tres, on ne lem" donnait pas mSme de oabanne s^parfie, et i] lalloit qu'ila 
se logeaasent dans la premiere, ou I'on vooloit bien les recevoir. Cea 
cabannes, parmi k plupatt des Nations Algonquines, sont a pen pres de 
la figure de iios Qlaci^res, rondes, et temiinSes en cone ; ellea n'ont 
point d'antres soutiens, que de perches plants dans la neige, attaches 
ensemble par lea extrfimites, et couvertes d'eeotces assez mal jointas, 
et mal attachSes aussi le vent y entre-t-il de toutes parts. 

" 'Lent labriqneeBt I'ouvrage d'une demie henre an plna, des bran- 
ches de Sapm y liennent lien de nattea, et on n'y a point d'autrcs lita. 
Ce qu'il y a de oommode, o'eat qu'on pent les changer tons les jours ; 
les neiges ramass^es tout autour forment une espeoe de parapet, qui a 
SOT utilitS, les vents n'y p6n6trent point. C'est le long et a I'abri de 
ce parapet qu'on dort aosai tranqnillenient sur ces branchages, converts 
d'une mechante peau que dans le meilleur lit ; il en coute a la veritS 
&u missionnaives pour s'y aooo^tumer, mais la fatigue et la necessity les 
y rediiiaent bientot. II n'en est paa tout-a-fait de mSme de la fumfia, 
que presque toujours remplit tellement le hant de la oabanne, qu'on ne 
peut y ^tre de bout, sans avoir la t6le dans une espeoe de tourbillon. 
Cela ne fait aucune peine aux aauvages, hahitu^a dea I'enfanoe a etve 
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" ' D'ailleurs le vent, qui entre comme je I'ai remarquS, par tous les 
cStas, y sonffle <m froid, qui transit d'une pavt, landis qn'on Slouffe, et 
qu'on est grille de I'autre. Sonvent on iie se voit point S deux ou troia 
pieds, on perd les yeux a force de pleurec, et il y a des terns, oil, pour 
respirec an pen, il faut se teiiir oouohS sur le ventre, et avoir la bouche 
presque ooU6e oontre la lerre ; le plus court secoit de sortir dehors, 
maJa la plupart du terns on ne le peut pas ; t^itot a cause d'une neige 
si fipaisse, qu'elle obsciircit le jour, et tantflt par ee qu'it souffle un 
vent sec, ijui coupe le visage, et fait Solater les arbrea dans les fSrets. 
Cependant nn missionnaire est obligS de dire son ofBoe, de c^l^brer la 
messe, et de s'acquitter de toutes les auti'es fonotlons de son ministere. 

" 'A lotites ces incommoditSs il en faut ajo&ter une autre, qui d'a- 
bord voos parSltia pen de ohose, mais qui est rSellement tres-considS- 
rable ; o'eat la pere^cution des chiena. Les sauvages en out toujours 
on fart grand nombre, qui les suivent par tout, et lour sant tres-atCa- 
ch^ ; pen oaressans, par ce qu'on ne les oaresse Jamais, m^ bardis et 
babiles ohssEBurs ; j'ai d^jfi dit qu'on les dresse de bonne heore pour 
les differentes ehasses, ausquelles on vent les appliquer ; j'ajikute qu'il 
fant en avoiv beancottp pour chacune, parce-qu'il en p^it un grand 
nombre par les dents et par les cornes des Betes fauves, qu'ils atla- 
quent aveo un courage, que rien ne rebute. Le soin de lea nowTir 
oeoupe ttes-pea Jeurs maitres, ils vivent de ce qu'ils peuvent attraper, 
et oela ne va pas bien loin, auasi sont ils toujours fort maigres ; d'ail- 
leurs Us ont peu de poll, ce qui les rend fort sensibles au Iroid.' 

" Pour a'eii garantir, s'ils ne peuvent approcher du feu, ou il est dif- 
ficile qu'ils pnissenc tenir tous, qnand mSme il u'y auroit personoe dans 
la oabanne, ils vont se coucher sur les premiers, qu'ils renoontrent, et 
souvent on se r^veilie la nutt en sursaut, presque ^tanff^ par deus ou 
troia chiena. S'ils Stoient un pea plus disorets, et se pla^oient mieux, 
leiu' oompagnie ne seroit pas trop ffioheuse, on s'en accommoderoit 
m&ne assez, maia ils se plaoent ait i!s peuvent ; on a bean Jea chasser, 
ils reviennent d'abord. C'est bien pis encore la jour; dea qu'il parSit 
quelque chose i manger, il fant voir les mouvemens qu'Us so doiment 
pour en avoir leur part. Un paovre misaonnBire est it demi couoh6 
aupres da feu pour dire son brlviaire, ou pour lire un Uvre, en luttanl 
de son mioux oontte la fnm6e, et ii feut qu'il esauye encore I'importu- 
nilS d'une donziune de chiens, qui ne font que passer et repasser aur 
Ini, en concant aptSs un moroeau de viande, qu'ils ont apperfu. S'il 
a besoin d'un peu de repos, a peine trouvera-t'il on petit recoin, ou il 
aoit a I'abri de cette vexation. Si on lui apporte S manger, les chiens 
ont platot mis le mnseau dans son plat, qu'il n'y a portfi la m^n ; et 
souvent tandia qu'il est oooup^ S d^fendre sa portion contre ceux, qui 
I'attaqueiit de front, il en vient un par derriere, qui lui enleve la moitiS, 
ou qui en la heurtant, lui fait tomber le plat des mains, et r^paiidre sa 
8agamit6 dans les eendies. 
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" Assez sonvent les maux, dont je ^iens ile parler, soiit elTaoes par 
uii pins grand, tjt au prix duquel tovis les aulres ne soiit rieii. ; e'est !a 
faim. Lea provisions, qii'on a apport&es, ne dorent jras lontoms, on a 
eompt6 sur la ohnsBC, et elle ne donne pas toiijoura. II est vrai qae 
les sauvages sfavent endnrer la faim avee autant de patience, qu'ila 
appoMent pea de pr^oautiona pour s'en garantii; mais lis se tronvent 
qnelquefois rednits & nne si grande estcSmite, qu'ils y anooombenl. Le 
missionnMre, de qui j'ai tire oe detail, fut obligfe dims son premier hy- 
vemement, de manger lea peaus d'agnilles et d'Slans, dont il avoit ra- 
petBssS SB sautanne ; apres qaoi il lui fallnt se uourrir des jeitnes bran- 
ches, et des plus tendres ^coioes des arbtee. II sSntint n^anmoins 
oette Spreuve, sans qne sa santS en fut alter6e, mais tous n'en ont pas 
en la force. 

"La seule malpropretS des cabannes, et I'infection, qui en est one 
suite nSoessture, sont pour tout autre qa'un sauvage, un vrai sappUoe ; 
U eat aisS de juger jusqu'on I'nne et I'aatre doivent aUer parmi des 
gens, qui ne ehangent de hardea, que qnaod lea leuis tombent par lam- 
beaux, et qui n'ont nul aoin de les nettojer. L'etS ils se baignent tons 
les jonra, mais its se frottent aussi-cSt d'huile on de gratsse d'nne odeur 
forte. L'liyver ils demeurent danfe leur orasae, et dans tons les terns 
OH' ne peat entrer dans leurs cabannes, qu'on ne soit empestS. 

" Non seolement tout ce qa'ils mangeiit est sans appret, et ordinaire- 
ment fort inaipide, maia il regne dans leurs repas nne malpropret^ qui 
passe tout ee iju'on en peat dire : ce que j'eii ai va, et oe qa'on m'en 
raconte vans feroit horrenr. II y a bien pea d'aniniaux, qni ne raan- 
gent plus proprement. 

" Comma les vQlages aont toujoars situfe, on aupcea des boia, ott aur 
le bord dea eaux, des que I'air commence tt s'gchauffer, les Marin- 
goilins et une quantity prodigiense d'antrea mouoherona, exoitent ane 
pers^oation bien plus vive encore que celle de la fom^e, qn'on est 
inJme sonvent obligS d'appeller A son aecours car il n'y a presque point 
d'autre rSmSde centre la piques de ces petitea inseotes, qui voua met- 
tent toot le corps en feu, et ne vons permettent paint de dormir en 
repos. Ajoutez ^ cela les marches souvent forcfea, et tonjoura tres 
rudea, qu'il faat faire 4 la suite de ces barbarea, tantot dans I'eau jua- 
qn'a la ceinture, tantot dana la fange jusqu'auK genoux ; dans les bois 
aox travers des ronces et des Spines, avee danger d'en etre areugle ; 
dans les campagnes, ou rien ne gavantit d'un soleil aussi ardent en etS 
que le vent eat piqnant pendant I'hiver. Si I'on voyage en oanot, la 
posture gSnante, ou il faut s'y tenir, I'inaction ou I'on y est, le peu de 
sooi6t& qu'on peat avoir avee des gens qm ne sjavent rien, qui ne pwlent 
jamais quand ils sont oeoupfo, qui voos infectant par leur mauvaise 
odeur, et qui vous remplissent de saletSs et de vermine, les caprices et 
lea manieres brusques qu'il en iaut essnyer, les avarices, aus quellea 
on est expoaS de la part d'un ivrogne, ou d'un homme que quelque ac- 
cident inopinS, un songe, un souvenir facbeux, font entrer en mauvaise 
hnmeur, !a cnpiditS qui naJt aisSment dans le eceur de ces barbares, et 
qui a coiltS la vie fi pins d'un misaiounaice, et si la guerre est deolaiSe 
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enli'o les nations parmi lesquellea on bo Irouve, le daJiger qu'on court 
sans cease, ou da sc voir tout a ooup roduit a la plus dure aevvitude, 
ou de p^tir dans les plus affreux toarmens. Voila la vie qu'ont meni 
surtout lee premiers missionnaires." — Charlevoix, vol. vi., p. S9. 

The lives of hardship here described were in many cases terminated 
bj horrible deaths. The following is one relittjon, out of many of the 
same nature : 

"lis avoient aveo eni lea PP. Jean de Btebceuf et Gabriel Lalle- 
niant, neveu des PP. Charles et Jerome Laltemant, dont nous avons 
parle ; et ila n'avoient pu engager ni I'unni I'antre a se mettre en hen 
de Bijret^. II eiit ponrtant 6t^ raienx qu'ils se fossent partagSs et qae 
le P. de Erebcenf eut nsS de son aotoritS pour obligor son oompagnon 
de suiver ceux, qui avoient pris la fuile ; mais I'exemple tout recent du 
P. Dmiiel, et le danger, ou ^loient un grand nombre de oatSchumenea 

devoient pas d^semparer. lis prirent done lear posle chacun a une 
des extr^niitSs de I'attaque, et its furent loujours auK endi'oits les plus 
expos&i, uniquement occup6s a baptiser des mourans, et i enoourager 
les eombattans a ii'avoir que Dieu en vue. 

" Enfin tooB les Hurons fiircnt tu^s on pris, et les deux missionnaires 
ftirent du nombre des demiers. Les vamqueurs mirent ensuite le feu 
aox caijannea, et reprivent aveo les prisonniers et tout le butin, le che- 
min de S. Igtiace. 

"De St. Ignaoe, ou j'ai dit qu'on les avoit conduits d'abord, ils 
avoient it6 ramen6s a St. Louis, et ils y furetit refus, oomme an a cou- 
'une derecevoir les prisonniers de guerre ; on les 6pargnam@me d'an- 
..aiit moins, que leur proces etoit fait, et qu'on avoit r^solu de ne les 
paa mener plus loin. Le P. de Brefitenf, qne vingt annfes de travanit 
les plus capables de faire mourir tons les sentimens nattu^ls, un cha- 
raotfire d'esprit d'une fermetfe a l'6preuve de tout; nne vertu nourrie 
dans la vfie tonjours prochaine d'une mort cvnelle, et portSe jnsqn'i en 
faire I'objet de ses vceujc les plus ardens ; pr^venu d'aillears par pins 
d'uii avertissement celeste que ses vtfux seroient exaucSs, se rioit 
f gftlcment et des menaces et des tortures memes ; mais la vue de ses 
chers neophytes crueilement truths & ses yeux, repandoit une grande 
amertume sur la joye, qu'il ressentoit de voir ses espenuices acoom- 

pii... 

" Son oompagnon, Gabriel Lallemant, qui ne faisoit que d'entrer 
dans la oartifire apostoUque, ou il avoit apportS plus de courage que 
de force, et qni Stoit d'une complexion sensible et delicate, fut smtout 
pour lui jusqu'au dernier soupir tin grand sujet de doulenr et d'iuquife- 
tude, Les Iroquois oonnurent bien d'abord qu'ils anroient i faire a un 
homme, ii qu'ils n'aaroient pas le plaisir de voir eehapet la moindre 
foiblesse, et comme s'ils eussent appr^hend^ qu'il ne communiqudt aux 
autres son intrSpidit^, ils le s^parerent ^rSs quelque terns de la. troupe 
des prisonniers, le flrent monter seul sur un lohafant, et s'aohameient 
de telle sorte sur lui, qu'ils paroissoient hors d'euxm^mes de rage ec do 
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"Toot cela n'empSoboit point le servitenf de Dieu ite patler d'une 
voix forte, tantot aux Hurons, qni ne le voyoient plus, raais qui pou- 
voieiit enoore rentendre; tantot a ses bourrati.nx, qn'i! exhoctait (t 
craindre la eolere dn oiel, s'ils continuoient & persSouter les adorateura 
du vrai Dieu. Cette liberty 6tonna les barbares, et ila en fnrant obo- 
quSs, quoLqa' acooutmn^s rl essuyer les bravades de leuvs prisomiiers 
en semblables occasions. Us voularent lui imposer silenoe, et n'en 
pouvant venir a bout, Ds Ini ooupferent la levte inKrienre, et.l'BstrS- 
mitfi dn iiez, lui appliquerent ptu" tout le corps des torches allumSes, 
Ini bmlerent les genoives, et eofin lui enfocoerent dans le gosiet nn fer 
Tongi dans le feu. 

" L' invincible missionn^e se voyant par ee dernief coup ia parole 
iaterdite, parat avec nn visage aasur^ et nn regard si femie qa'il sem- 
bloit donner enoore la loy a ses ennemis. Un moment apres' on lui 
amena son oompagnan dans un Equipage bieu capable de Muober un 
offiur conuDO le sien, aiissi tendre et ausei oompatissant sur les maux 
d'aatrui, qn'il Stoit insensible aox siens proprea. On avoit rais d'abord 
le jeune religieux tout nod et apres I'avoir tourmentS quelque terns, on 
I'avoit enveIopp6 depnis les pieds jusqu'a la tete d'eooroe de sapin, et 
on se preparoit a y meltre le feu. 

" Des qu'il apperjut le P. de Brebtenf dans I'affrevix Stat, ou on I'a- 
voiC mis, il fr^mit d'abord, ensuite lui dit ces paroles de I'Apotre, Nous 
nuons Iti mis ipectacle an mondf, aia: anges, et <mx hommei.* Le p3ce 
lui r6poadit par nne doooe iuolination de tete, et daus ce moment le P. 
Lalleniant se tcouvant libre, courut se jetler k ses pieds, baise, respec- 
tueosement ses plajes, ec le ooujnra, de redoabler aupres dn seigneur 
ses prieres, pour Ini obtenir la patience, et la foy, qn'il Toyoit, ajouto- 
t-U aveo beauooup de confusion, sur le pomt de lui gchappar a tout 
moment. On te rapiit aussit^t, et on mit le feu aux ecoroes, dont il 
6toiC aouvort. 

" Lea bourreauiL a'arrStSrent quelqne tems pour gouter le pldsir do 
le voir brftler lentement, et d' entendre ses sonpirs et les gSmissemens, 
qu'il ne pouvoit s'empficher de pousser. Ba le laisserent ensaite qual- 
que terns, pour faire roagir des baches de fer, dont ils firent un collier, 
qu'ils mirent au con du P. de Brebfeuf ; tnais ce nouveau suppliee a.'6- 
branla. pas plus le s^t martyr, que n'avoient fait les autres, et oomme 
les barbares cherehoient quelque nonveau tourment, pour lacber de 
yaincre on courage qui les irritoit, un Huron aposlat se mit a crier 
qu'il falloit jetter aux denx missionnaires de Feau boiiillante sur la tete, 
en punition de ce qu'Us en avoient jettS taut de froide sur celle des 
autres, et caus6 par-ia tous les malheuvs de sa nation, et on la rSpan- 
dit lentement sur ia tele des deux oonfessenrs de Jesus Chvlsl, 

" Cependant la fumge Spaisse qui sortoit des eoorces, dont le P. 
Lallemant €toit revScu lui remplissoit la bonche, et il fat assez lou- 
lems saus pouvoir articuler une seule parole. Ses liens Slant briQSfl, 
il le^ les mflins ao oiel, pour implorer !e secours do celui qui est la 
force des foibles, mus on les lui fit baisser, en le frappant if grands 
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ooups de oordes. Enfiii ias deux corps n'6tant plus qu'one plftye, oe 
epeetaole bian loin de faire horreur lux Iroquois, les mit de bonne liu- 
raeur ; ils se disoient les aas aux autres qiie la chair des Francois de- 
voit Sire bonne, et iJs en oonpitent sur i'nn et sur I'autre de granda 
lambeaox, qu'ils mang^rent. Fnis ajdnCant la rullerie a la cruant^, 
ils ditent an P. de Brebceuf, 'Tu nous assurois tout a I'heare que plus 
on soulfre snr la terre, plus on est heureus dluis le olel ; o'est par ami- 
tie pour toi que nous nous ^tudiona a augmenter tea soulTnuices, et tu 
, nous en anras obligation,' 

" Quelqnes momens apres ils lui enlevereiit toute la pean de la tete, 
et ooffune il respiroit encore, un ehef luI ouvrit le c6t6, d'ou ie sang 
BOrtant en abondaiioe, tous les barbares accourtirent pour en boire ; 
aprfe qnoi le m&ne, qui avoit fait la playe, d&!ouvrit le cceur, I'arra- 
oha, et le d6vora. Le F. de BrelKEuf 6toit dn diocese de Bayeus, et 
oncle da tritdaoteac du Plmrsale. II ^toit d'une taille avantsgeuse, 
et mangr^ eon abstinence extreme, et vingt anuses du plus p^nibla 
apostolat, il avoit aseez d'embonpoint. Sa vie fut un heroisme coHti- 
tmel, et sa moct fut I'Stonnement des boanreanx mSmes. 

"Des qn'il ent expM, le P. Lallemant fat j-eeonduit daus la ca^ 
banne, on son mBityre avoit oommonc^ ; il n'est pas mSme certain qu'il 
Hoit demeurfe auprfe du Pere de Brebcsnf jiisqu'a ce que celui-ci eut 
rendu les derniers soupirs ; on ne I'avoit amenS lit, que poor attendrir 
son compagnon. et amnllir, a'il ^toit possible, le courage de oe h6roa. 
II est au moins constant par le t6nioignage de plusieurs Iroquois, qui 
fureiit acteurs dans ce tragSdie, que oe dernier jnouiut le seize, et 
qn'il ne lut que trois heuces dans le fen, an lien que le Eupplice dn P. 
Lallemant dura dix-sept benres, et qu'il ne mourut que te dix-sept. 

" Quoiqu'il en soit, sitot qu'il fut rentr6 dans sa cabanne il re9ut au- 
dessns de I'oreilie gauohe, un coup de hache, qui lui ouvrit le crane, 
et lui en fit sortir de la oervelle. On Ini arracha ensnite un ceil, 5 la 
place duqnel on mit on charbon ardent ; c'est tout oe qu'on a pu sfa- 
voii de ce qui se passa alors jusqu'a ce qu'il eut expir^ ; tons ceux, 
qui BssistSrent S sa mort s'Stant contont^a de dire que les bourreanx 
a'6toient surpasses en ornant^. Ils ajSut^rent que de terns en lems il 
jettoit des oris oapablas de percer lea cteors les plus dure, et qu'il pa- 
roissoit qnelquefois hors de loi-mSme ; mais qn'anssi-tot on le voyoit 
s'Slever au-dessna de la douleur, et offrir a Lieu ses sooffrances aveo 
une ferveur admirable. AinsI la chair Stoit souvent foible, et prSto a 
suooomber ; mais I'esprit fnt tonjoura prompt a la relever, et la soutint 
jusqu'au bout. Le P. Lallemant Stoit d« Paris, fila et petit fils de 
lieutenans-orinimels. Il.Stoit exirSmement maigre, et il n'y avoit 
gu6re que mx mois, qu'il 6toit arriv6 dans la Nouvelle France. II 
mourut dans sa trente-neuvi&ne ann^e." — Charlevoix, Tol. ii., p. 12. 
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"The Jesuits ai-e commoniy very lenrned, studious, and are very 
civil anil agreeable in company. In their whole deportment there is 
something pleasing ; it is no wonder, therefiwe, that they captivate the 
minds oT the people. They aeldoia speak of religious matters, and if 
it happens, they generally avoid disputes. They are very ready to do 
any one a service, wid when they see that their assistance is wanted, 
they hardly give one time to speak of it, felling to work immediately 
to bring about what is required of them. Their conversation is very 
entertaining and learned, so that one can not be tired of their company. 
Among aU the Jesniis I have conversed with in Canada, I have not 
fonnd one who was not possessed of these qualities in a veiy eminent 
degree. They do not care to become preachers to a congregation in 
the town or country, but leave these places, together with the emol- 
nments arismg fi-om them, to the priests. All their business here is to 
convert the heatJien ; and with that view their miseionaries are scat- 
tered over every part of the coontry. Near every town and village 
. peopled by converted Indians are one or two Jesuits, who take great 
eare that they may not retarn to paganism, but live as Christians ought 
to do. Tims tbecB are Jesuits with the converted Indituis in Tadous- 
sac, Lorette, Befauoourt, St. Franfoja, Sault St. Louis, and all over 
Canada. There are likewise Jesuit missionaries witli those who ara 
not converted, so that there is commonly a Jesuit in every village be- 
longing, to the Indians, whom he endeavors on all occusiona to convert. 
In winter he goes on their great hunts, where he is frequently obliged 
to suffer all iniE^inable inconveniences, such as walking in the snow 
all day, lying in the open air all winter, lying out both in good and bad 
weather, lying in the Indian huts, which swarm with fleas and other 
vermin, &o. The Jesuits undergo all these hardships for the sake of 
converting the Indians, and likewise for political reasons. - The Jesuits 
are of great use to their king ; for they are frequently able to persuade 
the Indians to break tlieir treaty with the English, to make war upon 
them, to bring their furs to the French, and not to permit the English 
to come among them. There is much danger attending these exer- 
tions; for, when the Indians are in liquor, they sometimes kill the mis- 
sionaries who live with theitt, calling them spies, or excusing them- 
selves by saying that the brandy had killed them. These are the chief 
occupations of the Jesuits m Cai^da. They do not go to visit the sick 
in the town ; they do not hear the confessions, and attend to no funecak. 
I have never seen them go in procession in honor of the Vii^in Mury 
or other samta. Every body sees that they are, as it were, selected 
from other people on account of their superior genius and abilities. 
They are here reckoned a most cmining set of people, who generally 
saoceed in their undertakings, and surpass all others in acuteness of 
understanding. I have therefore several times observed that they have 
enemies in Canada. They never receive any others into their society 
bijt persons of voiy promising parls, so that there are no blookheads 
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among tliein. The Jesuits who live here ai'e all eome from France, 
and many of them, return tluther ag^ after a stay of a few years here. 
Some who were bom in Canada went over to France, and were re- 
ceived among tlie Jesuits tliere, bat none of them ever came back to 
Canada. I tnow not what political teaaon hindeied them. ]>uring 
my slay in Quebec, one of the priests, with the bishop's leave, gave up 
his priesthood and became a. Jesnit. The other priests were very ill 
pleased with this, because it seemed as if he looked upon their condi- 
tion as too mean for himself," — Kahn, in Pinkerton, vol. niii., p. 648. 

"The RecoUets are a, third clasa of clergymen in Canada. They 
have a fine large dwelling-bouse here, and a fine chnrch, where they 
officiate. Near it is a large and fine garden, which they cultivate with 
great application. 

" In Montreal and Trois Rivieres they are lodged m almost the same 
manner as here. They do not endeavor to choose cunning fellows 
among them, but take all they can gel. They do not torment their 
brdns with much learning ; and I have been assured that, after they 
have put on their monastic habit, they do not study to mcrease their 
knowledge, but forget even what little they knew before. At night 
they generally lie on mats, or some other hard mattresaeB. However, 
I have sometimes seen good bods in the cells of some of them. They 
have no possessions here, having made vows of poverty, and livo chiefly 
on the alms which people give them. To this purpose the yomig monks, 
or brothers, go into the houses with a bag, and beg wlmt they want. 
They have no congregations in the country, but sometimes they go 
uuong the Indians as missionaries. 

" In each fort, which contains forty men, the king keeps one of those 
monks instead of a priest, who officiates there. The king gives him 
lodging, provisions, servants, and all he wants, besides two himdred 
livres a year. Half of it he sends to the community be belongs to ; the 
other half he reserves foe hia own use. On board the king's ships are 
generally no other priests than these friars, who are therefore looked 
upon aa people belonging to the king. When one of the chief priests* 
in the country dies, and his place can not unmediately be filled up, they 
fiend one of these friars there, to oiBeiate while the place is vacant. 
Part of these monks come over from France, and part are natives of 
Canada. 

"There are no other monks in Canada besides these, eseept, now 
and then, one of the order of St. Austin, or some other who comes with 
one of toe king's ships, but goes off with it again. 

" The priests are the second and most numerous class of the clergy 
in this country ; for most of (he churches, both in towns and villages 
(the Indian converts excepted) , are served by priests. A few of them 
are likewise missionaries. In Canada ara two seminar^ : one in Que- 
bec, the other in Monti'Cal. The priests of the seminary of Montreal 
are of the order of St. Sulpilius, and supply only the congregation on 
the isle of Montreal, and the town, of the same name. At all the other 
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chnroUea in Canada the priests belonging to the Qflebec seminary offi- 
ciate. Tlie former, or those of the order of St. Sulpilius, nil oome from 
Franoe ; and I was assured that they never suffer a native of Canada 
to come among them. 

" In the seminary at Quebeo, the natives of Canada maJie the greater 

" In oi'der to fit the children of tliis country for orders, there are 
schools at Quebec and St. Joachim, where the youths are taught Latin, 
and iuBtinctfid in the knowledge of those things and sciences which 
have a more immediate connection with the business they are intended 
for. 

" However, they are not very nioe in their choice, and people of a 
middhng capacity are olien received among Ihem. 

"They do not seem to have made great progress in Latin; for, not- 
withstanding the service is read in that language, and they read their 
Latin breviary and other books every day, yet most of them find it very 
diiEcolt to speak it. 

"All the priests in the Quebeo seminary are consecrated by the 
bishop. Both the SMninaries have got great revenues from the king ; 
that in Quebec has above thirty thousand livres. All the country on 
the west side of the River St. Lawrence, from the town of Quebec to 
Bay St. Paul, belongs to this seminary, besides their other possessions 
in the country. They lease the land to the settlers for a certain rent, 
which, if it be annually paid, aooording to their agreement, the children 
or heirs of the settlers may remain m an undisturbed possession of the 

" A piece of land three arponts* broad, and thirty, forty, or fifty ar- 
pents long, pays annually an ecu, f and a couple of chickens, or some 
other additional trifle. In such places as have convenient water-falls, 
they have built water-mills m- saw-mills, from which they annually get 
considerable sums. The seminary of Montreal possesses the whole 
ground on which that town stands, together wili the whole isle of 
Montreal. I have been assured that the ground rent <rf the town and 
isle is computed at seventy thousand livres, besides what they get for 
saymg masses, bapti^g, holding oonfessions, attending at marriages 
and funerals, &e. All the revenues of ground rent belong to the sem- 
inaries alone, and the priests in the country have no share in them. 
But the seminary m Montreal, consisting only of sisteen priests, has 
greater revenues than it can expend ; a large sum of money is annually 
sent over to Frauoe, to the chief seminary there. The land rents be- 
longing to the Quebec seminary are employed for the use of the priests 
in it, and for the maintentuiee of a number of young people, who are 
brought up to take orders. The priests who live in the oountiy par- 
ishes get the tithe from their oongregation, together with the perqui- 
sites on visitiitg the sick, &c. In small congregations the king gives 
the priests an additional sum. When a priest in the country grows 
old, and lias done good service, he is sometimes allowed to come into 

* A French ncre. t A I^nch coin, raliH nboitl a crown EngUsli. 
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the seminary in town. Tiie seminaries arc allowed to place the priests 
en tlieir own estates, bvit the other places ace in the gift of the hishop." 

—md. 

"After the oonqueat of Quebec, the British government prohibited 
the teligioos male orders from augmenting their numbers, excepting 
the priests. The orders were allowed to enjoy the whole of their rev- 
enues as long aa a single individual of the body existed ; then they re- 
verted to the crown. The revenue of the Jesuit Socie^ wsa upward 
of £13,000 per annum when it fell into the possessioa of the govern- 
ment. It had been for several years enjoyed solely by an old father, 
who had survived all the rest. He was a native of Switzerland ; his 
name, Jean Joseph Ca«ot. In liis youth he was no more than port«r 
to the convent, but, havmg considerable merit, be was promoted, and 
ill course of time received into the order. He died at a very advanced 
age, in 1800, with a high character Ibc kindness and generosity; his 
large ineome was entirely employed in charitable purposes. The lands 
belonging to the Jesuits, as well as to the other rehgious orders, are 
by far the best ic the country, and produce the greatest revenues." — 
Lambert's Travels in Canada, vol. i., p. 59. 

"The Jesuits, who in the early settlement of the country were 
merely missionaries, obtained a patent {Peiits Droits des Colonies Fran- 
Raises, vol. ii., p. 441), by which they acquired a license to purohaae 
lands, and hold property as in France. The property the Jesuits pos- 
sessed in this countiy in after tunes was acquired by grants from the 
kings of France ; by grants from the Company of New France ; by gifts 
from individuals, o™i by purchase." — Smith's History of Canada, vol. 
i., p. 27 ; Weld, p. 249. Smith estimates the revenues of the society, 
when, after P. Casot'a death, they reverted to the crown, at onlytfiieOO 
per annum. Weld comes nearer to the statement of Lambert. He 
visited Quebec in 1796, four years before P. Casot's death, and states 
that the great possessions of the Jesuits had centered in him, and 
amounted to cSlO,000 per annmo. It is to be remembered that in 
1704 the order of Jesuits was aboUshed by the King of France, and 
the members of the society became private individuals. 

" The college of the Jesuils at Queheo was long considered as the 
first institution on the coolioent of North America for the instruction 
of young men. The advantages derived from it were not limited to 
the better olass of Canadians, but were extended to all whose mclina- 
tion it was to participate in them, and many students came thither from 
the West Indies. From the poriixl of the expulsion of the Jesqits iJom 
the states of Europe, and the consequent abolition of their order on that 
continent, this establishment, although protected by the British govern- 
ment, began rapidly to decline. 

" When, by die death of the last Canadian Jesuit, the landed prop- 
erty devolved to the crown, it was designed by the sovereign as a rec- 
ompense for the services of the late Lord Amherst, mho commanded 
the ti-oops in North America at the time of the oonipiest of Canada, and 
who completed the reduction of that province under the British govem- 
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ment. The oliiini of these estates has been relinquished by his success- 
or for a pension. The ceveiine arising from (hem has been appropri- 
ated by the Logislatnre of Lower Canada for the purpose of establish- 
ing in the different parishes schools for the ednoation of children. The 
Jesnita' eoU^e is now converted into a oommodious barrack for the 
troops." — Heriot's Canada, p. 30, 



No. XIX. 

The Mississippi is the only river in North Amerioa which, for grand- 
eur and oommodiousness of navigation, oomes in corapetition Tfith the 
St. Lawrence, or with that river whbh runs from Lake Ontario to the 
ocean. If, however, we consider that immense bodj of water that 
flows from Lake Winnipeg theongh the Lako of tlie Woods, Lake Su- 
perior, &o., down to the sea, as one eatke streara^ and, of course, as a 
continnatjon of the St. Lawrence, it must be allowed to be a very sn- 
perior river to the Mississippi in every point of view ; and we may cer- 
tainly consider it as one stream with as mitch reason as we look upon 
that as one river which flows from Lake (iitario to the sea ; for, be- 
fore it meets the ocean, it passes through four large lakes, not, indeed, 
to be compared with those cf Erie or &iperior in size, but they axe in- 
dependent lakes, notwithstaHding, as much as any <^ the otheis. The 
Mississippi is principally lo he admired for the evenness of its current, 
and the prodigious length of way it is- navigable without any mferrup- 
lion for bateaus of a very Urge burden, but in many respects it is a 
very inferior river lo the St. Lawrence, pri^raly so called. The Mis- 
sissippi, at its moufli, is not twraity miles broad, and the navigation is 
there so obatmoted by banks or bars that a vessel dravring more than 
twelve feet water can not ascend it without very knininent danger.. 
Fresh bars are formed or the old bars are enlarged every year, and it 
is sa^ that unless some steps are taken to, ja^vent the lodgments of the 
tiees. annnaJly brought down at the time of tha inundation, the naviga-, 
tion caay in a few years be still more ohstnicted than it is at present. 
The River St. Lawrence^ boiwever, on the contrary, is no less thani 
ninety miles wide at its mouth, and it is navigable for ships of the line as; 
faros Quebec, a distance of 40& miles fiomth&sea.. The channel, also,, 
instead of having been impaired by timet "^ fonnct to. be considerably 
better now than when the river was first discovered, and Aiere is reason, 
to unagme that it will improve still more in jffocess of timej as the clear 
water that flows from Lake Ontario comes (kimii with such impetuos- 
ity dnring the fikioda in the' spring^ of the year as frequently to remove- 
banks of gravel tmll loose stones in tli& river, and thus to deepMi its bed. 
The obannel on the north side of the island of Oleansj immediately be- 
low Qneheo, whiot^ aocor^i^ to the acooiint of Charlevoix, was not 
sufficiently de^^ in the year IT20 toi admit a shallop of a small size, 
except at th& time irf high tides, is at present .found to be deep enoogls 
for the largeEtvEssBlSjand.is.theohaiinBlraost geiietiJlytised. — Weld, 
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" Upper Canada, down to the period when it waa conquered by En- 
gland, was in a very wild and iinredaimed condition. With the ex- 
ception of the small location on the banks of the Detroit, it contained 
only detached posts at great distances, formed for military defease and 
the prosecution of the far trade. The real settlement of Upper Can- 
ada tcok place in 1783, at flie close of the first American war ; at that 
time, not only a large body of troops were disbanded, but many inhab- 
itants of the United States, who had adhered to Britain dnring this un- 
fortunate contest, sought refage within her colonies ; and as these last 
were generally in a slate of great destitution, the goYemment felt dis- 
posed to tieat them liberally, atui aSbrd the utmost possible oompensa- 
tion for their losses and sufferings. With this view, the whole land 
along the St. Lawrence above the Frenoh settlements, and also on Lake 
Ontario, to and around the Bay of Quiete, for the space of 150 miles, 
was formed into townships, originally entitled First, Second, Third, but 
to which regular names were afterward attached. These settlements 
wei^ termed the United Enqiure Loyalists, and not only reoaived an 
Hinple supply of land, but farming utensils, building materials, and sub- 
sistenoe for two years. A further engagement was made that every 
member of their families, on attaining the age of twenty-one, should 
have a &esh donation of 200 acres, which engagement has been strictly 
fulfilled. Military grants were at the same time bestowed at rates va- 
rying from 5000 for a field officer, to 200 for a private soldier. 

"Inn91, Upper Canada had attained to such importance, that when 
Mr. Pitt determined to bestow a constitution on the colony, he formed 
this part into a separate government, giving to it the name of Upper, 
and to the early-settled districts that of Lower Canada. The former 
was not supposed, after all, to contain at that time above 10,000 inhab- 
itants. General Siraooe, however, in 1794, founded the town of York,* 
which was fixed on as tiie seat of government, and made the most 
strenuous efforts to enoourage colonists to settle in the neighborhood. 
They came in considerable numbers, thongh chiefly fram the United 
States. It was not till 1803 that, through the exertions of Colonel 
Talbot, emigration from Brittun was commenced on any lai^e scale. 
The result of these measures was, that in 1811 the country was found 
to contain about 9623 persons paymg taxes- 
Lower Canada is comprised wiliiin the parallels of 45*^ and 62° 
north latitude, and tite meridians of 59-50° to 806° west of Gi-een- 
wioh i the entire province, as far as its boundaries will admit of estima- 
tion, contains about a quarter of a million square miles, or 160,000,000 
of acres. Upper Canada is comprised willun the parallels of 41° to 
49° north, and the meridians of 74° to 1 17° west of Greenwieli, em- 
bracing an area of about 100,000 square mQcs, or 64.000,000 acres. 

* It has now a^enmcd the Indinn name of Toitinlo- 
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The following are tlie words of the order in council by which Canada 
was in 1791 dividecl into two prfrvinnes. "To commence at a stone 
boundary on the north batik of the Lake St. Fmncis, at the cove wast 
of Point au Baadet, in the limit between the township of Lancaster and 
the seigniory of New Lougoeoil, miming along the said limit In the 
direction of N. 34 W. to the weateminosc angle of the said seigniory 
of New Longaeuil ; then along the N.W. boundary of the swgniory of 
Vaudreuil, running N. 25 E, until It strikes the Ottawa River ^ to as- 
cend the said river Into the Lake Temiscaming, and from the head of 
the said lake by a line drawn due N. until it strikes the boundary of 
Hudson's Bay, including aU the territory to the westward and soath- 
ward of the said line to the ntmost extent of the oountry commonly 
called or known by the name of Canada," The want of cleamesa in 
the above delineation, added to the imperfections of the map on which 
it was drawn, particularly as regarded the westwardly angle of the 
seigniory of New Longueuil, and the S.W. angle of Vaudreoil, which 
are represented as coincident, when, according to Colonel Bouchette, 
they aie nme miles distant from each other, has na.tnrally caused dis- 
pates as to the boundaries between Upper and Lower Canada, — Mont- 
gomery Martin's Hist, of Canada, p. 62 ; Murray's British America, 
vol. i., p. 287. 



No. XXI. 

"Ontke 5lh ofFebruaiy, 1663, about half past five o'clock in the 
evening, a great cuahing noise was heard throughout the whole extent 
of Canada, This noise caused the people to ran out of their houses 
into the streets, as if their habitations had been on fire ; but, instead of 
flames or smoko, they were surprised to see the walls leehng back- 
ward and Ibrward, and the stones moving; as if they were detached 
from eaoh other. The bells sounded by the repeated shocks. The 
roofs of the buildings bent down, first on one side, and then on the 
other. The tunhers, rafters, and planks cracked. Theearth trembled 
violently, and caused the stakes of the palisades and palings to dance, 
m a manner that would have been incredible had we not actually seen 
it in many places. It Was at this moment every one ran out of doors. 
Then were to be seen animals flying in every direotion ; children cry- 
ing and screaming in the streets ; men and women, seized with adiight, 
stood horror-struck with the dreadful scene before them, nnable to move, 
and ignorant where to fly for refuge from the tottering walls and trem- 
blmg earth, which threatened every mstant to crush them to death, or 
sink them into a profound and immeasurable abyss. Some threw them- 
selves on their knees in the snow, crossing their breasts, and calling 
on their saints to relieve them from the dangers with whioh they were 
suriounded. Others passed the rest of this dreadful night in prayer ; 
tor the earthquake ceased not, but continued at short intervals with a 
certmn undulating impulse, resembling the waves of the ocean ; and 
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the ^me qualmish sensations, or siotness at the stomach, waa ftsh dur- 
ing the shocks as is experienced in a vessel at sea 

"The violence of the earthquake was greatest in the forest, where 
it appeared as if there was a battle raging between the trees ; for not 
only their branches were destroyed, but even their trunks are said to 
have been detached from their places, and dashed against each other 
with inconceivable violence and confusion — so much so, that the In- 
dians, in their figurative manner of speaking, declared that all the for- 
ests were drunk. The war also seemed to be carried on between the 
mountains, some of which were lorn from theb beds and thrown upon 
others, leaving uomense ohssms in the places from whence they had 
issued, and the very trees with which they were covered sunk down, 
leaving only their lops above the surfiice of the earth ; others were com- 
pletely overturned, their branches buried iu the earth, and the roots 
only remained above ground. During this general wreck of nature, 
the ice, upward of six feet thick, was rent and thrown up in large 
pieces, and from the openings in many parts there issued thick clouds 
of smoke, oc fountains of dirt ajid sand, which spouted up to a very 
considerable height. The springs were either choked up, or impreg- 
nated with sulphur ; many rivers were totally lost ; others were diverted 
Irom theii: course, and their waters entirely corrupted. Some of them 
beoame yellow,' others red, and the great river of the St. Lawrence 
appetu-ed entufely white, as far down as Tadoussoo. This extraordi- 
nary phenomenon must astonish those who know the size ot the river, 
«id the immense body of waters m various parts, -which must have re- 
quired such an abundance of matter 1o whiten it. They write frtnn 
Montreal that, during the earthquake, they plainly saw the stakes of 
tbe picketing or palisades jump np as if they had been dancing ; aud 
that of two doors in the same room, one opened and the other shut of 
their own accord ; that the, chimneys and tops of the houses bent like 
branches of the trees agitated with the wind ; that when they went to 
walk they felt the earth following them, and rising at every step they 
took, something sticking against the soles of their feet, and other thuigs 
in a very forcible and surprising manner. 

"From Three Rivers they write that the first shock was the most 
violent, Mid commenced with a noise resembling thunder. The honsea 
were agitated in the same manner as the tops of trees during a tem- 
pest, with a noise as if lire was cracMmg m the garrets. The shock 
lasted half an hour, or rather better, though its greatest force wbs 
properly not more than a quarter of an hour, and we helieve there was 
not a single shock which did not cause the earth to open either more 

" As for the rest, we hare remarked that, though this earthqu^e 
continued almost without intermission, yet it was not always of an equel 
violence. Sometimes it was like the pitching of a large vessel which 
dragged heavily at her anchors, and it was this motion which occa- 
sioned many to have a giddiness in their heads and a quahnishness in 
their stomachs. At other times the motion was hurried and irregnlai', 
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creating sudden jerks, some of ■whieli were exfremclj' violunt ; hut tha 
most common was a slight tremulous motion, which occurred ffeqiieiitly 
■with little noise. Many of the French inhahiUnts and Indiana, who 
were eye-wilnesses to the scene, state that, a great way up the river 
of Trois Rivieres, about eighteen miles below Quebec, the hills which 
bordered the river on either side, and which were of a prodi^ons height, 
were torn from tlietc foundations, and plunged into the mer, causing 
it to change its course, and spread itself over a large tract of land re- 
cently cleared ; the broken earth mixed with the waters, and for bov. 
oral months changed the color of the great River St. Lawrence, into 
which that of Troia Rivieres disemhognas itself. In the course of this 
violent convulsion of nature, lakes appeared wliere none ever existed 
before ; mountaina were overthrown, swallowed up by the gaping, or 
precipitated into adjacent rivers, leaving in their places frightful chasms 
or level pkiins ; fells and rapids were changed into gentle streams, and 
gentle streams into falls and rapids. Rivers iu many parts of the 
country sought other beds, or totally disappeared. The earth and (he 
mountains were entirely split and rent in innumerable places, creating 
chasms and precipices, whose depths have never yet been ascertained. 
Such devastation was also occasioned in the woods, that niore than a 
thousand acres in our n^ghhorhood were oompletdy overturned ; and 
where, but a short time Wore, notWng met the eye but one immense 
forest of trees, now were to be seen extensive cleared lan^, apparently 
out up by the plow. 

"At Tadoussac (about 150 mQes below Qnehec, on the north side) 
the ofleat of the earthquake was not less violent thaa in other places ; 
and such a heavy shower of volcanic ashes fell in that neighlwrhood, 
particularly in the River St. Lawrence, that the waters were as vio- 
lently agitated as during a tempest. The Indians say that a vast vol- 
cano enisls in Labrador. Near St. Fanl's Bay {about fifty miles lielow 
Quebec, on the north side), a mountain, about a quarter of a league in 
circumference, situated on the shore of the St. Lawrence, was precip- 
itated into the river, ImC, as if it had only made a plnnge, it rose trom 
the bottom, and became a small island, forming with the shore a con- 
venient harbor. Well sheltered from all winds. Lower down the river, 
toward Point Alouettes, an entire Ibrest of condderable extent was 
loosened from the main ban];, and slid into the River St. Lawrence,' 
where the trees took fresh root. There are three ciroumsfanoes, how- 
ever, which have rendered this extraordinary earthquake particularly 
veraaviabie ; the first ia its duration, it having continued from Febru- 
ary to August, lliat is to say, more than six months almost without in- 
termission '. It is true, the shocks were uoi always equally violent. In 
several places, as toward the mountains behind Quebec, the thundering 
noise and trembling motion continued successively for a considerable 
time. In others, as toward Tadoussac, the shock continued generally 
for two or three days at a time with nineh violence. 

'' The second circumstance rentes to the extent of this earthquake, 
which, we believe, was universal throughout the whole of Hew France, 
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for we learn that it waa felt from L'Isle Perco and Gasps, which are 
sitoatHd at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, to beyond Montreal; as 
also in New Enghtnd, Acadia, and other places more remote. As faj- 
as it has come to our knowledge, this eartbqoake e^ctended more than. 
600 miles in length, and ahout 300 in breadth. Hence 1 S0,000 square 
miles of land were oonvolsed in the same day and at the same moment. 
" The third citoumstance, which appears the most remarkable of 
all, regards the extraordinary protection of Divine Providence, which 
has been extended to us and one habitations ; for we have seen near us 
the targe openings and chasms which the earthquake occasioned, and 
the prodigious estent of country which has been eithei' totally lost or 
hideously convulsed, without our losing either man, woman, or child, 
or even having a hair of their head touohed." — /eauits' Journal, Quebec, 



" The principle in both iiistauees is alike : in the former, the caloric 

or vital heat of the body passes so rapidly from the hand into the cold 

iron as to destroy the continuous and organic structure of the part ; in 

the latter, the calorie passes so rapidly from the hot uron mlo the hand 

m to produce the same effect ; heat, in both cases, being the same ; its 

passing into the body from the iron, or into the iron from the body, 

being equally injorioos to vitality. From a similar cause, the incau- 

Hooa traveler in Cauadn is burned m the face bya very cold wind, with 

the same sensations as when he is e^iposed to the blast of an eastern 

siroftoo. Milton thus alludes to the effects of cold in his description of 

the abode of Satan and his compeers. After advertuig to Stys, he says, 

' Beyond thia flood, a frosen confioent 

Lies, dark and vUA. beat with perpetuHl atorma 

Of whirlwind and diro liaiL which un firm lend 



" We also Ihii in Virgil, Georg., i., 93, 



" This meteor is strongest and most frequent about lhe|arotio circle, 
or between that and the parallel of 64°. It is now ascertained, we 
think, beyond all doubt, that the height of the Aurora, instead of being, 
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as supposed by Mr. Ballon and others, above the i-egion of the almos- 
phere, is, in fact, raiely above six or seven miles. This was satisfaoto- 
rilj proved bj angles taken in the same moment at two distant places, 
aJways exceedingly small at one or both ataliona ; by the exweme ra- 
pidity with which a beam darts from one side of the horizon to the op- 
posite side, which oould not happen if 100 miles high or upward ; by 
its frequently darting its beams beneath the clouds, and at very short 
distances from the eardi's suT&ce, and by its being acted apon by the 
wind. Mr. Hood was told by one of the partners of tbe Nor^iwest 
Company that he once saw the ooroacations ot the Aurora Borealis bo 
vivid and low that the C^iadiaJis fell on their faces, and began crying 
and praying, fearing lest they should be killed; that he threw away his 
gun and knife, that they might not attract the flashes, for they were 
within two feet from the eatlh, flitting along with incredible swiftQess, 
and moving parallel to the surface ; he added that they made a lend 
rustling noise, like the waving of a flag in a strong breeze. This rus- 
tlbg noise, which is universally asserted bj the servants of the North- 
west Company, was not heard by any of the (tfioers of Captain Frank- 
lin's expedition, but he says that it would be an absurd degree of skep- 
ticism to doubt the fact any longer, for their observations had rather 
increased than diminished the probability of it. It has hitherto been 
supposed that the magnetic needle was not aBected by. the Aurora ; 
but a vast number of experiments given in the tables prove that, m 
certain portions of the beams and arches, the needle was considerably 
drawn aside, tmd mostly so when the flashes were between the elonds 
and the earth, or when ^leir actions were quick, their light vivid, and 
the atmosphere hazy." — Franklin's Jottrney to tin Polar Sea, Nos. 11. 
and HI. of the Appendix. 

The following is Charlevoix's description of the Aurora Borealis, 
never before witnessed by the French colonists ; 

"Un autre phSnomfene, qui paioit dans I'air, m^riteroit bien qu'on 
s'6tudiat a en d6couvrir la cause. Dans le tems le plus serein, on ap- 
perfoit tout a coop an milieu de la nuit de nuages d'nne blaneheur 
extraordiiuure, et au travers de ces nnages nne lumiere tres-^jlatante. 
Lors mSme qu'on ne sent pas un souffle de vent, ces nuages sent chas- 
sfe avec une trSs-grande Vitesse, et prennent tout«s sortes de f^ures. 
Plus la nuit est obscure, plus la lumiere est vive ; elle I'est meme quel- 
quefois a un point, qu'on pent Ure a sa luenr beaucoup plus ^sSment, 
qu'a celle de ia lone dans son plein. 

" On dira peut-Stre que ce n'est qu'one ritraclion des raions i 
leil, qui par oette hauteur ne e'^loigne pas beaucoup de I'horisoi 
dant les nuits de i'6t6, et qu'encore qu'il n'y ait point de vent d 
basse region de I'air, il pent y en avoir dans la auperieiire, ce q^ 
vrai ; raais oe qui me fait juger qu'il y a encore une autre de ce m^t6- 
ore, o'est que pendant I'hyver mSme, la lune paroit souvent environ- 
nSe d'aro-en-ciel de coaieurs difierentes, et toules tres-vives. Pour m 
je Eois persuade que ces eflets doivent etre attribuSs en partie a des 
exhaliuBons nitreuaes, qui pendant le jour out ^t^ attirSes et enfluencSes 
par le soleil." 
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No. XXIV. 

" Very distant posterity will one day decide whether, as Mr. Leslie 
has endeavored to prove by ingenious hypothesis (^ti Experimtnlal In- 
qmry into the Nature aitd Propagation of Heat, 1S04), 3400 years aro 
sufficient to ungment the mean Cemperatiu-e of the atmosphere a single 
degree. However slow tiiis inorement may be, we must admit that 
an hypothesis, according to which oi^anio life seems gradnally to aug- 
ment on the globe, occupies more agreeably our imagination than the 
old system of the cooling of our planet and the accumulation of tlio 
polar ioe." — Humboldt's Personal Narrative, vol. ii., p, 83. 

" A point of much interest is the comparison of the actual tempera- 
ture of the globe with that of the same regions in former ages. The 
evidence which justifies the conclusion that no change has occurred 
hut from local or superficial causes, is worth studying, were it only for 
its variety aud singularity. We might begin with Laplace's oonelu- 
^on, that the me^i heat can not be altered by 1° of Seaumnr smoe 
the time of Hipparcbus, masmuch as the dimensions of the globe wotdd 
be thereby changed in a small amount, its angular velocity be increased 
or diminished, and a sensible difference be made in the length of the 
day, which difference does not exist. We might then proceed to the 
argument lurged by Biot and ChampoUion, from the identitj of the time 
of inundation in the Nile, 5000 years ago, the periodical tajaa prodao- 
ing which depend upon and indicate the degree aud distribution of heat 
over a vast ecinatorlal region. Next we might turn to the method of 
Professor Scbaw, in his work on the oomparalive temperature of an- 
cient and modem times, founded on the nortJiern and southern limits of 
production of different animals and plants m any given country, as they 
come recorded to us by ancient writers, compared with the observa- 
tions of oni- own day. The re.snlt of general identity is obtained by 
this method also ; and the same remark may be extended to the mis- 
cellaneous proofs derived from other passages in ancient writers, nu- 
merously collated, respeoting the climate of particular regions and lo- 
calities. There is no amount of diversity shown by this evidence which 
does not admit of explanation from local and accidental causes, many 
of them belonging to the s^ency of man himself on the surface of the 
earth." — Quarterly Beview, September, 1848. 

" Several planters attribute the failure of the cotton crop this year 
(1842) to the nnusual size and number of the icebergs, wliich floated 
southward last spring from Hudson's and Baffin's Bays, and may have 
cooled the sea and checked the early growth of the cotton plant, so 
numerous and remote are the diaturhmg causes of meteorology ! Forty 
degrees of latitude intervene between the region where the ice-floes 
are generated and that where the crops are raised, whose death-war- 
rant they ore supposed to have carried with them," — Lyell's America, 
vol. i., p, 174, 
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No. XXV. 



The theory by whioh Dt, Brewster seeks to account foe tho pecul- 
iarities of tiie American olunale is the following : " He sapposes that 
the poles of the globe and the isothermal poles ore hy no means coin- 
cident, and that, on the contrary, there exist two different points, withm 
a few degrees of the poles, where the cold is greatest in both hemi- 
spheres. These points are believed by Dr. Brewster to be situated 
ahont the eightieth parallel of latitude, and in the meridians of 9S° 
east and 100" west longitade. The meridians of these isothermal 
poles'^ he considers as lying nearly at right angles to the parallels of 
wtiat might be called ttie meteorological latitudes, which, according to 
his theory, appear to have an obliqnity of durection as regards the 
eqnator something lifce the zodiac. Thus the oold circle of latitude 
that passes through Siberia would be the same that traverses the frigid 
atmosphere of Canada. This theory would go some length toward 
explaining the causes of ihe gradual decrease of the severity of cold in 
the south of Europe, and lead us to the conclusion that eventually the 
cold meridian of Canada may work its way westvrard, and leave that 
part of America to an enjoyment of the s^ne temperature as those Eu- 
ropean countries situated in corresponding latitudes. That the tem- 
perature of the air has been modified by agricultural operations can 
not be denied, bnt that these operations should of themselves be capa- 
ble of prodnoing the changes known to have taken place in the oonrso 
of ages in Europe, where formerly the Tiber used to be often frozen, 
and snow was by no means uncommon at Kome;f when tiie Emtino 
Sea, the Rhone, and the Rhine, were ahnost every year covered with 
ice, of sufficient thickness to bear considerable bnTdens, it is scarcely 
possible rationally to adroit ; and, indeed, the meteorological observa- 
tions, as far as they go in Canada, serve rather to disprove than to es- 
tablish the fact." — Bouchette, vol. i., p. 335. 

" The earliest record of the chmale of Canada is that contmned m 
the ' Pastes Chronologiques,' and refers to the period of Cartier's seo- 

' On &ie theory of the isotiiennBl lines, pee Che p^pera of Knpfbr tp Poggend., 
Aim^ bd. XV, a., 1S4, and bd. xxst!,, 8. 310, in Iho Vasage Axm I'Oural, p. 383-383, 
and in the Ediab. Journal of Scimce, new soricB, vol. iv., p. 355. See, alao. Kanila, 
Liiriitci der Mcuar, bfl. ii., a. 317, and on Hie ascent of chllidn4aofliermal lines in 
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APi'ENDix. 289 

«oii voyage. On the lath of NoveirhoV: 15^5, Old Style, ihu vessel* 
in the Hlvei: St. Cbailes were surrouiiiled by 'me, and tlie Indians in- 
tormed Cartier that the whole river was frozen over aa far as Montreal. 
On the 22d of February, 1636, the Hiver St. Lawrenoo beoftma nav- 
igable for oanoes opposite to Quebec, but the ice remained firm in ttie 
St, Croix harbor. On the 5th of April his vessels were disengaged 
from the ice. To obtain the modem dates, it will be necessary to add 
eleven days to each period. 

" The later meteorological statistics do not prove tliat the progress- 
ive openmg of the country has had so poweriiil an iuliuenee upon the 
temperature of the atmosphere as is generally supposed. Its chief 
tendency seems to be to lengthen the stunmer, and thus abridge the 
duration of winter. That the gradual removal of the forests to make 
room lor open fields ooutribtites to angmeot the summer temperature, 
is undoubtedly true, since it is well known that the atmosphere itself 
is not heated by the direct rap of the snu, bnt that its warmth springs 
from the earth, and that the degree of this warmth is entirely governed 
by the quantum of heat afesorhed through, the earth's surface. The 
progressive settlemeat of the country may then be expected to benefit 
the climate, by its throwing open to the direct action of the stin a more 
extended anrfece of territory ; and this benefit will he more sensibly 
felt at night, from tlte earth's having imbibed a sufficient quantity of 
caloric to temper the coolness of the air between the sotting and rising 
of the sun. In an ^ricultural pomt of view, such an improvement in 
the clunate of Canada will be of great moment, as the coldness of the 
nights is generally the canse of blight in tender fruits and pluits ; and 
from its equalizing the temperature, probably render the climate ca- 
pable of maturing fmits that are mdigcnons to warm countries. 

"Notwithstanding the opposing testimony of meteoroli^cal data, 
we have the asserlioo of some, of the oldest bhnbitants of the country 
that the climate of Canada has become perceptibly milder within their 
recollection, and are thiis left to conciliate tliis traditional record with 
contradictory facts, and the oiily mode of doing so appears to be the 
application of their remarts, more to the duration of the mild season 
than the degrees of cold that were indicated by the thermometer in the 
course of the year." — Boucbette, vol, i,, p. 334, 340, 183!; Lambert's 
Travels through CiModa in 1808, vol, i., p. 119. 

Kalm says in 1748, September 12th, " The weather about this tima 
was like the beginning of our August, Old Style, Therefore it seems 
that autumn commences a whole month later in Canada than in the 
midst of Sweden."— P, 682. 



No. xxyi. 

The Vids viaifefa is fonnd in America in its wild state ; in James's 
" Expedition to the Rocky Monnttuha" it is thus described : " The 
Bmall elms along this valley were bending under the weight of innu- 
Vol, 11.— N 
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merable gcape vines, now loEuled with ripe fruit, the purple cltisteia 
crowded in such profusion as almost lo give a coloring to the land- 
scape. On the opposite side of the river was a range of low sfuid-hills, 
fringed with vines, rising not move than a foot or eighteen inches from 
the surface. On examination, we foand these hUlooka had been pro- 
duoed'exclusively by the agency of the grape vmes, airestiiig the sand 
as it was borne along by ^e wind until such quantities hod been ao- 
eumulated as to bmy every part of the plant except the end of the 
branches. Many of these were so loaded with frnit as to present 
nothing to the eye but a series of clusters, so closely arranged as to 
conceal every part of the stem. The frnit of these vines is incompa- 
rably finer than that of any other native or exotic which we have met 
with in the United States. The burying of the greater part of the 
trunk with its larger branches pvodnces the effect of prnnmg, inasmuch 
as it prevents the unfolding of leaves and flowers on the parts below 
the surface, while the protruded encis of the branches enjoy an inoreaaed 
degree of light and heat from the reflection of the sand. It is owing, 
undoubtedly, to these causes that the grapes m qneslion are far supe- 
rior to the frnit of the same vine under ordmary ciroarostanees. The 
treatment here employed by natmre to bring to perfection the fruit of 
the vine may be imitated, Init, without the peculiarities of soil and ex- 
posure, can with diffioultj be carried to the same magnificent extent. 
Here are hundreds of acres, covered with a movable surface of sand, 
and abounding in vines, which, left to the agency of the sun and of the 
■winds, are, by their operation, placed in more favor^le oircumstauoea 
than it is m the power of man to so great an estont to aiford." — Vol. 
ii., p, 31S, 316. 



No. XXVII. 

" ^ir-treea, Thnja, and Cypress-ti'ces are a inHthem type, which is 
very rare m the tropical regions. The freshness of their evergreen 
leaves cheers the desert winter landscape ; it proclaims to the inhabit- 
ants of tbese regions that although snow and ice cover the earth, the 
■ internal life of the plants, like the fire of Prometheus, is never extin- 
guished." — Cosjiws, vol. ii., p, 90. 

" There are upward of twenty species of Pinus, of which one half 
are natives of Canada, Nova Sootia, or Newfoundland. 

"PiBua Balsatitea (Balm of Gilead Fur, or American Silvei' Fir) 
grows to the height of fifCy feet, and is an elegant tree, resembling the 
silver Gr of Europe. The resin of this species is the common Canada 
Balaam, which is often sabstituted for the Balm of Gilead. It is foimd 
in small blisters on the bark, extracted by incision, and reoeived in a 
limpid state into a shell or cup. This tree has long been cultivated 
for curiosity in England, but in general, though it grows to a consider- 
able size and height, scarcely survives above twenty years, which 
seems to be the natural period of its existence. Mr. Lnmbert men- 
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tinns some older trees of this species at Wobmn and Warwick Cas- 
tln, 

" Pirats Cimadensii (Hemlock Sptace) is a beaatiful Bnd very large 
tree, bearing some resemblitnce in its foliage to the oommon yew. 
Peter CollinBon. records hia having mtroduoed this Iree to the Eiiglisli 
collections in 1736, and a fine apeoimen of it is, or was, in his garden 
at Mill Hill. 

"Pintis Nigra (Black ov Double Spmoe) is fotind from Ciuiada to 
Nova Scotia, and terminates in latitude G5*. It was introduced into 
England about the year 1700, irat not mnoh cultiyated there. 

" Pmiim Jtlba (White Spruce) flonrishes from latitude 43° northward. 
Its growth is nearly equal to that of the European silver fir, 1 40 feet 
in height. It is one of the most omitinentsj of the ^biea tribe (those 
having single, not &soiculated leaves) ; the branches feather down to 
the ground, and the leaves have a beautiful and peouUar glaueous hue. 
From the young shoots of this tree (also from Finns Nigra) is obtained 
tjie resinous extract from which spruce beer is made : good turpentine 
is obtained from the bark. This tree was cultivated in England by 
Bishop Compton before 1700. 

" P™«! Sesinosa (Pitch Pine) grows in Canada in close forests, and 
is distinguished for its great height aiid smooth red bark, whence it is 
often called Red Pine by the Prenoh popnlation. This tree is the glory 
of Canada. Its limber, in color, quality, and durability, appeare to he 
in every respect eqiial to the best Riga, and in one partiotdar superior, 
that of being quite free from knots. It was first raised in England by 
the Duke of Northumberland at Zion House, where many of this spe- 
cies are still to he seen flowering in iWay. 

"Pbimj Banlcsiana (Labrador Scrub, or Gray Pine) inhabits cold, 
barren, and rooky situations. The finest trees of this speoies in En- 
gland are at Pwn's Hill and Kew. 

"Pwms Strobus (White, or Weymoath Pine) is the largest species 
on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, being sometimes 200 feet 
high, and the trunk five feet in diametfir. The attention which Lord 
Weyroonth, ailerward Marquis of Bath, gave to the cnltivation of this 
valuable tree has justly stamped it with his name. It is now generally 
diffused through every considerable plantation in England. When 
growing in open situations, it is feathered to the ground ; but, as gen 
erally found in the Canadian forests, it is little more thfui an Immense 
stick with a quantity of brush at its head, in about the same proportion 
as the btur on the ttdl of an elephant. It is of this tree that m general the 
forests of all British America are composed, and it is, in fact, peouhar to 
America. It is called in commerce White Pine, Yellow Pine, or Amer- 
ban Pine. The timber is very valuable for mssts. The i^e to which 
this tree arrives is not known : 1300 annular divisions have been eoimted. 
" Pitms Pendula (Black Larch, or Haokmataok) is a beautiful and 
large tree, generally resembling the larch of Europe. The bnds are 
black, and yield a fine turpentine. This tree was first raised in En- 
gland by the celebrated Peter CoUinson, whose original tree, one of the 
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iTBaBurcs of the Mill Hill garden, was cut down about the year 1800 
to make a rail ! Few eitotios are more worthy of general oultiration. 
The wood ia at least eqiial to the European larch. 

" Pinm Microcarpa (Red Loroh) resembles the preceding so much 
that Michanx and Wildman confounded the two species toge&er. The 
red lacch, however, is now clearly dislioguisted as a distinct kind. It 
is named by the yoyageurs L'Epinette Rouge, and by (he Hudson's 
Bay men Joniper." — H. Murray's Britiak America, vol. iii,, p, 328 ; R. 
M. Martin, p. 254; Rees's Cyclopiedia, art. Pmus. 



No. XXVIII. 
" The canoes that navigate the Canadian lakes are among the most 
ingenious and useful of the Indian manufactures, and nothing that Eu- 
ropean ingenuity has devised is so well adapted to the habits and ne- 
cessities of their mode of'life. They are made of the bark of the birch- 
tree ; and of all the various contrivances for ti'ansporting burdens liy 
water, these vessels ore the most extraordinary. From the slightness 
of their oonstruotion, they would appear to be totally inadequate to 
contend against the rapii^ they are continually exposed to. They are 
of various lengths, ftora twelve to thirty feet (the latter used only by 
the Hudson's Bay Company] ; their breadth from four to six feet, di- 
minishing to a point at each end without distinction. The exterior is 
the bark of the birch-tcee, scarcely the eighth part of an inoh in thick- , 
uess : it is hept distended by thin hoops and the barh ; the gunwale is 
B, narrow lath, to which the hoop and the bark are sewed with narrow 
strips of the roots of the white cedar-tree ; and the joinings in the baric 
are rendered water-proof by a species of gum, said to be collected from 
the wiM cherry-tree, which soon becomes perfeolly hard. No iron 
work or nails are employed in their construction ; and they are so light, 
that the common-sized ones are easily carried for several miles by a man 
of moderate strength. They are worked by paddles over the sides, 
and the dexterity of the Indians in working them is surprising. They, 
of course, push them forward, and not backward, as in the operation 
ot rowing. The largest description will carry about five tons of mor. 
ohandise, besides eight or ten men. The great objection that attends 
the use of bark canoes is the difficulty of keeping them water-tight. 
It requires the greatest attention to prevent them fi'om tonohing a rock, 
or even the shore, es they would otherwise break ; hence they are never 
brought near to the bank. Two men keep the canoe afloat at a dis- 
tance, while the rest of :the crew load or unload her. The canoe is 
unloaded every night, raised out of the water, ajid left on the beach 
bottom upward. This is also occasionally done when they stop during 
the day : it affords an opportunity of allowing the canoe to dry, other- 
wise the bark absorbs much water, Mid becomes veiy heavy. AH mo- 
tion on the part of those on board is to be avoided, as it causes the 
pitch to crack, and renders the canoe leaky." — Keating'a Narrative of 
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La Hontan, in 1684, gires the same description of the bark canoes, 
and coraplaina of " the inoonveniencs of their brittle and tender fabric. 
If tkey do bnC touch or grate upon stone or sand, the cracks of the bark 
fly open, upon ^vJiich the water gets in, and spoils the provisions ^d 
merchandise. Every day there is some new chink or seam to be gum- 
med over. At night they are always unloaded and carried on shore, 
where thej are made fast with pegs, lest the wind should blow them 

Charlevoix gives a nearly similar account in 1720, vol. v,, p. 285. 
He adds: "Tous oes oanots, jusqu'oa plus petits, portent la voile et 
avee un bon vent peuvont Giive vingt lieues par jour. Sans voiles i! 
faut avoir de bons canoteurs pour en Mre douze dans une eaii morte." 



No. XXIX. 

" Many of the Bpecies of Acer form large, ornamental, and valuable 
trees. The kinds in most esteem for making sagar are Mccr dnaycar- 
pu»i (white, or soft maple), Acer mgmm (black sugar maple), and 
uS«)- laccharinum {the sugar maple), the last two yielding the greatest 
quantity of sugar. The process by which the sap is obttuned is es- 
tremely simple, nothing more being necessary than to bore a hole in 
the tree, and conduct the flowing liquid, by means of a hollowed piece 
of wood, into a vessel beneath. Whatever quantity of sap is collected, 
it must be boiled down the same evening, bs it is liable to be spoiled 
by fermentation in the course of a few hours. The operation of boQ- 
ing is generally performed in a very primitive way; it is tiins described 
by the intelligent authoress of Backwoods of Canada, : ' A pole was 
fixed across two forked stakes strong enough to bear the weight of the 
big kettle. The employment during the day was emptying the tronghs 
and chopping wood to supply the fires. In the evening they lit the 
fires and began boiling down the sap. It was a pretty and picturesque 
sight to see the sugar boilers, with their bright log-ftre among the 
trees, now stirring up the blazing pile, now throwing m the liquid, and 
stirring it down with a big ladle. When the fire grew fierce it boiled 
and foamed up in the kettle, and they had to throw in fresh sap to keep 
it feom running over. When the sap begins to thicken into molasses, 
it is then brought to the sugar boiler to be fmished. The process is 
simple : it only requires attention in skimming, and keeping the mass 
from boihng over, till it has arrived at the sugaring pomt, which is as- 
eertfuned by dropping a little into cold water. When it is near the 
proper consistency, the kettle or pot becomes fidl of yellow troth, that 
dimples and rises in large bubbles from beneath. These throw out 
puffs of steam, and when the molasses is in this stage it is nearly con- 
verted into sugar. Those who pay great attention to keeping the 
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liquid free from scum, and understand the precise sngavlnn; point, ivill 
prodnoe an arliole little, if at all, inferior to Mnscovado,' It is, how- 
ever, often adulterated with floor, which thiokena and renders it heavy. 
It is yery hard, and requires to be scraped with a knife when used for 
tea, otherwise the lumps wonld be a considerable time in disaolvmg. 
The Canadians say that it possesses medicinal qnalities, for which they 
eat it in large lumps. It very possibly acts as a corrective to the vast 
quantity of tit pork which they consume, as it possesses a greater de- 
gree of acidity than the West India sugar. Before salt was in use, 
sugar was eaten vpith meat as a corrective ; hence, probably, the cus- 
tom of eating sweet apple-sauce with pork and goose, and onri-aut-jelly 
with hare and venison." — Lambert, vol. i., p. 84. 

" The production of maple sngar amonnted (m 1836) to about 25,000 
ewt. annually. A plsmta'don of maple is termed 'suegari,' and is con- 
sidered very valuable ; the sugar sells from 3d. to 6d. per pound. A 
moderate tree is said to yield from twenty to thirty gallons of the sap, 
from which may be extracted fire or sis pounds of sugar. Nor is 
sugar the only produol to he obtained from this valuable tree ; strong 
and excellent vinegar is made from it, as well as good wine ; and, with 
the addition of hops, sound and pleasant beer may be had at a very 
trifling expense." — H.Murray's Canada, vol. iii., p. 315; Gray's Can- 
ada, p. 324. 

"It is a very remarkable fact that these trees, after having been 
tapped for six or seven successive years, always yield more sap than 
they do on being first wounded. This sap, however, is not so rich as 
that which the trees distill for the first lime ; but, from its coming in 
an increased portion, as much sugar is generally produced from a sin- 
gle tree on the finh or sij:ih year of its being tapped as on the first. 

"The ingenious Mr. Noolh, of Quebec, who is at the bend of the 
general hospital in Canada, has made a variety of experiments upon 
the manufacture of maple sugar. He has granulated, and also refined 
it, so as to render it equal to the best lump sugar that is made in 
England. To convince the Canadians also, who are as incredulous on 
some points as they are credulous on olhors, that it was really maple 
stigar that they saw thus refined, he has contrived to have large lumps, 
exhibiting the sugar in its diflerent stages toward refinement, the lower 
part of the limips being left hard, similar to the common cakes, the 
middle part granulated, and the upper part lefined. Dr. Nooth has 
calculated that the sale of the molasses alone would be fully adequate 
to the expense of refining the maple stigar, if a manufactory for that 
purpose were established. Some attempts have been made to estab- 
lish one oC the kind at Quebec, but they have never succeeded, as the 
persons by whom they weremade were adventurers that had not sufli- 
cient capital for sneh an undertaking." — Weld, 1800, p. 271. 

Charlovobc says in his Jbamei, " On me rfigale ioi d'eau d'erable — 
elle est dSlicieuse, d'un fraioheur admirable et fort saine. Pour qu'elle 
ooule aveo abondanoe, il faut qu'ii y ait beaiicoup de neiges sur la terre, 
qu'il ait gel6 pendant la nuit, que le del soit serein, et qtie le vent na 
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soit pas trop fraid, Nos Arables anroient peut-Stte !a mome vortu, si 
nooa ftvions en Frtuioe autaiit de neiges qu'en Canada, et si elles y 
duroient aussi lontems. J' en u donn6 a fondre a: na redneur d'Ofleana 
qui n'y a troav^ d'autre d^fciut que ce qu'il n'avoit pas StS snffisam- 
ment Igout^. D le ocoyoit meme de meillento qnalitfe de raatre." — 
Vol. v., p. 181. 



No. XXX. 

" Quelquss nations tiront Icur subsislance, d'une sorte ilc grain que 
la Nature pccMloit d'elle-mSme, on le nomme le folle-avoine, dont les 
Fraitfajs ont Ukaspmti te nom a. qnelques-unee de ces nations. C'est 
une plante marSci^euse qui approohe assez de Vavoine, tniiis qui est 
mieux iiourrie. Les sauvages vont la chercher dans leurs canots, an 
terns de sa matnritS. lb ne font que s^couer lee ^pis, les quels s'Sgrais- 
sent faoilemeot, de sorte que leurs oonots sont Men-tot remplis, et lenrs 
provisions bleu-tot faites, sans qn'ils soient obtig^ de labotirer ni de 
semer."— Lafitan, tom. ii., 96. 

This grain is the Zizania agualica of Linnaeus. Kalm calls it the 
■water tare-grass, and says that "the Indians reckon it among their 
dainty dishes. It grows in plenty in their lakes, in stagnant waters, 
and sometinies in rivers which flow slowly. They gather its seeds in 
October, and prepare thera in different ways, and chiefly as groats, which 
take almost eis well as rice." — Kalm, in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 696. 

" Common in all the waters from Canada to Florida, end known by 
the name trf Tusoarora,* or wild cioe." — Pnrsli, Sir Joseph Banki 
introduced it into this eounti'y in 1790, and oullivated it abundantly in 
the ponds of his vlik of Spring Grove. Tlio seeds were obtained from 
Canada in jars of water. Mr. Lambert is of opinion that this grain 
might be cultivated in many shallow lakes of Ireland, and turned to 
oonsiderable advantage. 



No. XXXI. 

"The soil and clunate of Canada are admirably adapted to the 
growth of hemp. The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c., 
assert, m tkeir preface to Vol. XXL, 'That they have ascertained, by 
actual experimenls, that Canada eon furnish hemp equal in quaJity for 
the uses of the navy to that from the Baltio.' Hemp is one o£ the most 
valuable and profitable productions of the earth. It emiches the cul- 

* Tlie Toacarorae, bo QoOei from the Wlia Rice, wera a rnoB of ttie IroquoiB. It 
Is of tliern that the iiible was norrated that Owen Chapelsin (ia 1619) saved Simself 
from their hands, when they were abont to acaJp Mm, by Bpeaking in his Gaelio 
mother tongue. Cntlln ia inclined to consider the fair and frequenfij blue-eyed na- 
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tivfttor, and fiirnishos sliipping with the most useful and important part 
of its equipment. The several processes of heinp, also, benefit the 
state, by employing many hands that could not be so nseftiUy and prrf- 
itttbly engaged m other ocoupatjons. The advantage, therefore, which 
a country most derive from the culture and mannlhotnre of hemp, 
throughoat its several branches, can not be doubted, and is sufficiently 
proved by the imporfanoe which Rasaia has derived fi-ora. her commerce 
in that article, by which she h^, in a manner, rendered the greatest 
navy in the world dependent upon her will and oaprioa. The importa- 
tion of hemp from KusEin. haE annually amounted to no less than 30,000 
tons (or the general eonsutaption of the oouiitry, and for the use of the 
royal navy. It must, therefore, in every point of view, be a great oh- 
jeot to Great Britain to draw her supplies of hemp &om her own col- 
onies. The efforts of government to promote its general cultivation 
have hitherto proved very partially successful. The failure is attributed, 
in a great degree, to the attachment of the Canadiems to old cualoms, 
and the opposition of the Romish cl&cgy, hemp not being a tithable ar- 
ticle. The wheat merchMits and the seigniors, who depend [or success 
in trade and for the constant employment of their mills, the chiei' source 
of their revenues, upon abnndant crops of wheat, are strongly opposed 
to the iotrodoction of the cidtuve of hemp, wiiioh they conceive would 
partly, if not wholly, annihilate that of wheat." — Lambert, vol. i., p. 449. 
M. de Talon, the able Intendant of Quebec (b 1666), strongly rec- 
ommended the cultivation of hemp, having ascertained that the natui* 
of the soil and climate promised every possible success. 



No, XXXII. 

"It is calculated that there is a greater proportion of wheat soil in 
the Canadas than in England, and tlmt, if this valuable grain were cul- 
tivated in this latter comitry in the same defective manner as in tliese 
provinces, it could not he of much value. , Climate, an equally hnpore- 
ant particulaT, seems, at first sight, less &vorable than soil. A region 
which ftir several months, and, in some distrbts, for more than half the 
year, remains hnried in frost and snow, may well be supposed unfriend- 
ly to vegetation. The strong, steady heat of summer, however, coun- 
teracts ahoost completely this chilling influence, and matures, with sur- 
prising rapidity, the most valuabte phuits. Mr. Evans has had wheat 
in ear nine weeks after it was sown. Even the violent alternations of 
frost and thaw, of show and rain, instead of injuring vegetation, are 
found to pulverize and soften the soil, and thus render it more fertile 
with less culture. The great steadiness of the stmuner weather ex- 
empts plants from smidry vicissitudes which thpy undei^ in a more 
olmngeahle climate. From these causes, the armuals suited to a tem- 
perate region grow in Canada to full perfectiour and as these include 
the grains fitted for bread, the food most essential to man, slie has little 
cause to envy any other country. In regard to wheat, indeed, the 
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eiiiet of (liose vegetables, this observation mast be somewhat restricted. 
Its plants are so [at biennial, that to acquire the veiy fifBl quality they 
most be sown daring the preceding aatumn. Yet this course has not 
been found safe in Lower Canada, where ■wheat must be treated as an 
annual, sown in spring, and reaped before the end of (he year. The 
defect is owing, not to the rigor of the 'winter, stilt less to the depth 
of snow, which, on the contrary, is found to protect and cherish vege- 
' table growth, but is ascribed to severe frosts, violent and ohilling rains, 
oconrring after the snow has left the ground, and the plants have made 
some progress. An opinion is entertained that, with good manaj^e- 
ment, autunm wheat might be raised with socoess. The British Amer- 
iean Land Company have decidedly adopted this idea, and some suc- 
cessful experiments have been made. Mr. Evans, however, is of 
opinion that^ &om the above causes, unless in some favored situations, 
it must always be an unsafe crop, and peculiarly liable (o disease. He 
had onoe autumn and spring wheats growing on the same field, when, 
although the first was ooropletelj ruined by mst and mildew, the other 
proved exoellent. He seems to apprehend, therefore, that Lower Can- 
ada must be content with her good spring growth. It is stud, however, 
to require a soil more minutely pulverized, while the gram produced 
contains a greater proportion of gluten, and is thus harder and more 
difficult to grind. In Upper Canada, autumn wheat is r^sed without 
any diflicviliy." — H. Murray, vol. L, p. 339. 

" Canada wheat is of an excellent quality : it is thought superior to 
the Baltic wheat, being harder, and yieldmg more fUiur in proportion 
to the quality. The Canadian farmers are very negligent in prevent- 
ingthe growth of weeds, so that the wheats when &ashed, is very 
foul, and seldom or never in a condition to be shipped until it is cleaned. 
■For that purpose, it undergoes the operation of being once or twice pot 
through what is called the cribbles." — Gray's Cattada, p. 199. 



No. xxxm. 

It is stiil a subject of dispute among naturalists whether the moose 
deer and the elk are the same anunal. Professor Kalm and his trans- 
hitor, FoL'ster, formed this opinion principally on the Algonquin name 
for the elk, Masu, the final u being scarcely sounded. The Algonqums, 
before the Iroquois attained to such great power in Amsrica, were the 
principal nation in the northern part of the continent, and their language 
a kind of universal language, Charlevoix says, " Ce qu'on appeUe ioi 
Orignal, o'est ce qu'en Allemagne, en Pologne, et en Musoovie on 
norame Elan, on la Grand Bete," The first mention of this remark- 
able annual is in a tract of Mr. Josselyn's, entitled " New Enghmd 
Rarities." That author says, "It is a very fine creature, growing to 
twelve feet high ; the homa are extremely heaulJtLil, with broad palms, 
some of them full grown, hemg two fathoms from the tip of one horn 
to the tip of the other," The same author, in another work, entitled 
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"Two Voyages to New England," calls this oceatiire "a monster of 
superfluitj' ;" and says tlia.t, "when full gi'owii, it is many times larger 
than an ox." The best aooomjt, however, of the moose deer is Mr. 
Paul Dmilej's. This gentleman says they are of two kinds : the com- 
mon light-gray moose deer, culled by the Indians Wampoose, and the 
larger black moose. The gray moose is the same animal which Mr. 
Clayton, in his account of the Virginian qnadnipeds, calls the elk ; and 
this is the creatm'e described in the Anatomical Discoveries of the Paris 
Academy under the name of the stag of Canada. Horns of this creat- 
ure have been sent from Virginia, Bind called elks' horns ; they are 
wholly the same with those oE our red deer, excspt in size, weighing 
about twelve pounds, and measuring from the burr to the tip about six 
feet long. — Phil. Tra-a^., No. esliv., p, 386 ; Abr., voL vii., p. 447. 
Mr. Dudley says that the gray moose is like Ihe'Englfah deer, and that 
these creatures herd together thirty or more in a company. The black 
or large moose has been taken, he says, measuring 1 4 sj^na in height 
from the withers, which, allowing 9 inches to the span, is lOj feet. 
The lai'ge hoi-ns found fossil in Ireland have, from their vast dimensions, 
■ been supposed to have originally belonged to the black moose deer ; 
they are provided wifli brow antlers between the burr Mid the palm, 
which the Europetm elk has not, and the American has. However, 
the largest horns of the American moose ever brought over are only 
32 inohes long, and 34 between tip and tip, while some of the Irish 
horns are near 1 3 feet hoCween dp and tip, and 6 feet 4 inches long ; 
they may probably be ranked among those remains which fossUisls dis- 
tinguish by the title of dilnvian. 

Professor Kahu says, " They sometimes dig very large horns out of 
the ground in Ireland, and nobody in that country, or any where else 
in the world, knows any animal that has such horns. This has induced 
many to believe that it is the moose deer so famous in North America, 
and that the horns found were of animals of this kind which had for- 
merly lived in that island, but were gradually destroyed. It has even 
been concluded that Ireland, in distant ages, either was connected with 
North America, or that a number of httle islands, which are lost at 
present, made a chain between them. This led me to inquire whether 
an animal with such excessive great horns as are ascribed to the moosa 
deer had ever been seen in any part of this country. Mr. Bertram told 
me that he had carefully inquired to that purpose, and was entirely of 
opmion tlmt there was no such animal in North America. Mr. Franklm 
related that he had, when a boy, seen two of the animals which they 
call moose deer ; but he well remembered that they were not near of 
such a size as they must have been if the horns found in Ireland were 
to fit them. The two animals which he saw were brought to Boston 
in order to be sent to England to Queen Anne. The height of the an- 
imtd up to the back was that of a pretty tall horse, but the head and 
its horns were still higher. On my travels in Canada, I often inquired 
of the Frenchmen whether there had ever been seen so large an animal 
in this country as some people say there is in North America, and with 
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such great horns aa are sometimes dug out in Ireianil, But I was al- 
ways told thit they had never heard of it, iuuoh lesa seen it; some 
added that if there was sueh an aniiaal, tliey certainly most have met 
with it ill some of their excursions in the woods." — Kalm, in Pink., toI. 
xiii., p. 4TS. In shape the elk or moose deer is mucli less elegant than 
the rest of the daer kind, having a very short and thick neck ; a large 
head ; horns dilating immediately from the base into a broad, pahnated 
form ; a thick, broad upper lip, hanging very mneh over the lower ; 
very high shoulders, and loi^ legs. The htur is 4 dark grayish-brown 
color, strong, coa1^3e, and elastic, much longer on the top of the shoul- 
ders and ridge of the neok than on other parts, forming together a kind 
of Btiffish mane ; the eye and ears are large, the hoofs broad, and the 
tail extremely Short. The elk resides principally in the micbt of foi> 
esls, for the convenience of browsing the houghs of trees, because it ia 
prevented from grazing with facility on aeeount of the shortness of the 
neck and the disproporiionate length of the legs. Their gait ia remark- 
able ; their general pace is described to be a high, shambling, but very 
swift trot, the feet being lifted up very high, and the hooft clattering 
much during their motion ; in their ooromon walk they Wt their feet 
very high, and will without difGculty step over a gate five feet high- 
The flesh of the moose is extremely sweet and nourishing ; the Indians 
say that they can travel three times further after a meal of raoose than 
after any other Miimal ibod. The tongues ore excellent ; but the nose 
is saiti to he perfect marrow, and is considered the greatest delicacy in 
Canada. The skin makes excellent bnfi; bemg strong, soft, and bght. 
The Indians dress the hide, and, after soaking it for some time, stretch 
and render it snpple by a lather of the brains in hot walei". They not 
only make their snow-shoes of the skin, hut after the chase cover the 
hull of their canoes with it, in which they return home with the spoils 
of their chase. The hair on the neck, withers, and hams of a full-grown 
elk is of considerable use in making mattresses and saddles ; and the 
palmated parts of the horns are ftuther excavated by the Indians, and 
converted into ladles and other culinary articles. An ancient super- 
stition has prevailed that the elk is natiirally subject to epOepsy, and 
that it find its cure by scratching its ear with the hoof until it draiira 
blood ; in consequence of this notion, the hools of the elk form an article 
of the ancient Blaterla Medica. A piece of the boof was anciently set 
in a ring, and worn as a preservative against the complwnt above men- 
tioned; sometimes the hoof WBs held in the patient's hand, or applied 
to the pulse, to the left ear, or suspended irom the neck. — Rees's Cy- 
dopredia, art Cervus Aloes; Lambert's Canada, vol. i., p. 414. 

Charlevoix speaks of the species having been almost entirely de- 
stroyed even in his time (1721) by the indiscriminate carnage of the 
early settlers. — Vol. v., p. 184. "Les Orignaus Violent partout a 
foison, lorsque nous d&jonvrimes a pays, et ils pouvoient faire un objet 
pour le oommeroe, une douceur pout la vie, si on les avoit mienx rae- 
nage3."~-Vol. v., p. 193. 

La Hontan minutely describes the chase of the elk or moose deer, 
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in which laborious amuaenient he spent three months. Fifty-six elks 
were killed by tlia party of savages who accompanied him. He says 
that the flesh of the Orignal eats deliciously. He was assured by the 
savages that in snininer it would trot for three days and three nights 
without intermission ; it neither runs nor skips, he says, but its trot 
■will almost keep up with the running of a hart. — La Honlan, iu Pink- 
citon, vol. xiii., p. 284. 



No. XXXiV. 



Vrxin ^merkama, a species distinct from the black bear of Europe : 
it has a long, pointed nose, wid narrow forehead, the hiur of a glossy black 
eolor, smoother and shorter than that of the European kind, and is gen- 
erally smaller than the European bear. The brown bear, Ursus Jrctos, 
is also foond in some of the northern parts of America. Lit Hontan 
observed the iJiflerence of disposition between the brown and the black 
bear; Aelattor, he says, " are extremely black, but not mischievous, for 
1 liey never attack one unless they be wotmded or fired upon." The red- 
dish (rougeotres) bears are miaohievons creatures, for they fall fiercely 
upon the huntsmen, whereas the black fly from them. The former sort 
are less, and more luinble than the latter. The flesh of the blaok bear, 
aiid, above all, their feet, are very nice victuals. The savages affirm that 
no flesh is so dehcious as that of bears,and I think they are right.* — 
La Hontan, in Pinkerton, vol. xiii., p. 388.' Charlevoix, vol. v., p. 172. 

The Ursui Marilinms, or Polar Bear, is confined to the coldest parts 
of the globe, being unknown except on the coasts of Hudson's Bay, 
GreenlMid, and Spiizbergen. (Lambert says that they have been seen 
at Newfoundland, and La Honlau saw one at a distance at Plaoentia.) 
This animal grows to so great a size that the skhi of soine are tbitteen 
feet long. Tliey are so fond of human flesh that they will greedily 
disinter dead bodies ; they will attack companies of armed men, and 
will even hoard small vessels. The skms of the Polar Bear were for- 
merly offered by the hunters of the Arctic regions to the high altars 
of cathedral and other churches, for the priest to stand on during the 
celebration of mass in winter. — Rees's Cyclopisdia, ait. Ursns. 

Captain Clarke agrees witli La Hontan in ascrihmg fierceness of 
disposition to the brown bear, and also speaks of it as " reddish," or of 
a bay brown. "We bad rather," says Captain Clarke, "encounter 
two Indians than meet a single brown bear ; their very track in the 
mud or sand, which we have sometimes found 11 inches long and 7^ 
wide, exclusive of the talons, is farming. The wonderful power of 
life which they possess renders them dreadful : there is no chance of 
killing them by a single shot, unless the halt goes through the brain." 
.... Six of Captain Clarke's paity, all good hunters, havmg sight 

* Bear's fiesh is reckoned one of QiegrealsEtrarJtiea among t^ Cldnese, InsoDiDch 
tliat, Ba Du UaMe Intbrmg us, tbe empetor ivill send lifty or a linndred leagues into 
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of a liu-ge one of tlio brown breed, came itnpcrccivcd within forty pacsg 
of him; four of them then flrcHl, and each lodged a ball in his body, 
two of which went directly through the lungs. The brave beast made 
at them inatantly ; as he Game near, the two men who Wad reserved 
then: shot both wounded him ; one of the balls broke liis shoulder, and 
retarded his motion for a moment ; before they oould reload, he was so 
near tiiat they all ran to the river; two jumped into the canoe, the 
other four separated, hid themselves among the wUlows, and, firing as 
fast as they could reload, struck him repeatedly, but every shot seemed 
as if it only served to guide Mm, and he piirsned two of them so closely 
that at last they threw aside their gnus and ponohes, and jmuped down 
a perpendioular bank of twenty feet into the water. Even this did not 
secure them ; Bmin sprang after them, and was within a few feet of 
the hindermost, when one of the honters from the shore shot him in the 
head. It was found that eight balls had passed through him. Another 
brown bear, after being shot five tiniea through the lungs, tuid receiv- 
ing foDT other wounds, swam half across the river to a sand-bar. This 
creanire meeaured 8 feet 7^^ mohes fhim the nose to the extremity of 
the hind feet, and his heart was as hig as that of a laige ox, his maw 
ten times larger. Another, having beon shot flirough the middle of 
the lungs, pursued his enemy for ludf a mile, then traveled more than 
a mile in another direction, and dug, as if foe his grave, a hole for 
himself in the earth two feet deep and five feet long, in which he was 
found by die hunters. The skin of this beast was a burden for two 
men. — Captain Lewis and Clarke's Travels to the Source of the Mis- 
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" None of the foxes of North America possess the long-cnduring 
. speed of the European kind, their awength appearmg to be exhausted 
at the first burst, after which they are easily overtaken by a mounted 
horseman. The American cross fox {Cams decitssatm) is probably 
nothing more than a variety of the red fox of that country {Canisful- 
vm), though usually of smaller siae. Its fur is highly esteemed; a 
single skin, not many years ago, bemg worth from four lo five g;raneBs, 
while timt of the red fox did not bring more than I5s. The black, or 
silver fox {Came atgmtatu!) is a much rarer and still more valuable 
variety, of which seldom move than four or five individufds are ever 
taken at any single post thronghout the year. It varies irom a mixed 
or hoary hue to a shining black, and. La Hontan observes that, in his 
tim^, the skin of one was worth its weight in gold. We know that it 
, still brings six limes the price of any fur obtained in America." — H. 
'Mun-ay, vol. iii., p. 336. 
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No. XXXVJ. 

ChaclsTois says tUat hai'os and rabbits are the same in America as 
in Earope, escept tiiat their hinder feet are longer than their fore feet. 
The rabbit, however, has never been found wild in any part of Amer- 
" a Hontan says that the Ossis are little animals like hares, and 
e them to every thing excepting the ears and fore feet. 



No. XXXVII. 



e formed of two Greek words, signiljing ehado and 
animal for an vunbrella. Tho Sciurus 
Niger, Black Squirrel; the S. Vulpinus, Cat Squu'rel; the S, HudsoniuSj 
Hudsmr's Bay Squirrel, and S. Striatiis, Striped Squirrel, are all nutiTes 
of Canada, besides two species of flying squirrels. The S. Cinereus, 
Gray Squu'rel, is confined entirely K> North America. It is about half 
the size of a full-grown rabbit ; flie animal is of an elegant pale gray, 
with the inside of the limbs and the under part of the body white ; the 
ears and tail are sometimes tinged with black. It is frequently so nu- 
merous as to do incredible mischief to plantations of corn ; beooe it is 
a proscribed animal, and 3d. per head given for every one kQled ; at 
which rate, in the year 1749, <£8000 were paid in rewards. 

The black sqaivrel, Weld says, is also pecuhar to North America. 
It is en^ely of a shming black, escept that tlie muzzle and the t^ are 
sometimes white ; specimens have sometimes been seen with a white 
ring round the neck. " In this year " (1796), Weld says, " the blaok 
squirrels migrated from the south, from the territory of the Unitod 
States. As if conscious of their inability to cross a very wide piece of 
water, they bent their coarse toward Niagara River, above the falls, 
and at its narrowest and most tranquil part, crossed over into the Brit- 
ish territory. It was calculated that upward of 50,000 of them crossed 
the river m the course of two or three days, and such great depreda- 
tions did they commit on arriving at the opposite side, that in one part 
of the country the farmers deemed themselves very fortunate where 
they got in as mijoh as one third of their crops of com. Some writers 
have asserted that thes^ animals can not swim, but that when they 
come to a river, in migrating, each one provides itself with a piece of 
wood or bark, upon which, when a fevorable wind offers, they embark, 
spread their bushy tails to catch the wind, and are thus wafted over to 
the opposite side. Whether these animals do or do not sometimes cross 
in this manner, I can not take upon me to say ; but I can safely afiirm 
that they do not always cross so, for I have often shot them in the 
wat«r while swimming. Their toil is uselul to them by way of rudder, 
and they use it with great dexterity ; owing to its being so light and 
bushy, the greater part of it floats upon the water, and thiis helps to 
support the animal." — P. 330. 

The S. Sti'iatiis, Striped Squirrel, is a native of the colder parts of 
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America and Asia, but has sometimeg been found in Europe also. 
Its body is yellowish, with five longiwdinal stripes of a blackish color. 
It differs from the major part of the squirrel tribe in its mode of life, 
'wMch rather resembles that of the dormouse. It resembles some of 
the moose tribe in this, that it is provided with oheek pouches for the 
temporary reception of food, a peculiarity not to be found in any other 
species of squirrel. It is not known whether this is the same species as 
that desoribed by La Hontan as " Suisse squirrels, little animals resem- 
bling rats.'' The epithet Suisse is bestowed upon them in regard that 
the hair which covers, their body is streaked with black and white, and 
resembles a Suisse's doublet ; and these strealcs make a ring on each 
thigh that strongly resembles a Suisse's cap. He also describes " the 
flying sqnirrels, as big as a large rat, and of a grayish while color. 
They are as drowsy as those of the other species are watchful. Thoy 
ai-e called flying squirrels, in regard that they fly irom one tree to an- 
other, by the means of a certain skin which stretches itself out in the 
form of a wing when they m^e these little flights." The S. Voluoellai 
and the S. Hudsonius are the only species of the flying squirrel found 
in America. The former is an animal of great beauty, and is readily 
tamed, showing a considerable degree of attachment to its possessor- 
It is naturally of a gr^ai'ious disposition, and may be seen flying, to 
the nnmber of ten or twelve together, from tree to tree, — Rees's Cy- 
dopadia, art. Sciurus. La Honlan, in Pinberton, vol. xiii., p. 363. 
Kalm, in Pink., vol. xiii., p. 480. 
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" The most interesting feature of the animal creation, in the Western 
Continent is, perhaps, the heaver ( Caitor fiber) . These amphibia, in- 
deed, occur iu the northern parts of Europe and Siberia, but on com- 
parBlJYely so small a scale, both in nmober and size, that the beaver 
may be viewed with propriety as specially American. There appears 
to be absolutely no animal which m^es so close an approach to hmnan 
art and intelligence. The beaver builds his habitation either in a pond 
or in the channel of a river, converted into a pond by strong piles being 
. laid across. This operation involves the greatest display of ingenuity. 
A tall tree is selected, and filed round with the teetli till it is under- 
mined and fells across the stream. It is then fastened down by smaller 
trees and branches, brought often from a distance, tuid connected with 
earth. In the little lake thus, formed, the beaver reara his abode to the 
height of two, three, or four stories, half above and half under the 
water, and with an opening into both elements. Stones and earth, as 
well as wood, are used in forming the walls, which, by the joint oper- 
ation of the feet and the tail, are brought into a mass so soUd as to be 
proof Eigtdnst the action of current, wind, and weather. The outside 
is plastered in the neatest manner, the floor kept excessively clean, 
strewed with boi and fir, A large provision of food, oonsistmg of bark 
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and leaves, is stored up for the winter. 

and almost a moral esistenoe. Each n 

thirty inhabitants, who live together in the greatest harmony, and afford 

matual aid and oo-operation. From twelve to fourteen hooses united 

form a vQlf^e, oontainuig thus a population of 200 or 300, 

" The flesh of these animals is niuoli prized by the Indians and Cana- 
dian Yojagenis, especially when roasted in the akin after the hair has 
been singed off. The enjoyment of this expensive luxury is of course 
restrained ss much as possible by the fur traders. The Iroquois are 
the greatest beaver-catchers in Canada. Great injury has resulted from 
the indiscriminate capnire of old and young, and the too frequent trench- 
ing of the same dams. It is known that in the year 1743 the amount 
of their skins brought into the ports of London and Rochelle enoeoded 
1 50,000, besides a considerable qaantily introduced illioitly into Great 
Britain; while in 1837, the importation into London, from more than 
four times the eslent of fur country formerly possessed, did not much 
exceed 800,000. 

" There are two modes of taking the beaver — one by traps, which 
is the easiest, and generally followed by single adventurers ; the other 
is what is termed trenching, or, the ioe ohisel. On a beaver house 
being discovered, all the canals leading from it are stopped up; then, 
with the mstrmuent above named, it is broken into, and the old animals 
speared. The yoimg are left untouched, and thus the bread remains 
uninjured, while in trapping both old and young equally fiill victims. 
The company, therefore, have prohibited the latter operation in all their 
settlemunts. The skins are divided into parchment, or those of the old 
animals ; and onb, or those of the young ones. The latter are the 
finest, but, from their smaller size, not of equal valae with the others. 
They have, of course, become much rarer since their capture was pro- 
hibited." — Murray's America, vol. ii., p. SOS. 

Kahn says that he ate beaver flesh, and thought it any thing but de- 
liciouB, as he had been told it was. He says that it must be boiled in 
several waters &om morning till noon to make it lose the bad taste it 
has. Charlevoixjays the same. The flesh is reckoned best when the 
beaver has lived only <m vegetables ; when he has eaten fish it does not 
laste well. It was a popular food among the French Roman Catholics, 
as the only meat they could indulge in on fiist days, his holiness, in his 
system (Ealm says), havmg ranked the beaver among the fish. , This 
arrangement is attributed by Charlevoix to two numerous and learned 
bodies in France. "Le Castor a He juridiquement declare poisson 
par k FaoultS de Medicine de Paris, et en consequence de cette M- 
clMTition la Faoult6 de Theologie a decide qu'on pouvoit manger sa 
chair les jours maigres. Far sa queue il est tout a lait poisson." La 
queue — the Uai, so remarkable in natural history, is thus described by 
Charlevoix, one of the earliest observers of the hahits of the beaver in 
North America ; " Elle est preaque ovale, 6paisse d'an ponoe, et longue 
d'nn pied. EDe est couverte d'une pean 6otullense dont les Joailles 
Hont hexagones, ont one demi Ugne d'fipaisseur, sur trois ou quatre 
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iignes de longueur, et sent appuySes ies unes snv ies autres commc 
toutes celles das poissons. Une pellicula trea delioate leur sert de 
fond, et elles y soni enchfiss^s de maniere, qu'on pent ais^ent les en 

s^parer apr^ la mort de I'aminal Tons le9 vuides de leurs bei- 

tiiDeus sont remplis d'une terre grasEe si bien appliqu^ qu'il n'y passe 
pas mie goule d'ean. C'est avec leuvs pattes que les Castors pre- 
parent oette terre, el leur queue ne leur sert pas seutemetit de truelle 
pour ma9onner, maJB encore d'auge pour voituret ea mortiec, oe qu'ils 
font en se trainant sur leurs pattes de derriere. Arriv^ au bord de 
I'eau, lis le prenneiit aveo les dents, et pour I'employec, ils se servent 
d'abord de lenTS patces, ensuite de leur queue." Charlevoix applies 
the happy term of " une petite Venise" to the habitations of a society 
of heavers. He says, that in their erection " les proportions sont lou- 
jours exftCtement gard^es. La rSgle et le compos sont dans I'fflil du 
grand meutre des arts et des saienoes. On a observS que !e o8t^ du 
oourant de l'ea,Q est toujours en tatus, et I'autre e&t& parfaitement S 
plomb. En un mot il seroit difficile a nos meilleurs ouvriers de rien 
liiire de plus solide et de plus regnlier." Both La Hontan and Charle- 
voix epeak of the " Castor terriers." " They are called by the savages 
' the idle or laay kind,' as being expelled by the other beavers from the 
kennels in -which these animals are lodged, beaauae they are unwilling 
to work. They make holes in the earth, like rahbits or foxes, and re- 
semble the other sort m their figure, except that the hair is rubbed off 
many parts of thtir body by their mhbing against the earth whenever 
they stir out from their holes." — La Hontan, p. 307. Charlevoix adds, 
"lis sont maigres, o'est la fruit de lenr paresse. Les Castors, on 
BiSvrcs d'Europe, tiennent plus de oemt-oi que des autres ; eji effet M. 
Lemery dit qu'ils se retirent dans les creux et dans les cavemes qni 
se ronoontrent sur les herds des rivieres surtont en Pologne. II y en 
a anssi en Allemagne le long de I'Ebre, et en France, sur le Rhone, 
I'Isere, et I'Oise. Ce qui est certain e'est que nous ne voyons point 
dans les Castors Butop^ens le merveilleux qui distingue si fort eenx 

du Canada Avant !a d&coavevte de VAmeiique on tnrave dans 

les onoiens litres des Chapeliers de Paris dea rfiglemens pour la febrique 
doB oliapeaux Bievres, or Bi^vre el Castor o'est absolnment !e raSme 
animal, mais soft que le Bi&vre Enri^ieen soit deuenu extremement 
rare, on que son poll n'eot pas la mSme bontfe que oeloi du Castor 

Araericain, on ne parle plus guSres que de ce dernier Leur 

poll est de deux sortes par tout le corps, except^ anx pattes, oa 11 n'y 
en a qu'un fort couet. Le plus grand est long de huit it dis lignea, il 
est rude, gros, luisant, et o'est oelui qui donne la coulenr a la bete. 
On n'en fait ancun usage. L'eratre poil est un duvet tres tin, fort 
6paia, long tout an plus d'un pouoe, et c'est celui qu'on met en (Buvre; 
on I'appelloit autrefois en Europe, Laine de Mosoovie." — Charlevoix, 
vol. v., p. 147. 

"In 1669 an attempt was made to employ the flis or down of the 
beaver in the mannfaoture of cloths, flannels, stockings. Much more 
wool, however, than flix was required, the hair of the beaver being so 
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short, and this prevented lliB maiiufactare being yeiy profitable. It 
floiu-islKwl for a. while, however, in aa establishment in the Faubourg 
St. Antoino, near Paris, but finally was given up on finding by esperi- 
enee that the stuffs lost their dje when wet, and that, when dry again, 
they were harsh and stiff as fella." — Rees's Cyclopedia, art. Beaver. 

" In Captain Lewis and Clarke's Travels to the Source of the Mis- 
souri," it is mentioned that '"the beavevs who have not been invaded 
here by the furrier are continaaliy altering the course of the river. 
They dam up the small chonnela of about twenty yards between the 
islands ; when they have effented this, their pond ere long beooraes 
filled with mnd and sand ; they then remove to another ; this is in like 
manner filled up ; and thus ike river, havmg its course obstructed, 
spreads on all sides, and outs the projecting points of lands inlj> islands." 
— Quarterly BevkiB, vol. xii., p. 346. 

Weld, mentions, in 1796, that "the indiscriminate slaughter of 
beavers had so much diminished their numbers that an annual deftcieiicy 
of 1S,000 beaver sMna had for some years been observed in the number 
brought to Montreal." — P- 551, 

"One day a gentleman, long resident in this country, espied five 
young beavers sporting in the water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, 
pushing one another oflj and playing a tbonsaiid interesting trioks. 
He approached softly, under cover of the hushes, and prepared to fire 
on the unsuspecting creatures ; but a nearer approach discovered to 
him such a sunilitnde between their gestures and the infantile caresses 
of his own children that he threw aside his gun," — Franklin's Journey 
to the Polar Sia, p. 91. 

" The proprietcr of one of the large quarries of gypsum on the Shu- 
benacadie showed me some wooden stakes, dog up a few days before 
by one of his laborers Irom a, considerable depth in a peat bog. His 
men were persuaded that tliey were artificially cut by a tool, and were 
the relics of aboriginal Indians ; but, having been a trapper of beavers 
in his younger days, he knew well that they owed their shape to the 
teeth of these creatures. We meet with the skulls and bones of bea- 
vers in the fens of Cambridgeshire, and elsewhere in England. May 
not some of the old tales of artificially cat wood, occurring at great 
depths in peats and morasses, which Imve puzzled many a learned an- 
tiquary, admit of the like explanation ?" — Lyeli's Travels ™ America, 
vol. ii., p. 229. 



No. XXXIX. 
" The Hudson's Bay Company is now the only survivor of the nu- 
merous exclnsive bodies, to which almost every branch of British trade 
was at one time subjected. The Northwest Company, after a long 
and fiirious contest, destructive alike to the mterests of both, and most 
demoralizing to the savage aborigines, were at length obhged to yield 
to their rivals ; and, in eonsoqnence of their overstrtdned exertions, they 
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became involved beyond theiv eapitai. They obtained in J831 an hon- 
orable capitulation On transferring all their property and means of 
influence the principal partners were admitted to shares in the Hud- 
son's Bav Company who took the inferior offioers into theiv service. 
Thoa these two concerns were uniled, vrith great advantage to the 
peace of the lur countiies and perhaps to tJie permanent interests of 
the tiade A gieat blank was indeed felt in the city where the part- 
ners had resided, and where, according to Washington Irvmg, they 
had held huge feasts and revels, such as aia described to have taken 
place in Highland castles. ' The hospitable magnates of Montreal, 
the lords of the lakes and forests, have passed awa.y,' and that city, as 
to the fur trade, has sunk to a subordinate station. 

" In the present case, there are some peculiar circumstances which 
plead strongly in favor of the monopoly exercised by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. For ejcample, their trade is carried on throughout 
vast regions, free from all control of law, and tenanted by savage races, 
who are easily prompted to deeds of violence. The straggle with the 
Northwest Company filled large tracts with outrage, often amounting 
to bloodshed. The article, too, by far the most prized by those tribes, 
and whiob, amid an eager rivalry, can not be prevented from coming 
into the market, is spirits, the inuuoderate use of which is productive 
of the most dreadful consequences. The company, by their present 
position, obtained the opportunity, of which they have most laudably 
availed themseivea, to withdraw it altogether as an object of trade, 
merely giving an occasional glass when the natives visit the factories. 
They have even prohibited it trom passing, nuder any pretext, to the 
northward of Cumberland House, on the Saskatchawan, so that all the 
settlements bey^ond form complete temperance societies. Another very 
importfuit specialty in their case consists in the nature of the commod- 
ities drawn from diis range of territory, namely, they are such as hu- 
man industry can not produce or multiply according to the demand. 
The wild animals, which aflord its staple of furs and skins, exist only 
in a luoited number, and being destined to give way m proportion as 
oolonization advances, will soon be thinned, or even utterly extermin- 
ated. Bands of individual hunters, with no permanent interest in the 
country, capture all they can reach, young and old indiscrimmately, 
without any regard to keeping up the breed. Thus the beaver, the 
jnost valuable of the flirred animals, has been nearly destroyed ui Up- 
per and Lower Canada, and much diminished in the districts beyond 
the Rooky Mountains, which are traversed by trapping parties from 
the States.. Ihtring ttie competition of the Northwest adventurers, a 
great part even of ths wooded countries suffered severely ; but since 
the Hudson's Bay Company obtained the entire control, they have care- 
fully nursed the various animals, removing their stations ironx the dis- 
tricts where they had become scarce, and prohibiting all wasteful and 
destructive modes of capture. It may be finally observed, tliat in this 
vast open territory the means of exoluding rivalry are so imperfect, 
thai withont good management and liberal dealing it would be impos- 
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sible to maintoiii their privilege. In fact, Mr. Irving admits, that by 
the legitimate application of large capital, by good organization, reg- 
ular transmission of supplies, with faithM and eiLLperietiood seTvanls, 
they liave oactiad all before them, even in the western territory, where 
they are exposed to a full competition from the Umted States. Sev- 
eral associations from tonce have made very active efforts to supplant 
or rival them, bnt without success." — Washington Irving's Adventures 
of Captain Bormevilk, vol. ii., p. 17, 19 ; voL iii., p. 267, S72 ; H. Mur- 
ray's British America, vol. iii., p. 83. 



No. XL. 

" Tills species of rattlesnake is most commonly tbiind between four 
aud five feet in length, and as thiok as the wrist of a large man. Its 
body approaches Vt a triangnlar form, the back bone rising higher than 
any otKer part of the animal. It is not with the leeth which tlie rattle- 
snake OSes for ordinary purposes that it strikes its enemy, but with two 
long, ovooked fangs in the upper jaw, which point down the throat. 
When about to use these fangs, it rears itself up as much aa possible, 
throws back its head, drops its under jaw, and, springing forward upon 
its tail, endeavors to hook itself, as it were, upon its enemy. In order 
to raise itself nptm its tail, it ooUs itself up previously in a spiral line, 
with the head in the middle. It can not spring further forward than 
aboat half its own length. The body of the rattlesnake, finely pulver- 
ized, after being dried to a cinder over the fire, and then infused in a 
certain portion of brandy, is said to be a never-fejling remedy agfunst 
the [henmatism. The liquor is taken inwardly, in the quantity (^ a 
wine-glassful at onoe about three times a day. It is said that one of 
the reasons why these oreatures are decreasing so much in the neigh- 
borhood of human habitations, is, that ihey are eaten by the pigs." — 
Sir G. Simpson's Jowmey romid the World, vol. i., p. 159; Weld, p. 
411. 

" The rattle is usually about half an inch in breadth, one quarter of 
an inch in Uiickness, and each joint about half an inch long. The joint 
consists of a number of little oases of a dry, homy substance, inclosed 
one within another ; and not only the outermost of these little eases 
artioulates with the outermost ease of the contiguous joint, bnt each 
case, even to the smallest one of all, at the inside, is connected by a 
sort of joint with the corresponding case in the next joint of the rattle. 
The little cases or shells lie very loosely within one another, and the 
noise proceeds from their dry and hard coats striking one against the 
oflier. It is said that the animal joins a fresh jomt to its rattle every 
year. Of this, however, I have great doubts ; for the largest snakes 
are frequently found to have the fewest joints to their rattles. A raed- 
ioa! gentleman m the neighborhood of Newmarket had a rattle in bis 
possessiou which contained no less ^lan thirty-two joints ; yet the snake 
from v^ch it was taken scarcely measured five feet. Rattlesnakes, 
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however, of Ihe siune Ui[vd, and in the same part of the country, have 
heaii found of a greatei leagth. with not more than, ten rattles." — Weld, 
p. 409. 

" Man or animals bitten by the rattlesnake expire in extreme agony ; 
the tongae swells to an enormous size, the blood tm'ns black, a.uA, all 
the extremities becoming cold, gangrene ensues, and is speedily suc- 
ceeded by death. The remedies in common use ave the Folygala sm- 
eca 01 Anstoloehia j«rp«ntana, employed sa a deoootion. Sometimes 
icanfication, or cauterizing the womid with a burning iron, if imme- 
diate in their apphcation, is attended with success. The Indians' fa- 
vorite lemedy is sucking the wound, which in a sUght bite is generally 
tncpeasful Mr. Catesby, by traveling muoU among the Indians, hwl 
fiequent oppoHonittes of seeing the direful eflects of the bite Inflicted 
by these snakes. He seems to consider that the success of any remedy 
Is owina; more to the force of nature or to the slightness of the bile 
than to any other cause. He h»s kaown persons bitten to survive 
without assistance for many hours; bat where a rattlesnake -with full 
force penetrates with his deadly fangs in1<3 a vein or artery, inevitable 
death ensues, and that, as he has often seen, in less than two minutes. 
The Indians, for this reason, know their destiny directly they are bit, and 
when tbej perceive it is mortal, apply no remedy, concluding all eiJbrts 
in vain. From experiments made in Carohna by Captain Hall, and 
related in the Philosophical Transactions, it appeais that a rattlesnake 
of about four feet long, being festened to a stake in the ground, bit 
three di^s, the first of which died in less than a quarter of a minut« ; 
the second, which was bitten a short time ailerward, in about two 
hours, in convulsions ; and the third, which was bitten about half an 
hour aflerward, showed the visible effects of the poison in about three 
hours, and died likewise. Four days after this, tuiother dog was bitten, 
whith died m half a minute ; and then another, which died in four min- 
utes. A eat which was bitten was found dead the next day. The 
experiments having been discontinued some time, from want of subjects, 
a common black-snake was procured, which was healthy and vigorous, 
and about three feet long. It was brought to the rattlesnake, when 
they bit each other, the black-snake bitting the rattlesnalte so as to 
make it bleed. They were then separated, and in leas than eight 
minutes the blaek-snaJre died, while the rattlesnake, on the contrary, 
showed no signs of indisposition, appearing as well bs before. Lastly, 
in order to try whether the rattlesnalte could poison itself, it was pro- 
voked to bite itself : the experiment succeeded, and the animal expired 
in less than twelve hours." — Rees's Cyclopadia, art. Crotaius. 

Charlevoix says that " La morsure du Serpent a Sonnettes est mor- 
telle, si on n'y r6ra6di6 sur-le-champ ; mais la Providence y a pourvu. 
Dmis tons les endroils, ou se rencontre ce dangereux reptile, il croit 
une plante ri laqnelle on a donnS Ic nom d'Herbe a Serpent a Sonnettes 
(Bidens Canadensis) et dont la racine est un antidote si5r centre le venin 

de oet animal II est rare que le serpent ^ sonnettes attaque 

les passans qni Be Ini cberchent point nnire. J'eu ai en un a mes pieds 
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qui em assuiement plus da peur qne moi, our je iie I'aperfus que quand 
il fviyoit." — Charlevois, vol. v., p. 335. 

" Aicbdeacon Bnrnal:^ was told by a planter in Virginia that he liad 
one dftj provoked « rattlesnake to such a degree as to inalie it strike 
a small vine which grew close by, and the vine presently drooped and 
died." — Burnaby's TVaveli in North America, in Pinkerton, vol, xiii, 
p. 724. 

" The rattlesnake has two fengs, whioli are concealed in a sheath, 
one at each side of tJieupper jaw. They are oncved in iheir shape, 
and their point is as sharp as that of a common needle. They are 
hollow in the center, and the roots of the fangs are connected with the 
poison bi^. These reptiles generally use only one fang at a time, 
and when they do use it, they seize with thair jnouth the part which 
tliey intend to po^on, then perforate it deeply with the fang. At this 
moment the bag contracts, and the deleterioas fluid, which has sneh 
an enmity to the blood, is injected into the yery bottom of the wound, 
through a small aperture in the under part of the fang, at a short dis- 
tance from the sharp point Having effected his purpose, he withdraws 
(he instrument, and leaves his victim to his fate. He does not seem to 
feel pain at the moment, and generally for the first five minutes he ap- 
pears to be perfectly well. At the end of this period, however, the 
ears begin to droop ; he seems giddy and nneasy ; the lower extecemities 
soon lose their power ; he falls on the ground ; ills pupils dilate ; slight 
convulsions eome on ; and the animal dies, generally, in about fifteen 
minutes from the time that the poison had heen injected into the wound. 
When we examine the part immediately after death, we find that the 
poison has completely destroyed the red color of the blood ; and not 
only of this, but for two inches all round the puncture, the muscular 
fibers, and even the cellular subatanoe, are as black as if they had been 
for hours in a state of complete mortjfioatian. When the muriate of 
soda (common salt) is immediately apphed to the wound, it is a com- 
plete antidote. When an Indian is bitten by a snake, he apphes a lig- 
ature above the part, and scarifies the wound to the very bottom ; he 
then stuffs it with common salt, and after this it soon heals, without 
producing any effect on the general system. (The hgattu-e may bo 
the efficacious remedy, intercepting the current of blood to the heart, 
and consequently preventing the action of the poison npon that vital 
oi^an.) A rabbit, under the influence of the rattlesnake poison, has 
been seen to drink a saturated solution of muriate of soda and soon 
recover, i^ile healthy rabbits would not taste a drop of the same salme 
water." — Stevens's Observations on the Properties of the Blood, p. 137, 
316. 

"I was with the Hon. Esquire Boyle when he made certidn exper- 
iments of curing the bite of vipers with certain East India snake-stonea, 
that were sent liim hj King James 11., purposely to liave him try their 
virtire and efficacy. For that end he got some brisk vipers, and made 
them bite certain pullets ; he applied nothing to one of the pullets, and 
it died within three mmutes and a half; hut I ftiink they all recovered 
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to wliom lie applied tlie snake-slones, Ihough Ihsy turned wouderful 
pale, their comba diiioped Imraediatelj, and the nest morning all their 
flesh was turned green to a wondor ; nevertheless, they recovered by 
degrees." — Miscellanea Curiosa, vol. iii., p, 345. 



No. XLI. 

"It is an unqnestjonahle fact, that the copper-colored man can not 
endure the spread of European oiviiization in his neighborhood, but 
perishes in its atmosphere, without suflering from ardent spirits, epi- 
demiea, or war, as if touched by a poisonous hreath." Tlius writes 
Mr. Foeppig, a Gertaatt naturalist, who tias resided for some years in 
South Ainerioa ; and he proceeds to compaie the substitution of the one 
race for the other, vfith the destruction of the first growth of low veg- 
etation in the recently-formed islands of the Paoiflo by the vigorous 
crop of forest trees which succeeds it. — Encydopiedia of Era and 
Graber, art. Indici. 

Thus also writes the philosophical traveler, Mr, Darwin : " Besides 
several evident causes oE deslruotion, there appears to be some more 
mysterious ageuoy at work. Wherever the European has trod, death 
seems to porsue the aboriginal. We may look to the wide extent of 
the Americas, Polynesia, the Cape of Good Hope, ajid Australia, and 
we shall tini Hie same result. Nor is it the white man alone that thus 
acts the destroyer. The Polynesian of Malay extraction has, in parts 
of the East Indian Archipelago, thus driven before bim the dark-colored 
native. The varieties of man seem to act upon each other in the same 
way as different species of anunals, the stronger always estirpating 
the weaker. It was melancholy at New Zealand to hear the fine, en- 
ergetio natives saying, ' They knew the land was doomed U> pass from 
their children,' " 

Sir Richard Bourke writes thus to Lord Glenelg respecting New 
Zealand (1837) : "Disease and death prevail even among those natives 
who, by their adherence to the missionaries, have received only benefit 
from the English connection, and even the veiy oiiildcen, who are 
reared mider the core of the missionaries, are swept off in a ratio which 
promises, at no very distant period, to leave the oountiy destitute of a 
single aboriginal inhabitant. The natives are perfectly sensible of this 
decrease, and when they contrast their own condition with that of the 
English families, they conceive that the God of the English is remov- 
ing the aborigmal udiabitants to make room for them ; and it appears 
t« me that this unpressiim has produced among them a very general 
unh^pmess and indifierence to Ufe," 

Sir Francis Head justified the sweepuig measures of removal* con- 

wera peisuntoi to relinquiah them, and migrate to a large ialsna (MeniWnliD) on 
(o these Intelligent sod simple minded people, is to remora «nd !oiBlS tliem ds much 
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templated during his ailiaiQistrtttion of Canada., by assevting his helieC 
in tlie same mysteiious eect^ty of the aboriginals' extirpation. " We 
may as well endeavor to make the setting sun stand still on the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains, as attempt to arrest the final extennination 
of the Indian race." — See Merivale's I^ctwei on CoUmization, No. 19 
(delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, 1840, and 1841), 
in which he objects to the truth of the facts on which the above slale- 
raents are founded, in so far as they are supposed to involve any mys- 
terious influence of the white over the eopper-colored races. " Perhaps 
I may venture to attribute some of the coloring (of the foregoing state- 
ments) to that taste for Gmoiful analt^iea, and speculations partaking 
-if the mysterious, in which natural phUosophers are apt to indulge 
when they apply their knowledge to subjects not immediately within 
beir province. When we find one race of animals, or one class of 
regetation, extirpating another, there is nothing inexplicable in the 
racoession o! cause and effect. The stronger destroys the weaker by 
latora! agencies : animals become the prey of newly-imported mdig- 
enoua ones, or their food is destroyed by the multiplication of the latter : 
the seeds of one olaas of vegetables can not spruig where ft stronger 
growth has established itself and so forth. What is there in tliese or 
similar prooesses analogous to the supposed mysterious inftuence of the 
mere contact of one femily of the human race upon another 9 If it be 
true that the mere presence of a white population is suihcient to cause 
the Red Indians or the Polynesians to dwindle and decay, without any 
assignable agency of the one or the other, it must be confessed that 
this is an anomaly in the laws of Providence otterly unexplained by all 
our previous knowledge, wholly at variance with all the other laws by 
which animal life and human society are governed." — Vol. ii., p. 206. 



No, XLII. 

" The small-pox proves almost always fatal to the Red Indian, his 
hardened skin preventing the appearance of the eruption. In Abyssinia, 
where this dreadful disease is supposed to have originated, when any 
person is seized with it, the neighbors surroundthe house-and set it on 
fire, consmning it with its miserable inhabitants. The American In- 
dijuis regard the contagion withalmost as much horror. The Mahas 
had been a powerful end warlike tribe tiU now, when they saw their 
strength wasted by a malady which they could neither resist nor pre- 
vent ; they became frantic ; they set fire to Aeir vilit^e, and many of 
them killed their wives and children, to spare them the sufferings of 
disease, and that they might all go together to the land of souls."— 
Lewis and Clarke's 'D-aveta to the Source of the Missouri. 
SB poBHble from nil cOmmBnicBlioQ with Ihe wUles."— Rrfiwis, 1839, p. 145. Thcaa 
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Lambert says, "Many nations have been totallj exterminated by 
the small-pox. When I was in Canada in the spring of 1 BOS, a village 
of Mississagas, refilling near Kingston, was nearly depopulated by tlie 
small-pox ; not niore than twenty escaped of five hundred.' ' 

"Repeated eftbris have been made, and so far, generally, as the 
tribes have evet' had the disease (or, at all events, within ihe recellee- 
tion of those who are now hving in the tribes) , the government agents 
(of the United States) have suooeeded in Introducing vaocinatlon as a 
protection ; but among the tribes in their wUd state, who have not yet 
suiiered from the disease, very little success has been met with in l^e 
attempt to protect them, on aooount of their saperstiiions, ■ft'hieh have 
geneially resisted all attempts to introduce vaccination. While I was 
oa the Upper Missouri, several surgeons were sent into the country 
"with the Indian agents, where I several tinies saw the attempt made 
without success. They have perfect eonfidenoe in the skill of their 
own physioiaus, until the disease has made one slaughter iu their tribe, 
and then, having seen white men among them protected hy it, they are 
disposed to receive it, before which they can not believe IlKit so minute 
a puncture in the arm is going to protect them &om so fatal a disease ', 
and as they see white inen so earnestly ui^iiig it, they decide that it 
must be some new triok of the pate faces, by which they are to gain 
some new advantage over them, and they stubbornly and suoeessfnily 
resist it."— Catlin, vol. il., p. 258. 

From the aooounts brought to New York in the fall of 1838 by 
Messrs. M'Kenzie, Mitohell, and ofhera, from the Upper Missouri, and 
with whom I conversed on the subject, it seems that in the summer of 
that year the smaU-pox was accidentally introduced among the Man- 
dans by the fur traders, and that in the course of two months they all 
perished except some thirty or forty, who were taken as slaves by the 
Kiocarees, an enemy living two hundred miles below them, and who 
worked up and took possession of their vilh^e soon after their calamity, 
taking up their residence in it, it being a better built village than their 
' owU ; and from the lips of one of the traders v ' ' ' 
arrived from there, I had the following account 
in whose destcaction was the final te 

'.' ' The Ricoarees,' he said, ' had taken pi 
the disease had subsided, and,'after Jiving sc 
tacked by a large party of their enemies, the Sioux, and while fighting 
desperately in resistance, in which the Mandan prisoners had taken an 
active part, the latter had concerted a plan for their own destruction, 
which was effected by their simultaneously running through the pickets 
on to the prairie, calling out to the Sious (both men and women) to kill 
them, "that they were Rioearee dogs, that their friends were aM dead, 
and they did not wish to live;" that they here wielded their weapons 
as desperately as they could, to exoite the fory ot their enemy, and, that 
they were thus out to pieces and destroyed.' 
■ "The accounts given by two or three white men, who were among 
Vol. 11 O 
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the Maudans during the ag f hi f 1 tf di ise, ale most ap- 
palling, and aotnaljy too beai 1 d di to be recorded. 
The disease was introdu -i to 1 ) by h Far Company's 
steamer from St. Louis, wh h h d f h w sick with the 
disease when it approach d h Uppe Mis. nd imprudently 
stopped to trade at the M d il g wh h w the bank ot the 
river, where the oliiefs a d 1 n. w U d me on hoard, by 
which means the disease got ashore. 

"I am oonatrained to believe that the gentlemen in ohaige of the 
steamer did not believe it to be the small-pox ; foe if they had known 
it to tie saoli, I oan not conoeive of such imprndenoe as regarded iheir 
own interests in the country, aa well as the fate of these poor people, 
by allowing their boat to advance into the country nnder suoh ciroum- 
stanees, 

" It seems that the Mandans were surrounded by several war parties 
of their more pawerful enemies, the Sioux, at that unlucky lime, and 
they could not, therefore, disperse i^xwi the plains, by which many of 
them could have been saved ; and they were necessarily inclosed within 
the pickets of the village, where the disease in a few days became so 
very malignant, that death ensued in a few hours after ite attacks ; and 
so slight were their hopes vrtien they were attaoked, that nearly half 
of them destroyed themselves with tiieu: knives, with their guns, and 
by dashing their brains out by leaping head foremost from a thirty-foot 
ledge of rooks in front of their village. The first symptom of the dis- 
ease was a rapid swelling of tlw body, and so veiy virulent had it be- 
ooma, that very many died in two or three hours atier their attack, and 
that ill many cases without the appearance of the disease upon the skb. 
Utter dismay seemed to possess all classes and all ages, and they gave 
diemseivea up in despair as entirely lost. There was but one eontinnal 
crying and honking, and praying to the Great Spirit for his protection, 
during the nights and days ; and there being bnt few living, and those 
in too appalling despair, nobody thought of bnrying the dead, whose 
bodies, whole families together, wero tell in horrid and loathsome piles 
in their own wigwams, with a few buffalo robes, &c., thrown over 
them, theie to decay, and be devoured by their own dogs. That such 
a proportion of their community as that above mentioned shonld have 
perished in so short a time, seeois yet to the reader an unaccountable 
tlung ; but, in addition to the causes Just mentioned, it must be borne 
in n^nd that this frightful disease is every where far more fatal among 
the native than in civilized, population, which may be owing to some 
extraordinary susceptibiUty, oj', I think, more prokibly, to the exposed . 
lives they jive, leading more directly to fatal conseciuences. In this, 
as in most of their diseases, they ignorantly and imprudently plunge 
into the coldest water mlule in the highest state of fever, and often die 
before they have the power to get onl. 

" Some have attributed the unexampled fatality of tli;s disease among 
the Indians to the &ot of their living entu-ely on animal food ; bnt so 
important a subject for investigation I must leave for sounder judgments 
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than mine to detide. They are a people whose coostilutions and habits 
of life enable them most certainly to meet mtst of iM ills with less 
dread, and with decidedly greater success, thwi Ihey are met in civil- 
ized communities ; and I would not dare to decide that ibeir simple 
meat diet was the cause of their fatal exposmre to one frightful disease, 
when I am decidedly of opinion that it has been the canse of their ex- 
emption and protection from another, almost equally destructive, and, 
like the former, of civilized iutroduotion. 

" During the season of the ravages of the Asiatic cholera, which 
swept over the greater part of the Western country and tho Indian 
frontier, I was a traveler through those regions, ajid was able to wit- 
ness its eHeots ; and I learned from what I saw, as well as from what 
I have heard in other parts since that time, that it traveled to and over 
the frontiers, carrying dismay and death among the tribes on the bord- 
ers m many cases, so far as they had adopted the civilized modes of 
life, with its dissipations, using vegetable food and sait ; but wheiever 
it came to the tribes living exclusively on meat, and that without the 
use of salt, its progress was suddenly stopped. I mention this as a 
gnbject which I looked upon as important to science, and therefore one 
on which I made careful inquiries ; and, so far as 1 have learned, along 
that part of the frontier over which I have since passed, I have, to ray 
satisfaction, ascertained that such became the utmost hmita of this fatcil 
disease in its travel to the west, unless where it might have followed 
smne of the routes of the Sir traders, who, of.coorse, have introduced 
the modes of civilized hfe. 

" From the trader who was present at the destmotion of the Man- 
dans I had many most wonderful mcldents of this dreadful scene, but I 
dread to recite them. Among them, however, there is one that I wast 
briefly describe, relative to the death of that noble gentkman, of whom 
I have already siud so much, and to whom I became so much attached, 
Mah-to^o-pa, or ' the Four Bears.' This fine fellow sat in his wig- 
wam and watched every one of his family die about him, bis wives and 
his little children, after he had recovered from the disease himself, when 
he wtdked out round the village, and wept over the final destmction of 
his tribe ; his braves and warriors, whose sinewy arms alone he could 
depend on for a continuance of their existence,' all laid low ; when he 
came back to his lodge, where he carried bis whole family in a pile, 
with' a namber of robes, and wrapping another around himself, went 
out upon a hill at a little distance, where he laid several days, despite 
all the solicitations of the traders, resolved to etarm himself to death. 
He remained there tjll the siKth day, when he had just strength enough 
to creep back to the village, when he entered the horrid gloom of bis 
own wigwam, and, laying his body alongside of the group of his family, 
drew his robe over him, and died on the ninth day of his fatal absti- 

" So have perished the friendly and hospitable Mandang, from the 
best accounts I could get ; and although it may be possible tliat some 
few individuals may yet be remaining, I think it is not probable ; and 
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one thing is certain, even if sacli be the ense, ibaX, as a iialion, the 
Mwidans are extinct, having no longer an esislenoe. 

" There is yet a melancholy part of the tale to be told, relating to 
the ravages of this frightful disease in that oountrj on the same ooca- 
sion, as it spread to other oontiguons tribes, to the Minatacrees, the 
Knisteneatix, the Blackfeet, the Chayennes, and Grows, among whom 
25,000 perished in the coarse of four or five months, which most ap- 
palling fEiota I got &om Major Pilchec, now Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at St, Lonis, from Mr. M'Kenzie, and others." — Catlin's Amer- 
ican /mKans, vol. ii., p, 357. 



No, XLIII. 

"In man the coloring matter seems to be deposited in the deimoldal 
system by the roots or the buibs of the hair,* and all sound observa- 
tions prove that the skin varies in color from the action of external 
stimuli on individuals, and is not hereditary, in the whole race. The 
Eskimoes of Greenland, and the Laplanders, are tanned by the infln- 
ence of the air, bnt their children are bom white. We will not decide 
on the changes which Nature may pfoduoe in a space of time, exceed- 
ing all historical traditions. Eeason stops shrart in these matters when 
no longer under the guidance of experience and analogy. The nations 
that have a white skin begin their cosmogony by white men ; accord- 
ing to them, the negroes and all lawny people have been blackened or 
embrowned by the excessive heat of the sun. This theory, adopted by 
the Greeks, though not without contradiction (Onesicritus apnd Strabon, 
lib. XV., p. 983), has been propagated even to our own times. Buifon 
has repeated, in prose, what Theodeeles had expressed in verso two 
thousand years before, ' that tbe nations wear the livery of the climate 
they inhabit.' If history had been written by black nations, they would 
have maintained what even Europeans have recently advanced (Ptich- 

* According to tbe IhtereelJQg reaearclieB of Mr. Gaulljer» on Sib Or^anixaHoa rtf 
iAb HfEWitb Skin, p. 57.' John Hunter obsetvos, that In several anlmab, the coloi'a- 
Hon of the hatr ia Indspendeilt of diet of Ihe ekln. 

He Btetes Uiat the prosiinate canse of Uio dark color of the IntegnmEnta ia an abuni 
anoe of carbon, secreted by the sMa witii hydrogen, preclpitnred and fised In tho 

If Voltahre le to be believed, no welMnfbrmed person formerly pBBeed by Lejden 
without seeing a part of the black membrane (the reticulum mucoaum) of a negro, 
dieeected by Uie celebrated Ruyeell. Their error is, however, now universally ad* 

of epidermis, the inner anrface of which is b^ngcondnuallyrenewectAE Ibe exterior 

peara, either in &e fmi' or the dark-skinned races, the peciiliai- hue of tbe latter de. 
pending upon Hie presence of coloring matter in tlie cells of the epidermis Itself. 
Color, therefore, ia not eten bM» dtqi, for it does not reach tbe troo akin, beiog en- 
tirely confine^ to the epidero^ or scarf aMn. 
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Bii's JReiiarches into the Phytical Hiitory of Man, 1813), p. 233, 239, 
thai man was originally black, or of a very tawny color, (uid that he 
. has whitened in some races from the efieet of oiviliEation ^d progress- 
ive debilitation, as animals in a state of d<nnestioation pass from doJ'k 
to lighter colors. I shall here cite the authority of Dlloa. This learned 
man lias seen the Indiana of Chili, of the Andes, of Peru, of the burning 
coasts of Panama, aiid those of Louisiana, situated tinder the nortlieni 
temperate aone. He had the good fortune to live at a time when the- 
ories were less numerous, and, like me, he was struck at seeing the 
native under the iine as much bronzed as brown, in the cold climate 
of the CotdillerBs Bs in the plains. Where difFereiioes of color are ob- 
served, they depend on the race." — Humboldt's Personal Narrative, 
vol. iii., p. 298. 



No. XLIV. 

"The Indian anrl the negro races, botb fated, as it seems, to yield 
the supremacy to the ichiies, present in every other particular a curious 
contrast 1o each other. The red man appears to have received from 
nature every quahty which obntribulca to greatness, except — I have 
no other word foe it — tamabiHty ; he has shown in many remarkable 
instances intellectual capacity, talents for government, eloquence, en- 
ergy, and self-command There is something noble and strik- 
ing — Hsomething that commands respect and admiration, in the Indian 
character, irreconcilable though it be with advanced civilization and the 
operation of Cbrbtian inflnenoes. The negro, on the contrary, has pre- 
cisely what the Indian want! ; he -is a domestic animal. ...... The 

ImKan avoids his conqueror ; the negro bows at his feet. The Indian 
loves the independence and privations of his solitude better than all the 
fleah-pols of Egypt ; the negro, tf left to himself, is helpless and miser- 
able ; he must have socielj and sensual pleasures ; if he be allowed to 
eat and drink well, to dance, to sing, and to make love, he seems lo 
have no further or higher aspirations, and lo care nothing for the deg- 
radation of his race. With the single esaeption of Toussaint, 1 know 
no instance of a negro distinguishing himself in politics, or arras, or 
letters; Mid though I make every allowance for the diffloulties and ob- 
stacles to his doing so which his situation imposes mi him, I can not 
allow that these account for the fact that, notwitfistanding the excellent 
education which many negroes receive, and the stimidus afibrded by 
constant mtercourse with whites, not one of them has yet, either here 
or in die West Indies, with the above-named exception, taken the lead 
Eunong his countrymen, or made a name for himself. And this natural 
superiority of the Indian is, perhaps nnconsciously, recognized and il- 
lustrated in a singular manner by the white man, in the different feel- 
ings which he exhibits upon the subject of amalgamation with the two 
races. Some of the best families in the United Stales ai-e pratid to 
trace their oi-igin to Indian chiefe (e. g., the Rudolphs of Virginia 
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boast that they came of the lineage of Powhatan) ; and I have myself 
met with half-breeds who were considered (and most justly) in every 
respent equal in estimation with fnll-biooded whiles. It is needless to 
observe, theX with respect to the negroes, tlie precise converse is the 
oase. Cateris paribus, we seem naturally to receive the red man as 
our equal." — Godley's Letters from America, vol, i,, p. 153. 



No. XL¥. 

"These islands were partly discovered by Behring in 174!, and the 
rest at several periods since his time. The most oonsiderablo of them 
amount to forty in nrnnljer, and they may be justly considered as a 
branch of the Kamtakadole Mornitsdns continned in the sea. The three 
small islands, known by the names of Attak, Shemyo, and Semitshl, 
with a few odiers, were denommated by the Kussiaiis Aleut skie Ostrova, 
because a bold rook in the language of these parts is called ' Aleut.' 
In the seqnel this name was esteuded to the whole chain, though a 
part of it is named the Andreanofiskoi, and the rest, lying further toward 
America, the Fox Islands. The survey of these ishuids, more anciently 
discovered by the Russians, and of the adjacent parts of the two conti- 
nents, was made by Captain Cook in his third voyage, in 1778. If 
the Russians, then, can deservedly claim the priority of the discovery, 
no one can withhold from the adventurous and persevering Captain 
Cook the glory and the merit of having fixed the distance of the two 
contmenis and their respective extent, to the east ibr Asia, and to the 
west for North America." — Rees's Cydopadia, art. Aleutian Islands. 



No. XL VI. 

" Almost every where in the New World we recognise a multiplioity 
of forms and tenses in the verb, an artificial industry to indicate before- 
hand, either by infiection of the personal pronomis, which form the term- 
inations of the verb, or by an intercalated sjtfftc, the nature and the re- 
lotion of its object and its subject, and to distinguish whether the object 
be animate <fc inanimate, of the masonUne or the feminine gender, sim- 
ple, or in complex number. This mukiphoity oharaoterizes the rndest 
American languages. Astarloa reckons, in like m^iner, in the gram- 
matical system of the Bisoayan, 206 forms of the verb. Strange con- 
formily in the stmctnte of languages among races of men so different, 
and on spots so distant. 

"Those languages, the principal tendency of which is inflection, 
excite less the curiosity of the vulgar than those which seem fonned 
by aggregation. In the first, the elements of which words are com- 
posed, and which are generally reduced to a few letters, are no longer 
distinguished. These elements, when isolated, exhibit no meaning ; 
the whole is assimilated and miied together. The American lan- 
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guages, on the contrary, are Uke campHoated machines, the wheels of 
which are exposed. The artifloe is visible — I mean the industrious 
mechanism of their oonatruotion. We seem to be present at their forra- 
ation, and we should slate them to be of very recent origin, if we did 
not recollect that the human mind follows impertm'bably an impulse 
ODoe given ; that nations enlarge, improve, and repair the graimnaticol 
edifice of their language according to a plan already determined ; 
finally, that there are conntries where the languages of all the Institu- 
tions and the arts have remained stereotyped, as it were, during the 
lapse of ages. The highest degree of intelleotnal development has 
been hitherto found among nations which belong to the Indian and Pe- 
lasgio branch. The langut^es, formed principally by aggregation, 
seem themselves to oppose obstacles to the improvement of the mind. 
They are, in fact, unfurnished witli that rapid movement, that interior 
life, to which the inflection of the root is favorable, and whioh gives so 
many charms to works of the imagination. Let us not, however, for- 
get that a people celebrated in the remotest antiquity, from whom the 
Greeks themselves borrowed knowledge, had perhaps a language, the 
conslruotion of which recalls involuntarily that of the langut^e of 
America. Whltt a scaBblding of little monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
forms is added to the vech and to the substantive in the Coptic lan- 
guage I" — Humboldt's Personal Narrative, vol. iii., p. 273. 

In his "Researches," Humboldt observes: "We find in the New 
Continent languages, some of which, as the Greenland, the Cora, the 
Tamanac, the Totonac, and the Quichua {Archiv. faar Ethnograpkie, 
b. i., s. 345 i Taters, s. 206), display a richness of grammatical forms 
which we trace nowhere in the Old World, except at Congo, and among 
the Biscayans, who were the remains of the ancient Cantahrians. Bat, 
amid these marks of civilization (referring to the Aztec nation), and 
this progressive perfection of language, it is remarkable that no people 
of America had attained that analysis of sounds whioh leads to the most 
admirable, we might almost say the most miraculous of all inventions, 
an alphabet. We are led to think that the progressive perfection of 
symboUo signs, and the facility with which objects are painted, had 
prevented the introduction of letters . . . .not the ease in Egypt." 

Chateaubriand says that the Jesuits have left important works rela- 
tive to the language of the Canadian savage. Father Chaumont, who 
had lived fifty years among the Hurons, composed a grammar of their 
langnage. To Father Basics, who spent ten years in an Abenakis 
village, we are indebted for valimble documents. A French and Iro- 
quois dictionary — a new treasure for philologists — is finished. There 
is also a manuscript dictionary — Iroqnois and English — but^ unluckily, 
the first volome is lost. 

"Les trois langues, Huronne, Algonquine et Siou sont les Inngues 
meres da Canaila. lis ont tons les cavactSres des langues primitives, 
et il est certain qu'elles n'ont pas une origine commune. La seule 
prononoiatioii sufftsoit pour le pronom. Le Siou sifle en parlant, Is 
Huron n'a point de letlre labiale, qu'il ne sfauroit prononcer, pavle du 
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gosior et nspiie preaque toutea !efi syllabas ; 1' Algonquin prononce aveo 
plus ie douceur, et pirle plus naturellement. Je n'ai pu cien apprendre 
do partioulier ie la premiere de cos trois langaes ; mats nos anoiens 
missionnaires oat beauooup travaill6 sur les deus autres, et sor les 
prinoipales de lears diftleclos : Toioi ce que j'en aia oui dire anx plus 
habiles. 

"La langue Huronne eat d'une abondance, d'une finergie, et d'uiie 
noblesse, qu'on ne trouve peut-£tre rfunies dans anoune dea ploH belles, 
qne noas connoissons, et eeus, it qui el!e est propre, quoiqn'ils ne soieiit 
plus qu'nne poign^e d'homniea, ont encore dans i'ame une Slev^ion, 
qui s'aocoide Men mieux aveo la majestfi de leur langage, qu'avec Ie 
Irist* Stat, ou ils sont rSduits. Qnelqaes nns ont era y tronver des 
reports avec VKihtea; d'antrea en plus grand nombre ont prglendu 
qa'elle avoit la mSme origiiie que oelle des Greca ; mals rien n'eat plus 
frivole que les prenves, qn'ila en appovlent. La laiigue Algonquine 
n'a pas autant de force, qne la Huronne, mais elle a plus de doaoeiir 
et d'gl^gance. Tontes deux ont une rioheSse d'expreaaions, une uarietg 
de tones, une propviSt^ de termea, una rSgularit^, qui Stonnent : mais 
06 qui sucprend encore davfuitage, e'est que parnii des Barbares qu'on 
ne Toit point s'Stndier a bien parler, et qui n'out jamais eu I'usage de 
I'fioriture, il ne a'introdmt point un raauvais mot, un terme irapropre, 
une construction vioieuse, et qvje lea enfans memes en oonBerrent, 
jusque dans Ie diacours famQier, toute la piiretS. D'ailleurs, la ma- 
ni^re dont Qa animent tout se qu'ils disent, ne laiase auoun lieu de 
doutev qui ne oomprennenl toute la valeur de leur expressions, et toute 
la beaute de leur langue. Dans Ie Huron tout se conjugue ; un certain 
artifice, que je ne vous expliquerois pas bien, y fait distinguer des verbes, 
les noms, les pronoms, lea adverbes, &c. Lea verbes simples ont une 
double oonjugfuson, I'une absolue, I'autte cSciproque. Les troisiSmes 
personnes ont ies deux genres, oar il n'y en a que deux dans oes lan- 
gues ; it sjavoir, Ie genre noble, et Ie genre ignoble. Pour oe qui est 
des nombres et des fems, on y trouTe ies memos differenoea que diuia 
Ie Greo. Par exemple, pour raoontei- un voy^e, on a'exprime autre- 
ment si on la fait par terre, on si on I'a fait par eau. Lea verbea oc- 
tifs se nmlitpiient autaut de fois, qu'il y a de choses, qui tombent sous 
leur action ; eomme Ie verbs, qui signifie Manger, varie autant de fais, 
qu'il J a de ohoses ooroestibles. L'aotion s'exprime autrement a 1'6- 
gard d'une chose inanim^e : ainsi voir an homtne, et voir tme pierre, ce 
sont denx verbes. Se serrir d'une ohoae, qui appartient a oelui qui 
s'eii serl, on a oelui a qui on parle, ce sont aulant de verbes diSSrens. 

" II y a qnelque chose de tout oela dans la langue Algonquine, mais 
la mauiere n'en est paa la meme, et je ne suia nullemerit eu Stat de 
voua en instniiro. Cependant, madarae, si du peu, qoe je viens de 
vous dire, il a'eusnit que la richesse et la variStS de oes langues lea 
rendent extr6mement diflioiles a apprendre, la disette et la sterilitS ou 
elles sont tombeea ne causent paa un moindre emharraa. Car, comme 
les peuples, quand nous avons commencS a les frequenter, ignoroient 
preaque tout ce dont ilg n'avoient paa I'usagB, ou qni ne tomboit pas 
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sous leura scus, ils manqaoient de termes pour les exprimer, ou les 
avoicnt laissS tomber dans I'oubli." — Charlevoix, tora. v., p. 288. 

The yaciety of dialects proves the little oommnnication held between 
tho different tribes of savages, a necessary consequence of then: living 
by the chase, and reqniiing CKteasive hniiling-groandB. 

" We need only," says Aoosta {De Propur. Indorum SaM.), "ciobs 
:) valley for hearing another jargon." 



No, XL VII. 

" The following are the results of the most recent researches on the 
lines of fnrtifioations, and the tnmuli foond between the Rocky Moont- 
ains and the chain of the Allegnnies. The fortifications chiefly oc- 
cupy the space between the gret^ lakes of Canada, the Mississippi 
and the Ohio, irom the fourty-fovirth to the thirty-ninth degree of lati- 
tude. Those which advance most toward the northeast are on the 
Black Hiver, one of tlie tribatary streams of Lake Ontario, The most 
remarkable ancient fortifications in the State of Ohio are, 1st. Newark, 
ft very regiilar octagon, centring an area of 32 Bores, and oonneoted 
with a circular ciroumvaliation of 1 6 aores ; the eight great doors of 
the octagon are defended by eight works placed before each opening. 
2d. Perryvale County, numerous walls, not in clay, but stone. 3d. 
Marietta, two great sqiutres with twelve doors ; the walls of earth are 
31 feet high, ^d 42 feet at their base. 4th. Circleviile, a square 
with eight doors, and eight small works for their defense connected 
with a circular fort, surrounded by two walls and a moat. 5th, Point 
Creek, at the confluence of the Soioto and the Ohio; the fortifications 
are partly irregular ; one of them cont^ns 62 acres. 6th. Poctsmoath, 
opposite Aiesandria; vast ruins, disposed an parallel lines, denote that 
this spot heretofore contained a numerous population. 7th, Little Mi- 
ami and Cincinnati, a wall of 7 feet high and 6300 toises long. All 
these square forts ace placed as exactly to the east as the Egyptian 
and Mesioan pyramids ; when the foils have only one opening, it is 
directed toward the rising sun. The walls of these lines of fortifloa- 
tion are most frequently of earth, but two miles from Chilicothe, in the 
Slate of Ohio, we And a wall consaueted in stone, from 13 to 15 feet 
high, and from 5 to 8 feet thick, forming an inclosure of 80 aores. It 
is not yet precisely known how far those works extend to the west, 
along the ooucae of the Missouri and the Kiver La Plata; but they are 
not found on the north of the Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Michigan, neither, 
do they pass the chain of the Alleganies. Some chcumvallations dis- 
covered on the bants of the Chenango, near Oxford, in the State of 
New York, may be considered as a very remarkable eioeptjon. We 
must not confound these military moonments with the mounds or (»- 
nmli ooutMning thousands of skeletons of a stunted race of men, scarcely 
5 feet high. These mounds morease in iiainber from the north toward 
the sDBih ; Mr, Braokenridge thinks there we nearly 3000 tunrnli, from 
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20 lo 100 feet high batwpen tl n n outl of the Ohio, the lUmois, the 
Missouri, and the Rio San FrantiSLO an 1 that the number of skeletons 
they contain indicate how ooiuiderable must have been the population 
hereeofoFe of those oountiie= These monmnents, considered as the 
places of sepultme of great (.tmrnimes, are most frequently situated at 
the oonHnence of rivers and on the most favorable pointa for trade. 
The base of the tumuli is lound, or ol an oval form ; they are generally 
of a conical form, and sometimes flattened at the suituttit, as if intended 
to serve for sacrifices, or other ceremonies to be seen by a great mass' 
of people at once. Some of these monnments are two or three stories 
high, and resemble in tlieir form the Mexican Teocallis, and the pyra- 
mids yntb steps of Egypt and Western Asia. Some of the tumuli are 
constructed of earth, and some of stones heaped together. Hatchets 
have been found on tUem, together with painted pottery, vases, and 
ornamenes of brass, a little iron, silver in plates (near Marietta), and 
perhaps gold (near Chihoothe) . Some of these mounds are only a few 
feet high, and are placed at the center or in the neighborhood of the 
circular ciroumvallations ; they were either tribunes for horang;uing the 
assembled people, or places of sacrifice, and where they are only from 
20 to 25 feet high, they may be considered as observatories erected to 
discover the movements of a neighboring enemy. The great tnmuli, 
from SO to 100 feet high, are most frequently insulated, and sometimes 
seem lo be of the same age as the fortifications to which they are linked. 
The latter merit particular attention : I know nowhere any thing that 
resembles them either in Sontb Amerioa or the ancient continent. The 
regularity of the polygon and circular forms, and the small works in- 
tended to oover the doors of the building, are, above all, remarkable. 
We know not whether they were inclosures of property, walls of de- 
fense against enemies, or intrenched camps, as in Central Asia. The 
custom of separating the different quarters of a town by circumvalla- 
tions is observed alike in the ancient Tenoohleitian and the Peruvian 
town of Chimu, the mins of which I examined, between Tvuxillo and 
the coast of the South Sea. The twmali are less characteris^c oon- 
stnicdons, and may have belonged to nations who had no communica- 
tion with one another; diey cover both Americas, tiie north of Asia, 
and the whole east of Europe, and, it is said, aie still constructed by 
the Omawhaws of iJie River Plata. The slcnlls oontaiaed in the lumult 
of the United States furnish means of recognizing, almost with certain^, 
to what degree the race of men by whom they were raisfed differ from 
the Indians who now inhabit the same countries. Mr. Mitchell believes 
that the skeletons of the caverns of Kentucky and Tennessee ' belong 
ta the Malays, who oame by the Pacific Ocean to the western coast of 
America, and were destroyed by the ancestors of the present Indians, 
and who were of Tartar race (Mongul).' With respeot to the tumuli 
and the fortifications, the same learned writer supposes, with Mr. De 
Witt Clinton, that those raonoments are the works of Scandinavian na- 
tions, who, from the eleventh to the fourteenth centm-y, visited the coast 
of Greenland, Newfoundland, or Vihland, or Drageo, and a part of the 
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continent of Nortli America, !f this hypothfiais he well founded, the 
skulls found in the iu.mii/! ought to belong, not to the Amerioan, Mon- 
gol, or MaJay raca, hut to a race vulgarly called CauoftBian 

Sid the nations of the Mexican race, in their migrations to the south, 
send colonies toward the east, or do the monoments of the United States 
pertain to the Autoehthone nations ? Perhaps we mnst admit in North 
America, as in the ancient world, the simiillaneoiis existeuoe of sev- 
eral centers of oivilizEition, of which the mntnal relations are not known 
in histcry. The very civilized nations ot New Spain, the Tolteques, 
the Azteques, and the Chichimeqaes, pretended to have issued succese- 
irely, fcom the sixth to the twelfth century, from three neighboring 
countries aitoated toward the north. These nations spoke the same 
language, they had the same cosmr^onio fables, the same propensity 
for the sacerdotal congregations, the same hieroglyphic paintings, the 
some diTisions of time, the same taste (Chinese and Japanese) for not- 
ing and registering every thing. The names given by them to the 
towns built in the comitry of Analmac were those of the towns they 
had abandoned in their tmcient country. The civihzation on the Mex- 
ican table-land was regarded by the inhabitants themselves as the copy 
of something which had existed elsewhere, as the reflection of the prim- 
itive civilization of Aztlan. Where, it may be asked, must be placed 
that parent land of the colonies of Anahuac, that officimait gentium 
which, during five centuries, sends nations toward the south who un- 
derstand eaoh other without difficulty, and recognize each other for 
relations ? Asia, north of Amour, where it is nearest America, is a 
barbarous country, and in supposing (which is geographically possible) 
a migration of southern Asiatics by Japan, Tarakay (Tchoka), the Ku- 
rile and Aleutian Isles, from southwest toward the northeast (from 40 
to 55 degrees of latitude), how can it be believed that m so long a mi- 
gration, on a way so easUy intercepted, the remembrance of the insti- 
tndons of the parent country could have been preserved with so much 
force and clearness ? The oosmogonio fables, the pyramidal ooiistrnc- 
tions, the system of the calendar, the animals of the tropics found in 
the catasterim of days, the convents and congregations of priests, the 
taste for statistic enumerations, the annals of the empire held in the 
most scrupulous order, lead us toward Oriental Asia, while the lively 
remembrances of which we have jtist spoken, and the peonliar physi- 
ognomy which Mexican civihzation presents in so many other respects, 
seem to indicate the antique existence of an empire in the north of 
America, between the thirty-sixth and forty-seoond degrees of latitude. 
We can not reflect on the military monuments of the United States 
without reoollecting the first country of the civilised nations of Mexico. 
It is in rising t« more general historical considerations, in examining 
with more care than has been hitherto done the languages and the os- 
teologic oonfolmation of ditFerent tribes, in exploring the immense 
oountry bounded by the Alleganies and the coast of the Western Ocean, 
that means will be obtained of throwing light on a problem so worthy 
of exercising the asgaoity of historians According to the tra- 
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ditiona collected by Mr. Heokewelder, tlie coantry east of the Missis- 
sippi was heretofore inhabited by a powerful nation, of gigantic stat- 
ure, called Alleghewi, and which gave its name to the AUeganian 
moanttuna. The A31^hems were more civilized thiui any of the other 
tribes found in the northern climates by lie Europeans of the sixteenth 
oentnvy. Tliey inhabitated towns founded on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and the fortifications that now escite the astonishment of travel- 
ers were constructed by them, in order to defend themselves against 
the Belawares, who came from the west, and were alUed at that pe- 
riod witii the Iroquois. It may be supposed that this invasion of , a 
barbarous people changed the political and moral stale of those eoan- 
tries. The Alleghewis were vanquished by the Delawares after a 
long struggle. In their flight toward the sonth they gathered togethei- 
the bones of their relations in separate twimli; they descended the Mia- 

sissippi, and what became of them is not known The lines of 

fortiflcalion of a prodigious length observed by Captain Lewis on the 
banks of the Missouri sofliciently prove that tiie ancient habitatiou of 
the Alleghewis, that powerful people which I am inclined to regard as 
being of Tolteqne or Azteque race, extended far to the west of tlie Mis- 
sissippi, toward the foot of the Roskj Mountains. Mr. Nuttall, in going 
np the ArkansaH to Cadron, was informed of the existence of an ancient 
intrenchment, resembling a triangular fort. The Arkansas assert that 
it is the work of a white and civilized people, whom, when they arrived 
in this country, their ancestors fought and vanquished, not by force, 
but cunning. They attribute, also, to a more ancient and polished 
people than themselves, the monuments of rough atones heaped up on 
the summit of the hills. Other monuments, not less curious, are the 
commodious roads of immense length which the natives have traced 
from time immemorial, and which lead from the banks of the Arkansas, 
near Little Rock, to Saint Louis on the right, and by the settlement of 
Mont Prairie, as far as Natchitoches, on the leit. Bo the characteris- 
tio features of colossal stature and white color, attributed to nations 
now destroyed, owe their origin to the ideas of power and physioal 
force in general, to the feeling of the intellectual preponderance of the 
Europeans, or are those features linked with the fables of white men, 
legislators, and priests, which we tind flimong the Mexicans, the inhab- 
itants of New Granada, and so many other American nations ? The 
skeletons contamed in the tumuli of the trans-Alleganian country. he- 
long, for the most part, to a stunted race of men, of lower stature than 
the Indians of Canada and tiie Missouri. 

"An idol discovered, at Natchez has been justly compared by M. 
Malte-Brmi to the images of celestial spints found by Pallaa among 
the Mongul nations. If the tribes who inhabit the towns on the hanks 
of the Mississippi issued from tlie same country of Aztlan, it must be 
admitted that the Tolteques, the Chichmieqnes, and the Azteques, from 
the inspection of their idols, and their essays in aeolpture, were much 
less advanced in the arts than the Mexican, tribes, who, without deviat- 
ing toward the east, have follovred the great path of the nations of the 
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" Dr. Morton, in his Inminous and pliilosophioal essay on the abo- 
riginal race of America, seems to have proved that all the different 
tribes, except the Eslcimtinx, eii'e of one race, and that this race is pe- 
culiar and (hstinct from all others. The physical characteristics of the 
Fuegians, the Indians of the tropical plains, those of the Roclcy Moant- 
iuns, and of the great Valley of the Mississippi, are the same, not only 
in r^ard to feature and external lineaments, hut also in osteologieal 
structure. After comparing nearly 400 crania, derived Irom tribes 
inhnbiting (dmost every region of both Americas, Dr. Morton hes fotmd 
the same peculiar shape pervading all ; ' the st^oare or rounded head, 
the flftltened or vetUoal occiput, the high cheek bones, the ponderous 
maxillm, the large qnadrangular orbits, and the low, receding forehead.' 
The oldest skulls froni the cemeteries of Peru, the tombs of Mexico, or 
the mounds of the Mississippi and Ohio, agree with each other, and are 
o[ the same type as the heads of the most savage esisling tribes." — 
Lyeil, vol. ii,, p. 37. •■ 



No. XLIX. 

" I saw no person among thu Chaymas who had any natural deform- 
ity. I might say the same of thoasaniJs of Caribs, Muyseas, and Mex- 
ican and Peruvian Indians, whom we observed during the oom'se of Ave 
years. Bodily deformities — deviations from nature — are infinitely tare 
among certain races of men, especially those nations who have the der- 
moid system highly colored. I can not believe that they depend solely 
on the progress (^ oivilizMion, a Itixurious life, or the corruption of 
morals. We might be tempted to thinlc that savages ali appear well 
made and vigorous, because feeble children die young for want of oare, 
and that the strongest alone survive ; but diese causes can not act on 
the Indians of the misMons, who have the manners of our peasants, and 
the Mexicans of Cholula and TIascala, who enjoy wealth that has been 
transmitted to them by ancestors more civilized than themselves. If, 
in every state of cultivation, the copper-colored race manifest the some 
inSexibility, the same resistance to deviation from a primitive type, are 
we not forced to admit that this property belongs in great measure to 
hereditary oi^anization — to that which constitntes the race ? I use 
intentionally the phrase i« great measure, not entirely lo exclude the 
influenoe of civilization. Besides, with copper-oolored men, as with 
the whites, Inxnry and effeminacy, by weakening the physical constitu- 
tion, had heretofore rendered deformities more common at Corezco and 
Tenoehtitlan." — Humboldt's Fersoital Narrative, vo]. iii., p. 235. 
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To those well read in the sad records of Indian histoiy, the names 
of Powhatan, Opechancanongh, BlassBBoit, Alexandec, Philip, Canoii- 
obet, Logan, Ponliac, and the nerer-tfl-be-forgotten Teoumthe, will 
suggest memories fully justifying the above assertion. The name of 
Teoomthe signiSes " a tiger erouobing for his prey." He was equally 
great in council and in war, noble and generous in spirit as command- 
ing in intel!eet. He bore the commission of Chief of the Indian Forces 
in the British army daring the late war. He did not, however, join the 
ranks of the white men until the failure of several admirably contrived 
prqjeets convinced his sound and enlightened judgment that opposition 
to aie while race was vain. Pontiao was an Ottawa chieftain, -who in 
1763 succeeded in the next-to-impossible scheme of uniting all the 
scattered and often hostile Indian tribes distributed throughout the oolo. 
nized districts of North America in one grand confederacy agcdnst their 
European invaders. Their first step was the projected extinction of 
all the white man's posts along a thousand miles of frontier ; and ha 
actually saoceeded so far as to cut off, oimost simnllaneotisly, nine out 
of twelve of these military establishments. The surprise of Miohilli- 
mackinac, one of Ijiese stamens, is thus narrated in a public docoinent. 
(It was a period of profound peace between the Europeans and Indians) : 

" The fort WES then upon the main land, near the northern point of 
the penmaula. The Ottawas, to whom ijie assault was committed, 
prepared for a great game of ball, to whioh the officers of the garrison 
were invited. While engaged in play, one of the parties gradually in- 
clined toward the fort, and the other pressed after them. The ball 
was 01106 or twice thrown over the pickets, and the Indians were suf- 
fered to enter and procure it. Nearly all the garrison were present 
as spectators, and those on duty were alike unprepared as unsuspicious. 
Suddenly the ball was ag^ thrown into the fort, and all the Indians 
rushed after it. The rest of the tale is soon told : the troops were 
butobered, and the fort destroyed." This extensive and we}l-laid 
scheme failed, from Fontiac himself being betrayed at the fort of De- 
troit. He has been accused of great cruelty ; but, in contests waged 
between the red and white races, this is a word of doubtful import. 
His generosity ani heroism are undeniable. 

As a eompUment, Major Rogers had sent Pontiac a bottle of brandy. 
His counselors advised him not to take it: "It must be poisoned," 
said they, " and sent with a design to kill him ;" but Pontian laughed 
at thoir suspicions, " He can not," he leplled, " he can not take my 
life ; I have saved his !" 



But a far truer msight into the religious state of the American In- 
dian will be obtained by observing- how peculiarly and emphatically he 
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is, in the words nf the apostle, "a law iinto himself." I mean, how 
distinctly he evinces, in the whole moral conduct of his life, that he lives 
under a strong and awful sense of positive obligation. It is of little 
matter with what doctrines that sense of obligntion connects itself. It 
often appears to connect itself with none. The Indian can not tell 
why a burden is laid npon him to act in this or that maimer. He 
obeys a law andefined, unwritten, but mysteriously binding upon his 
spirit. All the compulsive force which what we call the law of honor 
had apon the conscience of a man of the world — I had almost said 
which rehgious sanctions have tipon the man of principle — is scarcely 
to be paralleled with that kind of moral necessity which seems in some 
.oases to actuate his proceedmgs. If religion be what its name implies, 
id quod rettigat, that which binds the will, and enforces self-denial and 
self-devotion (be the object or motive held out what it may), then no 
people taJceu in the mass is to be compared, in this respect, to the sav- 
ages of America- "After all," says Mr, Flmt, " that which has struefc 
us, in oontemplatmg the Indians, with the most astonishment and admi- 
ration, is tiie invisible but universal energy of the operation and influ- 
ence of an iaespUoable law, ■which has, where it operates, a more cer- 
tain and controllmg power than all the municipal and written laws of 
the whites united. There is despotic rule without any hereditary or 
elected chief. There are chiefe with great power, who can not tell 
when, where, or how they became snch. There is perfect unanimity 
OB a question involving the existence of a tribe, when eveiy member 
belonged to the wild and fierce democracy of nature, and could dissent 
withont giving a reason. A case occurs where it is prescribed by 
custom ^at an mdividual should be punished with death. Escaped 
from the control of his tribe, and as iree as the winds, this invisible tie 
is ahoat him, and he returns and aurrenders himself to justice. His 
accounts are not settled, and he is m debt. He requests delay till he 
shall have finished his summer's hunt. He finishes it, pays his debt, 
and dies with a constancy which has always been, in all views of the 
Indian character, the theme of admiration." — Fhnt's Geography of the 
Miisissippi Valley, p. 125. 

In the expressive words of Penn, "What good might not a good 
people graft, where there is so dislmet a tnowledge both of good and 
evil?" — Report on AhorigineB, ISZt , p. 116. 

Mr. Merivale adds, " I would not insert the following high-colored 
expression in a work edited by Wsahington Irving, were it not for tlie 
remavkable agreement between aU capable observers of the uncontam- 
inated races of Indians upon this subject. ' Simply to cali these people 
reUgiouH (some tribes of the Rooky Mountains) would convey but a 
famt idea of the deep hue of piety and devotion which pervades the 
whole of ihcir conduct. They are more like a nation of saints than a 
horde of savages,' "—JldvL^turss of Captain Boimeville. 
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No. m. 

Catlin gives the same account of the appropriation of the Manitou 
or guardian angel as Lalktau and Charlevoi!:. He applies to it the 
teim of Mystery, or Medicine-bag, and thus explains the derivation of 
the modem f enn ; 

" Tlie term Medicine, in ils ooinnion aooeplation among tlie Indians, 
means mptery, and nothing else. The origin of the term is, that in 
the French language a doctor is called ' Mdecin ;' the Indian eountrj 
is full of doctors, and as they are all magicians, and profess to be skill- 
ed in many mysteries, the word ' midecm' has beoome habitually ap- 
plied to every thing mysterious or unacooantable, and the English and 
American bave easily and iamiUarly adopted the s^ne word, with a 
slight alteration conveying the same meaning ; and, to be a little more 
explicit, they have denominated these pevsonages 'Medicine-men,' 
which means something more than merely a doctor or physician. The 
Indians do not use the word 'medicine,' however, but in each tribe they 
have a word of their own oonstruction synonymous with mystery or 
mystery-man. Their medioine-bag then is a mystery-bag, and its 
meaning and importance necessary to be understood, as it may be said 
to be the key to Indian life and character. 

" Feasts are often made, and dogs and horses sacrificed, to a man's 
' medicine ;' and days, and even weeks of fasting and penance of vari- 
ous kinds are often suffered to appease his medicine, whbh he fancies 
he has in some way offended. This curious cusMm has generally been 
dene away with ^ong the frontier, where white men laugh at tiie In- 
dian for the observance of so ndienloiitE and nseless a form ; but in this 
country (beyond the Rooky Mountams) it is still in full force, and every 
male in the tribe carries this his supernatural charm or guardian, to 
which he looks for the preservWion of his life in battle or in other 

dai^er During my travels thus far I have been nnable to 

buy a medicine-bag of an Indian, though I have offered extravagant 
prices for them ; and even on the frontier, where they have been in- 
duced to abandon the practice, though a whit^ may induce an Indian 
to relinquish his medicine, yet he can not buy it of' him : the Indian in 
such case will bury it to plesiae a white, and save it from his sacrile- 
gious toueh, and he will linger aroundthe spot, and at regular times 
visit and pay it his devotions as long its be lives." — Catlin's North 
American Indians, vol. i., p. 36. 



No. LIU. 

Catlin says, " The tribes, so far as I have visited (hem, all distinctly 
selieve in the existence of a Great {or Good) Spirit, an Evil (or Bad) 
ipitit^ and also in a future existence iuid future aocountabihty, accord- 
ing to their virtues and vices in this world. So far the NorlJi Amer- 
ican Indians would seem to be one farallv, and such, an unbroken the- 
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ocy among tkem ; yet, with regard to the manner and form, and time 
and plaoe of that accountability — to the constructions of virtues and 
vices, and the modes of appeasing and propitiating the Good and Evjl 
Spirits, they are foand in idi the change and variety which fortuitous 

eircntnstances, and fictions and fables have wrought upon them 

These people, living in a cUmate where they sufler from cold in the 
severity of their winters, ^ve very naturally reversed our ideas of 
heaven and hell. The latter they describe to be a oountry very far to 
the north, of barren and hideous aspect, and covered with eternal snow 
and ice. The torments of this fieezing place Oiey describe as most 
excruciating, while heaven they suppose to be in a warmer and delight- 
ful latitude, iliere nothing is felt but the keenest enjoyment, and where 
tlie coantry abounds in bof&loes and other luxnries of life. The Great 
or Good Spirit they believe dwells in the former place, for the purpose 
of there meeting those who have offended him, inovessing the agony of 
their Hufierings by being* himself present, administering the penalties. 
The Bad or Evil Spirit they suppose to be at the same time in Para- 
dise, still tempting the happy ; and those who have gone to the regions 
of punishment they believe to be tortured for a time proportioned to 
the amount of their transgressions, and that they are then to be trans- 
ferred to the land of the happy, where they are again liable to the 
temptation of the Evil Spirit, and answerable again at a futm^e period 
for their new offenses." — Catlin, vol. L, p. 159. 

Dr. Richardson says, " While at Carlton I took an opportunity of 
asking a oommunioative old Indian of the Blaekfoot nation his opinion 
of a future state. He replied that they had heard from^their fathers 
that the soids of the departed have to scramble with great labor up the 
sides of a steep mauntain, upon attaining the summit of which they are 
rewarded with the prospect of an extensive plain, interspersed here 
and there with new tents, pitched in agreeable situations, and abound- 
ing in all sorts of game. While tliey are absorbed in llie contempla- 
tion of thii dehghlful scene, they are descried by the inhabitants of the 
happy land, who, clothed in new skins, approach and welcome, with 
every demonstration of Mndness, those Indwrns who have led good lives ; 
hot the bad Indians, who have imbrued their hands in the blood ot their 
oountrymen, are told t« return from whence they oame, and, .without 
more ceremony, preoipilated down the steep sides of the mountfun." — 
Franklin's JoHrtiey, p. 77. 

" C'est du c8t6 de I'ouest, d'ou les sauvages pr^tendent etre venus, 
qu'il plaoent le pays des anoetrea, ou des ames. C'est, diient-ils, on 
pays tres 6!oign6, et ou ohaoun est oontraint de sa rendre, apres son 
ttSpas, par nn ohemin fort long et fort p6nible, dans lequel il y a bean- 
Doap & souffru", & cause des rivieres qu'il faut passer sur des ponts 
tremblants, et si 6troils qu'il taut Etre une ame pour pouvoir s'y soa- 
tenir ; encore trouve-t-il au bout du pont un ohien, qui oomme un autre 
eerbere leur dispute le passage, et en fdt tomber plusieurs dans les 
eaux, dont la rapidite les roule de precipice en prfioipioe. Gelles qui 
sont asiiez heureuses pour franohir ce pas, tronvent en arrivant, un 
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grand et beau pays, au milieu duque! est ane grande Cabane, dont 
l^aronhiaouagon, kur Dieu, oooupe one partie, et Alaensio, son ajeole, 
oooupe I'autre. L'appaitement de eette vielle est tapissS d'une qvian- 
titS infini de colliers de porcelains, de bracelets, et d'autres meables, 
dont les morls, qui 6ont sous sa d^pendance, lui ont fait present a leur 
amv^e. Atatasic est maitresse de la Cabane, selon le style des san- 
vagea, elle et son petit fils donunent sur les wSnes, et font consister 
leur pltusir a les fcire danser devant eux. II y a une infinite de ver- 
sions BUI- le pays des ftmes, mais oe qui je viens d'en rapporter en est 
oomme le fon(k. ou tout le reate se rlduit." — LaAtau, turn, i., p. 402. 



No. LIV. 

" Un ofiicier Fcanjajs, qui parle la langue Hnronne oomme lea Hu- 
fons m^me, et qui connoit fort bien le gSuie des sauvages, nt'a raoont6 
rni fait, dont i) a £ti le t^moin. ■ . Qnelques saavages intrigues, an su- 
jet d'un parti de sept guerriers de leur village, et dont toat le monde 
oommeiifoit a Stre en peine, prierent une vielle sauvagesae de jonglir 
pour eus. Cette femme ^toit en grande reputation, et on avoit v^rifie 
plosieors de aes pcSdiotions, mais on avoit beaoconp de peine a la dS- 
terminer a fairs ces sortes d'opSrations, qnoiqu'on la payat bien, parce- 
qu'elle souffroit beauooup. Comme elle avoit de I'mnitiS pour moi, dit 
oet officier, je me mis de la jmrtie aveo les aaiiyages, ajoutant n^an- 
moins trea peu de foy £ ces sortes de choses, je la prial tr^s fortement, 
et je fis tant, qu'elle s'y r^solut. Elle commenya d'abord par prSpo- 
rer nn espace de terridn qu'elle nettoya bien, et qa'elle oouvrit de fe- 
rine. Elle disposa sur cette poudre comme sur une carte gSogra- 
phique, quelques paqueta de buehettes, qui reprSseiitaient divers vil- 
lages de difKrentes nationa, observant partieulierenient lenr position, 
et les rhuraba de vent. Efle entra ensuite dans de grandes convulsions, 
pendant lesquelles nous vimea sensiblement sept bluetlea de feu aortir 
des buohetles qui reprfesentoient notre village ; tracer un chemin sur 
cette farine et aller d'un village £ Vaatre. Apr^ d'etre eolips^es 
pendant nn asaez long lems, dans I'un de oes vlllagea, ces blnettes ce- 
parurent au nombre de aeuf, tracerent nn nouveou ehemin pour le re- 
tour, juBqa'a ce qn'enfin elles s'arrSterent assez prSs du village, ou 
paqnet de buehettes, d'ou lea aept premiers Stoient d'abord sorties. 
Alora la sauvi^esae, loujouia en fureur, troubla, tout I'ocdre dea bu- 
ehettes, fonla aux pieds tout le terrain qu'elle avoit pteparS, et ou oett* 
soSne venoit de paaser. Elle a'assit enauite et apiSs s'Stre donn6 le 
terns de se tranquilliser, et de reprendre ses esprits, elle raconta tout 
ca qui 6loit arrive aux guerriera, la route qu'ils avoient tenue, les vil- 
lages par ou ila avoient paas^, le nombre dea prisonniera qu'ils avoient 
fait ; elle nomma I'eudroit ou lis 6toient dans ce moment, et assuca 
qu'ila arriveroient trois jonrs apres au village, ce qui fut v&ri&i par 
I'arriv^ des guerriera, qui conflrm^rent de point en point ce qu'elle 
avoit dit." — Lafitau, torn, i., p. 387. 
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" Quoiqu' aujoutd'hui les AbSnaquis fasseiit tons profession du Chris- 
tiiuiisme, ile ne lament pas encore d'avoir quelquefois reoours ft cet art 
qu'iis ont t^<}& de leurs p^rss (la Pyromantie, on Divination par le feu) . 
I\a s'en confessent nSanmoins, a cbubs de PtLocrenr qu'on leur en a 
inspire, mais il s'bq tronve quelqnes uns qni cberchent a la jnstifier. 
Une sauvagesse cUsoit a un missionnaire, qui taohoit de tni fairs conce- 
TOiv SB fante : ' Je n'ai jamais oompris qu'il n'y efit ft el\a aucun ma], 
et j'ai peine a y en voir encore : &;oute, Bleu a pactagg diSSremnient 
les hommes j a voas antres Franyois, il a donnS l'&;riturB, par laquelle 
voos apprennez les choses qui se passent loin de vous, comme si elles 
vous ^toient pr6sentes ; pour oe qui est de nous, il nous a donnS Part 
de connoitL'e par le feu lea oboaes absentee et eloign^es ; suppose done 
que le feu c'est notre livre, notte Sovitare; tu ne vorras pas qu'il y ait 
de diffirence, et plus de ma! dans I'un que dans I'autre. Ma mere 
m'a appris ce secret pendQ,nt toon enlknce, comme tes parents t'ont 
appris a lire et ft ^rire ; je in'en suis servi plusieurs fois avec snor;^, 
. avant d'etre Chretienne, je I'ai liiit quelqaefoia aveo le meme succSs 
depuis que je la suis ; J'ai €te tent^, et j'ai succomb^ ft la tentation, 

Some of the Indians seem to have been aeqciainted with the myste- 
ries of clairvoyante. " Us orayent qu'il y a des personnes que les esprits 
fftvorisent d'nvBJitage, qui sont plus IclairSes que le commun, dont 
I'Srae sfut, non seulenient oe qui les oonoerne personnellement, mais 
qui voient jusques dans le fonds de I'Sme des autres, qiii percent i tra- 
vers le voile qui les convre, et y apperyoit les d^sii's naturele et innSs, 
qu'elle a, quoique cette ame elle memo ne les ^t pas aperyus; o'est 
ce qoi lent a fait donner le nom de la'iotkatla par les Hurons, e'est & 
dire voyani, parce qu'ils voyent les hommes dans leur iniSvieur." — 
Lafltau, tom. i., p. 371- 

Charlevoix also relates instances of the successful exeroise of mag- 
ical arts. — VoL vi., p. 92. 



No. LV. 

" In the neighborhood of Caughnawaga are the large tracts of land 
once belonging to the Johnson family, whose possessions were all con- 
fiscated at the period of the Kevolution, in consequence of their adher- 
ence to the British, who gave them compensation by grants of land in 
Canada. The founder of this family is said to have acquired this fine 
tract of country by a dexterous piece of management. He traded ex- 
tensively with the tribe of Mohawk Indians. Their chiefs were in the 
habit of applying to him frequently for tobacco and rum, which they 
had, they told him, dreamed that he was to give them. Johnson never 
failed to encourage tUott strong feiUi. in dreams, humoriT^ their foihle 
by acceding to every request founded on them. Thus visits and dreams 
became frequent on the part of the Indians. Johnson never sent them 
away empty handed. To every request be replied, ' I will prove that 
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yon are right,' and presented them with whatever they applied for, 
on the footing that they hid dreamed of it. At length the king had 
the consoience to dream that, if he were invested with Johnson's mil- 
itary dress of scarlet and gold, be should be as great a man as King 
George ; and King George he soon in so far became, for no long time 
elapsed before Johnson had him appareled as he wished. But John- 
son's turn to dream had now arrived, ibr he had all the while attached 
the same weight to dreams. He dreamed that the nation had, in oon- 
saquence of Mi kindness to them, and in return for the hospitali^ he 
had shown them, bestovred on bim part of their territory, which he bad 
described, and -which he of coui-se took care should be sufficiently ex- 
tensile and valuable— in fact, one of the fmest tracts of land that it is 
possible to conceive. ' Have you really had such a dream ?' they es- 
oliumed, with terror and alarm depicted on their conntenances. Being 
satisfied on this point, the chief or king convoked his tribe, who dehb- 
erated, and then annotmced to the dreamer that they had confirmed the 
dream. ' Brother Johnson,' tiiey stud, ' we give thee that tract of land, 
bnt never dream any more.' The bead of this family was subsequently 
created a baronet, for his gallantry in the war, when the French made 
an incursion from Canada in 17SS." — Stnart's America, vol. i., p. 71. 
See, also, Mrs. Grant's Letteta of an AmerUim Lady, for an account 
of Sir William Johnson's intercourse with the Indians. 

Lafltau and Charlevoix write at great length upon the Indian &itti 
in dreams ; Lafitau gives the fallowing cnrions illustration of the extent 
to whloh diis superstition is carried : " Un ancien missionnaire m'a ra- 
oontS qu'un sauvage ayant rSvS que le boidieur de sa vie d^pendoit de 
son mariage avec nne femme qui 6toit dejtt mariee a Ton des plus oon- 
sidSrables du village oil i) demeurolt. Le mari et la femme vivoient 
dans nne graiide union et s'entre-aimoient beaucoup. La s6paration 
filt rude a I'un et & I'autre, oependant ils n'osoient refuser. lis se s^ 
parerent done. La femme prit un nouvel engagement, et le mari aban- 
donn£, par oomplusance et pour 6ter tout souppon qu'il pensS.t encore 
a sa premiere Spouse, se marie aveo une autre. II reprit la premiere 
cependant, apres la mort de celui qui les avait dSsunis, laquelle arriva 
peu de temps aprSs." — Lafitau, vol. i., p. 364. 



No. LVI. 

quit^ (iElian, de Ooii, lib. iit.; Sext. Emp., de Tybare^i. ; Procop., de 
EuMs., lib. ii.; de Sello Gotko; Stobeeus, de Maaaag., Serm. 132) de 
&jre monrir leurs viellards avatit I'flge de soixante ou soixant^ et dix 
ans, soit qu'ils ne voulassent point parmis eux conserver des roorte 
payes, qni consnmassent le peu qni restoit aux autres pour vivrs : soit 
qu'iis se persuadassent rendre service a ceux qu'ils faisoient ainsi p^ 
rir, en leur epargnant par une morte prompte et comrte, la tristesse et 
les exmuis d'un %e avaucS, dont les iniirmites peuvent ^tre regard^es 
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comme une mort oontiniielle. Cela a eto, dit-oii, nne loi gSiiSralc 
parmi quelques peuples de I'Am^rique, et uiie de nos dernieres rela- 
tions poite, qa'il y a une nation ou il n'est pas meme permis de laiaser 
passer raxs. femmes Vkge de trente ans ; ce qui pavoiWa sftns doute bien 
cjgonreiix a celles qoi venlent encore etre jeiine dans un Sge plus 

aVBUB^. 

" Les Algonquins et les autrea natiouB errantea aont plus sujets i 
oette inhiunanite envere les vbll^rds que les antres, paroequ' 6tRiit 
presqae toiijours en voyage, el plus aonvent )-6dnits ti la fium, I'incom- 
moditS des viellards qu'il faut porMr et nourrir, deviant alors plus sen- 
sible. Ces pauvres malheareuK sent souvent lea premiers a diw fi oe- 
lui qui les porta, ' Mon petit Rls, je le donne bien de la peine, je ne suis 
plnH bon a rien, oBsse-moi la tete.' On ne les 6coHt« pas tonjonva; 
mais quelquefois aussi il arrive que le jeane homrae epuis^ de lassitude 
et de faim, rSpond froidement, ' Tu as raison, mon grsnd pere.' II d&- 
obarge en meme tems son paquet, prend sa hache, et casse la tSte an 
bon homme, qui sans doute est faoW int^neorement d'6tre pris avi mot." 
— Lafitau, torn, it., p. 490. 

In 1819, James writes tbaa of the same inhmnan custom: "The 
worst trtut in the Indian character is the neglect shown toward tho 
aged and helpless, which is carried to such a degree that, when on a 
march or a hunting excursion, it is o common praotioe to leave behind 
their nearest relations when reduced to that state, with a little food and 
water, abandoning them without ceremony to their fate. When thus 
abandoned by all that is dear to them, their fortitude does not forsake 
them, and the inflexible passive courage of the Indian susttuns them 
against deBpoodency. They regard themselves as entirely oselesa ; and 
as the custom of the nation has long led them to anticipate this mode 
of death, they attempt not to remonstrate against the measure, which 
is, in fact, frequently the result of tlieir earnest solicitation." — James's 
Expedition to the Boda/ Moitntams, vol. i., p. 23T- 

" This cruelty to living relations strongly contrasts with the ffittrav- 
agance and self-saorifio« of theu' mourning for the dead. The same 
people who expose a living parent because they can not carry him, are 
oDen found to convey the corpses of their depftrted friends to ' the fes- 
tivals of the dead,' during many days of wearisome journeying." — P. 
de Brebceut; Relatttm de la Ifmmelk France; ChfU'levoix; Lafitau, 

CaClin, one of the most partial observers, and the most zealous de- 
fender of the Indian character, relates the following scene, of which he 
was an eye-witness (in 1840); "We found that the Puncahs were pack- 
ing up aU theu- goods, and preparing to start for the prairies in pursuit 
of bnffidoea, to dry meat for their winter's supplies. They took down 
their wigwams of skins to carry with them, and all were flat to the 
ground; and every thing packing up ready for the start. My attention 
w»s directed by Major Sanford, the Indian agent, to one of the most 
miserable and helpless-looking objects I ever bad seen in my life — a 
very aged and emaciated man of tiio tribe, who, he told me, was going 
to be expiaed. The tribe were going where hunger and dire necessity 
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obliged them to go, end this pitiable object, who had once been a chief, 
and a man of distinction in his tribe, who was now too old to travel, 
being reduced to mere skin and bone, was to be left to starve, or meet 
with snch death as might fell to his lot, and hie hones to be picked by 
the wolves I I lingered around this pool- old forsaken patriarch for 
honvs before we started, to indulge the tears of sympathy which were . 
flowing for the sake of this poor benighted and decrepit old man, whose 
worn-ont limbs were no longer able to support him, and his body and 
his mind doomed to linger into the withering agony of decay, and grad- 
ual solitary death. I wept ; and it was a pleasure to weep ; for the 
painful looks and the dreaiy prospects of this old veteran, whose eyes 
were dimmed, whose venerable looks were whitened by a hundred 
years, whose limbs were almost naked, and trembling as he sat by a 
small fire which his friends had left him, with a few sticks of wood 
within his reach, and a buffalo's shin stretched upon some crotches 
over his head. Such was to be his only dwelling, and such the chances 
for his liie, with only a few half-picked hones tlmt were liud within his 
reach, and a dish of water, without means of any kind to replenish them, 
or move his body from that tatal locality. His friends and his children 
had all left him, and were preparing in a tittle time to be on the march. 
Ha had told (hem to leave him ; ' he was old,' he said, ' and tm feeble 
to march.' ' My children,' stud he, ' onr nation is poor, and it is nec- 
essary you should all go to the country where yon can get meat. My 
eyes are dimmed, and my strength is no more ; my days are nearly all 
numbered, and I am a burden to my chQdren ; I can not go, and I wbh 
to die. Keep your hearts stout, and think not of me i I am no longer 
good for any thing.' In this way they had finished the ceremony of 
exposing him, and taken their final leave of him. I advanced to the 
old man, and was undoubtedly the last human being who held converse 
with him. I sat by the side of him, and though he could not distinctly 
see me, he shook rae heartily by the hand, and smiled, evidently a'wara 
tbaX I was a white man, and that I sympathized with bis inevitable mis- 
fortune. When passing by the site of the Punoah village a few months 
after this in my canoe, I went ashore with my men, and fomid the poles 
and the baffalo skin standing as they were left over the old man's head. 
The fire-brands where lying nearly as I had left them ; and, 1 fonnd at 
a few yards' distance the skull and others of his bones, which had been 
picked and cleaned by the wolves, which is probably all that any hu- 
man being can ever know of his final and melancholy fate. This cruel 
oustom of exposing their aged people belongs, I think, to all the tribes 
who roam about the prairies, making severe marches, when such de- 
crepit persons are totally unable to go, unable to ride or lo walk, when 
they have no means of carrying them," — Catlin's American Jjuiiosis, 
vol. i., p. 217. 
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"The child, in its earliest infancy, has its baolt lashed to a straight 
board, being fastened to it by bandages, which pass around it in front, 
and on the back of the board they are tightened to the necessary de- 
gree by lacing-strings, which hold it in a straight and healthy position, 
with its feet resting on a broad hoop, which passes around the foot of 
the cradle, and the child's position (as it rides abont on its mother's 
back, supported by a broad strap that passes across her forehead), that 
of standing erect, no doubt has a, tendency to produce str^ht limbs, 
sound lungs, and long life. The bandages that pass around the cradle, 
holding the child in, are often covered with a beautifnl embroidery of 
porcupine quills, with ingenious flgnfes of horses, men, &c. A broad 
hoop of elastic wood passes aronnd in front of the child's face to pro- 
tect it in case of a fall, frtmi the front of which is suspended a toy of 
exquisite embioidery for the child to handle, and amuse itself with. 
The papoose (the Indian name for the cradle) seems a cruel mode of 
confining the child ; but I am inclined to believe it is a very good one 
for those who use it, and well adapted to the ciroumstances under 
which they live ; in support of which opinion, I offer the universality 
of the custom, which has been practiced for centuries among all the 
tribes of Pfortli America, ag a legitimate and a very strong reason. 
Along the frontiers, where ibe Indians have been ridiculed for the cus- 
tom, they have in imuiy instances departed from it ; but even there 
they will generally be seen lugging their child about in this way, when 
they have abandoned almost every other ri»tiTe.onstoni, and are too 
poor to cover it with more than rags and strings, which fasten it- to its 
cradle. The infant is carried in this manner iinti! it is five, six, or 

seven months old If the infant dies during l^e time allotted 

for it to be carried in this cradle, it is buried, and the disconsolate 
mother fills the cradle witli black quills and feathers, in the parts which 
the child's body bad occupied, and in this way carries it about with 
her ttlierever she goes for a year or more ; and she often lays or stands 
it against the side of the wigwam, where she is all day engaged in her 
needle-work, and chatting and talking to it as familiarly and affection- 
ately as if it were her loved infant instead of its sbeU that she was 
talking to." — Catlin, vol. ii., p. 133. 
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The following is Lafitan's description of this barbarous operation ; 
" lis eexnent poor cet effet la peau qui oouvre fa ot&ne, coupant au- 
dessus dn front et des oreilles jnsqu'au derriSre de la tSle. Apres 
I'avou: arrachfie, ils la pr^parftnt, et la rainollissent oomme ils ont cou- 
tume de ftdre a celles des bSles qu'ils ont prises a la chasse. lis 
etendent ensuite cette peau sur nn cerolc nu ils I'atlaohent, ils la peig- 
nent des deux cotes de divcrscs couleurs, qnelqiiefois ils tracent du 
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qu'il y a de surprenant, o'est qne tous ceux a qui I'oii fait oette onielle 
crpSration de leur enievsr la chevelare, n'en meurent point, non ploa 
que da oonp de casse-tfile, dont on a orfi. lee ayoir assomm^s a n'eii 
plus revenir. Plusieurs en sont rSohappSs et j'ai vn one femme dana 
nofre mission, it qui apfes nn semblable accident, les Franjois avoient 
doniiSe le nom de la T^te-pelSe, e£ qui ae portoit fort bien. EUe 6toit 
mavi^a a, un Franjois Iroquois^, dont elle avoit des enians." Lafltan 
does not omit to notice the striking aimilarity between Indian and 
Scythian barbarity ; he cites the following passage from Herodotns as 
a siqjport and illustration of hia own peouliar theory ; " Un Soythe boit 
du sang da premier prisonnier <jn'il fait, et il pr^sente an TOi les tetaa 
de tona cenx qa'il a tn6s dans le combat^ car en port^it une tSte il a 
paii: an bntiec, auquel il n'a nul droit sans oette condition. II oonpe 
la tete de oette maniSre, E. la cerne antour lea oreilles et ayant 
s^par^ le lest d'avec le reste, il en avrache la peso, qn'il a soin de 
TamoUir avec ses mains, et d'apptSter comme nn apprSte une peau do 
bceuf. II en fiiit onBnite nn omement, et I'attache an hamols de son 
oheval en gnise de trophee. Pltis un pai'ticnlier a de ces sortes de 
dSpouilles, plna il est consid6c6 et eatim*." — Lafltau, torn, ii., 258 ; 
Herodotus, iib. iv., n. 64. 

" The scalping is an operation not oalcolated of itself to take life, as 
it only removes the sMn, withont injuring the bone of the head, and 
necessarily, to be a genuine scalp, mnst contain and show the crown 
and center of the head — that part of the skin which lies directly over 
what the phrenolt^ta call ' self-esteem,' where the hair dividea and 
radiates from the center, of which they al! profess to be strict judges, 
and able to decide whether an effort has been made to produce two or 
more soalpa from one head. Besides taking the scalp, the victor gen- 
erally, if he has time to do it without endangering his own soalp, cuts 
off and brings home the rest of the hair, which liis knife will divide into 
a great many small looks, and with them fringe the seams of his shirt 
and leggins, which also are worn as trophies and ornaments to the 

dress, and these are familiarly called ' scftlp-locks.' As the 

soalp is taken in evidence of a death, it will easily be seen that an In- 
dian has no business or inclmation ta take it from the head of the living, 
which I venture to say is never done in North America, unless it be, 
as has sometunes happened, when a man falls in the heat of battle, and 
the Indian, riishing over bis body, snatches off his soalp, supposing him 
dead, who afterward rises from the field of battle, and easily recovers 
ftom this superficial wound of the knife, wearing a bald spot on hia head 
during the remainder of his life." — Catlin, vol. i., p. 238. 
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Charlcvoi): gives the following account of some of the games of 
chance in use tuncng Che red Indians ; 

" Lc Jen, de Failles. — Cbh jMiiJles sont de petits joncs de la grosseuE 
des tuyaux de froment ot de la longaeac de deux doigta. On en prend 
iin paquet, qai est ordinairement de deux cent un, et toujoars en noaibre 
impair. Apies qu'on les a bieii remues, en faisant mille contoclions, 
et en invoqutmt les gSnies, on les aSpaie aveo une espSce d'eliene, ou 
uu OS pointee, en paquets de dix; ohaoun prend le sien a I'aventnre, et 
celui, a qui 6ohoit le paquet de onze, gagne un cei*tain nombFe de 
points, dont on est oonvenn : les parliea aoiit en soixante on en quatre 
vingt On m'd dit qu'il j avoit autant d'addresse que de ha- 
zards dans . ce Jeu, et que les sanv^es y sont extreioeraent fripons, 
oonuuB dans tous les auti'cs; qn'ils s'y aoharnent sonvent jusqu'^ y 
passer les jours et les nuits. 

" Le Jot de la Crosie. — On y joue avec nne halo et des batons, re- 
courbSs et terming par une espSoe de raquette. On dresse deux 
potenux qui serrent des bornes, et qui sont 61oign^ I'un de I'autre, £ 
proportion dn uomhre des jwieurs. Par exemple s'ils sont qoatre vingt, 
ily aenlreloapoteauxnnedemieJienededislBnoe. Les jonenrs sont 
partagSs en deux bandes, qui out chaeune lenr potean, et il s'agit de 
fiiire aller la bale jasqu'a. celui de la partie adverse, sans qu'elle tombe 
e. terre, et sans qu'elle soit tonob^e avec la miun ; car si I'nn on I'autre 
ardve ou perd la parde, a moins que oelui qai a fait la finite ne la 
r^pare, en faisant aller la bale d'an seul trait au but, oe qui est souvont 
impossible. Ces sauvages sont a adtoita S prendre la bale aveo ieura 
crosses, que quolquefois oes parties dorent plnsieurs jours de suite. 

"Le Jew. da Plat, appelU ausii le Jeu dea Oieeleli. — S ne se joue 
qa'entre deux persoiuies. Chftcnn a ax ou hnit osselets, que je pris 
d'abord pour des noywix d'abrioots; els en ont la figure ot sont de 
meme grandeur, maia en les regardant de pr6s je ai'aperfuB qu'ils 
fetoient a six laces in&gales, dont les deux prinoipales sont peintes, Tune 
en noir, I'antre en blano tirant sur ie jaone. On les fait saatec en I'air, 
en frappant ia terre^ ou la table, avec un plat rond et crcux, oii ils sont, 
ot qu'ils font pirouett«r aaparavant. Si tous en tombant pr^sentent la 
meme oooleur, oelni qui a jouS gagno cinq points, la parde est en 
quarante, et on dfJUquo les points gftgnSs, a mesure que I'adyersairo 
on gagne de son ootS. Cinq osselets d'uiiie m&ne oouleur ne donnent 
qn'un point [iJur la premiere fbis, mais ^.la seconds on fait cafte de 
tout. En moindce nombre on ne gagne rien. Celui, qui gagne la 
partie, ctjntinae de jouer ; le perdant egde sa plaoe a nn autre, qui est 
nonarae par les marqneurs de se partie. Car on se parlage d'abord, et 
Souvent tout le village s'int&^ase au jen ; quelquefois meme un village 
joiie contre ua aWje. Chaque partie ohoisit son marqueur, mais il so 
retii'o quand il veut, ce qui n'arrive que lorsque la ohose tourne mal 
pour les siens. A chaque coup que Ton joue, surtout si c'est un coup 
d^cisif. il s'^leve de grands ccis : les joueurs paroissent oomme des 
Vol. II P 
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fascmSs, et Ics apcetateava na sont pas plus 
vol. v., p. 386; vol. vL, p. 26. 



No. LX. 
" The action in whioh Sir Richard met with his death is so exlraor- 
flinaiy that it -well merits recital : its ohject was to surprise the Span- 
ish fleet when it rendezvoused at the Aaorea, on its return from Ameri- 
cft. For this purpose, Lord Thomaa Howard sailed from England 
with six of the queen's ships, sis vietuaiers, and some pmnaoes, Sir 
Riohard Grenville being vbe admiral in the Revenge. Havmg set 
out in the spring, 1591, they wiuted six mon^ at Flores in especta.- 
tion of their prize. Philip, however, obtaining intelligence of Iheir de- 
sign, dispatched Don Alphonso Borcan with fiflj-three ships of war to 
act as convoy. So secure had the English become hy protracted delay, 
tliat this armament was bearing down upon them before they had the 
loaat suspicion of its approach. Moat of the crews were on shore, pro- 
viding water, ballast, and other necessaries, and many were disabled 
hy sickness. To hurry on board, weigh anchor, and leave the place 
with the utmost speed, was their only safety ; and Grenville, upon 
whom the charge of the details M this pressing crisis was imposed, 
was ttie last upon the spot, superintending the embarkation, and re- 
ceiving his men on board, of whom ninety were on the sick-list, and 
only one himdred able for duty- Thus detained, he found it impossible 
to recover the wind, and there was no alternative but either to cut his 
inidnsail, tack about, and fly with all speed, or remain and fight it out 
^rngte handed. It was to this desperate resolution that he adhered. 
' Fiiim the greatness of his spirit,' says Kaleigh, ' he utterly refused to 
tncn fvom the enemy, protesting he would rather die than be guilty of 
auoh dishonor to lumself, his country, and her majesty's ship.' His de- 
sign was to force the squadron of Seville, which was on hb weather 
bow, to give way ; and such was the impetuosity of his attack, tliat it 
■^vas on the pomt of being successful. Bivers of the Spaniwds, spring- 
ing their ioof, as the sailors of those times termed it, fell under his leo ; 
when the San Philip, a galleon of 1500 tuns, gained the wind, and 
ccBning down on the Kevenge, becalmed her sails ao completely that 
she could neither make way nor obey the helm. The enemy carried 
three tier of guns on each side, and discharged eight foreright from 
her chase, besides those of her stern ports. At the moment Sir Richard 
was thus entangled, four other galleons looted up and boarded him, two 
on his larboard and two on his starboard. The close tight began at 
three in the afternoon, and continued, with some sUght mtermissLon, for 
fifteen hours, during which time, Grenville, unsupported, sustained the 
reiterated attacks of filteen Spanish ships, the rest not being able to 
engage in close fire. The unwieldy San Philip, having received a 
broadside from the lower tier of the Revenge, shitted with all speed, 
nnd avoided the repetition of snoh a salute ; hut still, as one was beaten 
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off, another snppliud the vacant space. Two galleons wci'c sunk, and 
two otheia so handled as to lie compiete wrecks upon the water ; jet 
it was evident no human power oould save Sir Richard's vessel. Al- 
though wounded in the beginning of the action, its brave commander 
veftised, ibr eight hoars, to leave the upper deck. He was then shot 
through ttte body, and as his wound was dressing he received another 
musket ball, and saw the snrgeon slain at his side. Such was the state 
of things louring the night ; but the darkness concealed the full e: 
of the calamity. As the day broke, a melancholy apeolaole presi 
itself. 'Now,' says Ralctgh, 'was to be seen nothing but xhe naked 
hall of a ship, and that almost a skeleton, having received eight hund- 
red shot of great artillery, and some under water ; her deck covered 
with the limbs and carcasses of forty valiant men, the rest all wound, 
ed, and painted with their own blood ; her masts beat overboard ; all 
her tackle cut asmider ; her upper worits raised and level with the 
water, and she herself incapable of receiving any direction or jnotion 
except that given her by the heaving billows.' At this moment Gren- 
ville proposed to sink the vessel, and trast to the mercy of God rather 
than &11 into the hands of the Spani[u:ds — a resolnUon in which he was 
jomed by the master gunner and a part of the crew ; but the rest re- 
fused to consent, and oompelled their oaptoun to surrender. Faint with 
the loss of blood, and, like his ship, shattered with repeated wounds, 
this brave man soon after expired, with these remarkable words : ' Hero 
die I, Biohard Grenvilie, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that I have 
ended my life as a true soldier ought to do, fighting for his conntry, 
queen, religion, and honor.' " — Beprnt of the Truth of the Fight aboiU 
the Isles of the Axores, 4to, 1501, quoted in Tytler's " Life of Raleigh." 



No. LXI. 

"Pocahontas, before her marriage, was instructed in the principles 
of the Christian religion, which she cordially embraced, and was bap- 
tized by the name of Rebecca. Soon after, she set sail to visit En- 
glmid. As soon as Smith heard of her arrival, he sent a letter to the 
queen, recounting all her services to himself and to the nation, assuring 
her majesty that she had a great spirit, tiough a low stature, and 
earnestly soliciting her majesty's kindness and courtesy. Mrs. Rolfe 
was accordingly introduced, and well.reoeived at court. At first James 
fanoied that Rolfe, in marrying her, might be advancing a oktim to tlie 
crown of Virginia ; however, by great pains, this idea was at last driven 
out of his brains, Mrs. Rolfe was for some lime, as a novelty, the fa- 
vorite object in the circles of fashion and nobility. On her introduc- 
tion into these, she deported herself with a grace and propriety which, 
it is said, many ladies, bred with every advantage of eduoatiim and so- 
ciety, oonld not equal. Pnrohas mentions meeting her at the table of 
his patron, Dr. Kmg, bishop of London, where she was entertained 
' vrith festival state and pomp,' beyond what, at his hospitable board, 
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was shown to other ladies. She earcled herself as the daughter of a 
king, and was respected as such. She was accompanied by Vitamoko- 
makkin, an Indian chief and priest, who had married one of her sisters, 
and had been sent to attend her. Purches saw him repeatedly ' sing 
ajid danee his diabolical measures.' He endeavoi'ed to peraoade this 
chief to follow the example of his sister-in-law, and embrace Christiani- 
ty, but fonnd bim ' a blsaphemer of what he knew not, preferring his 
God to ours.' He insisted Uiat their Okee, having taught them to plants 
sow, and wear a cork twisted round their left ear, was entitled to their 
nudivided homage. Powhatan had instructed him to bring back every 
information respecting England, and particularly to oonnt the number 
of people, fumiahiiig him for that purpose with a bundle of sticks, that 
he might make a notch for every man. VitamokomalEkin, the moment 
he landed at Plymouth, was appalled at the magnitude of the task be- 
fore him; however, he continued notohing most indefatigably all the 
way to London ; but the instant that he entered Piccadilly, he threw 
away the sticks, and on returning, desired Powhatan to count the leaves 
on the trees, and the sand on the sea-ahore. He also told Smith that 
he had special instructions to see tlie English god, their kuig, their 
qneen, and their prince. Smith could do nothing for him as to the 
first partioular; but he was taken lo the levee, and saw the other 
three, when he complained bitterly that none of them had made him 
any present. As soon as Smith learned that Pocahontas was settled 
in a house at Brentford, which she had chosen in order to be out of the 
smoke of London, he hastened to wsdt upon her. His reception was 
very painful. The princess turned from him, hid her face, and for two 
hours could by no effort be mduced to utter a word. A certain degree 
of mystery appears to hang on the origin of this deadly offense. Her 
actnal reproaches, when she found her speech, rested on having heard 
nothing of him since he left Vurginia, and on having been assured there 
that he was dead. Prevost has taken upon him to say that the breach 
of plighted love was the ground of this resentment, and that it was 
only on believing that death had dissolved the connection between them 
that she had been induced to marry another. I can not in any of the 
original writers meet with the least trace of this alleged vow, and should 
be sorry to find m Smith the false lover of the fair Pocahontas. It 
would not also have been much in unison with her applauded discre- 
tion to have resented a wrong of this nature in such a time and man- 
ner. I am persuaded that this love was a creation of the romantic 
brain of Prevost, and that the real ground of her displeasure was, that 
during the two years when she was so shamefully kept in durance, she 
had heard nothmg of (iny intercession made in her fevor by one whom 
she had laid under such deep obligation, and really the thmg seems to 
require some explanation. It appears that when Smith at last was 
able to draw speech from the indignant Mr one, he succeeded in satis- 
fying her that there had been no such neglect as she apprehended, and 
she insisted on calling htm by the name of lather. 

" It is said ihat Pocahontas departed from London with the most 
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favorable impressions, and with every honor, her husband hejng ap- 
pointed Secretary and Recorder Genetal of Virginia. But Providence 
had not destined that she should ever revisit her native shore. As she 
went down to embark at Graveaend she was seized with illness, and 
died m a few days. Her end is desoribed to have edified extremely 
all the spectators, and to have been full of Christian lesignation and 
hope." — Murray's America. See Smith, in Pinkerton. \ul xiii , p 
120-123; Beverley; Prevost, Hist. Gen. des Voyages, sol iiv , p 
471 ; Purchas, vol. iv., 1774. 



No. LX!I. 

" The historians of Virginia have left some records respecting this 
unfortunate race, who have not even left behind a relic of their name 
or nation. A rude agriculture, devolved solely'on the women ; huiit- 
jng, pursued with activity and sWll, bat i:ather as a pastime tlian a 
toil ; strong attachment of the members of the little communities to 
each other, but deadly enmity against all their neighbors, and this man- 
ifesting itself in furious wars — these features belong to the Vu'ginians, 
in common with almost every form of savage life. There are others 
which are more distinctive. Although a rude independence has been 
supposed to be, and in many cases is, the peculiar boast of the savage, 
yet, when a yoke of opinion ani authority has once been established 
over his mind, be yields a submission more entire and more bUnd than 
is rendered to the most absolute of Eastern despots. Such a sway had 
the King of "Virginia. 'When be listeth,' says Smith, 'his will is a 
law, and must be obeyed ; not only as a king, but as half a god they 
esteem him. What he commandetii they dare not disohey in the least 
thing. It is strange to see with what great feai' and adoration all this 
people do adore this, Powhatan ; at the least frown of hb brow their 
greatest spufits will tremble with fear.' Powhatan (father of the cele- 
brated Pocahontas ; see Appexdix, No. LXI.) had under him a number 
of ohiefe, who ruled as supreme within their own circle ; and they were 
so numerous, and covered so large an extent of territory, hat Pow- 
hatan is often dignified by Europeans with the title of emperor. 

"The priests and oonjuiers formed a separate order, and enjoyed 
that high influence which marks a certain advance in the social Etat«. 
They possessed some knowledge of nature, and ot the history and tra- 
ditions of their country, superior, at least, to that ot their ruder coun- 
trymen. Their temples were numerous, formed on a similar plan ta 
those trf Florida, and each served hy one or more priests. 

"Beverley was the man who made the most close inquuy into the 
Virginian mythology. He did not meet with all the success he wish- 
ed, fludmg them excessively mysterious on the subject. Havmg got 
hold, however, of an intelligent Indian, and plied him heartily with 
strong cider, he at last got him to open his heart m some degree. As 
be declared his belief in a wise, perfect, and supremely beneficent be- 
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ing, who dwelt in tha heavens, Beverley asked him how then he could 
clonfine his worship to the devil, a wicked, ugly, earthly being. The 
Indian said that they were secnre as to the good being, wlio would 
shower down his blessings without asking any return i bnt that the 
eril spirit was perpetually busy and meddUng, and would spoil all if 
court were not paid to him. Beverley, however, pressed upon him, 
how he conld think that an iusenaible log, 'a helpless thing, equipped 
with a burden of clouts,' could ever be a prdper object of worship. 
The visage of die Indian now assumed a very marked and emharcaBsed 
expression. After a iong pause, he began to utter, in broken sen- 
tences, 'It is the priests j' then, ^er another pause, 'It is the priests;' 
bot ' a qualm crossed his conscience,' and he would say no more. 

" Beverley had been so well infonued upon ihifi last point, in conse- 
quence of a favorable acoident of which he had av^ed himself. While 
^e whole town were assembled to deliberate upon some great state 
affair, he was ranging' the woods, and stumbled upon their great tem- 
ple. He resolved not to lose so favorable an occasion. After remov- 
ing about fourteen logs, with which the door was barricadoed, he en- 
tered the mansion, which appeared at first to consist only of a large, 
empty, dark apartment, with a fire-place in the middle, and set round 
with posts, crowned with carved or ptdnted heads. On closer observ- 
ation, he at length discoverd a recess, with mats hung before it, and 
involved in the deepest darkness. With some hesitation he ventured 
into this wondrous sanotoary, where he found the materials, which, on 
being put together, made up Okee, Kiwasee, or Mioccos, the mighty 
Indian idol. The main body consisted of a large plank, to whose edges 
were nailed half hoops, to represent the breast and belly. Long rolls 
of blue and fed cotton cloth. Variously twisted, made arms and legs, 
the latter of which were represented in a bent position. The reputa- 
tion of the god was ohiefly supported by the very duo religious light 
under which he was viewed, and which enabled also the conjurer to 
get behind him, and move his person in such a manner as might be 
favorable to the extension of his influence, while the priest in front, by 
the most awful menaces, deterred any from approaching so near as 
might lead to any revelation of the interior mysteries. 

" Smith alleges against the Virginians that they made a yearly sac- 
rifice of a certain number of children ; but it appears clear, from the 
statements of Beverley, that he misunderstood, in this sense, the prao- 
tioe ol huihenawing, a species of severe probation through which those 
were required to pass who desired either to he chiefe or priests. On 
this occasion, after various preparatory ceremonies, the children are led 
naked through two luies of men, armed with bastjnadoes, which are 
employed with great rigor against the victims, who, after running 
through this ganntlot, tire more dead than alive, and are covered with 
houghs and leaves of trees. If any expire under this trial, it is esteemed 
that the Okee has fixed his heart npon him, and carried hun off. The 
rest are conveyed into the depths of a wood, and shut up into a cage 
or pen, where they are plied with intoxicating drugs till they are said 
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to beoome for aeveml weeks Botaally deranged. By this process thoy 
are supposed completely to lose all memory of what they have seen 
and known in their former lif^ and to begin a new and brighter era. 
They must not, on their return home, recognize their nearest friends 
or comrades, the most common objects, nor even know a word of their 
own language; all must be learned afresh. IC any indications of mem- 
ory escape, the youth must pass again through the dreadful ordeal. 
Above all, he must be careful not to have retained the shghtest recol- 
lection of any property he may have possessed, and whioh the neigh- 
bora usually consider a favorable opportunity to appropriate. 

"These Indians had not the least tincture of science, nor, of course, 
used any form of writing. They made, however, paintings of animal « 
and other natural objects, by the form and natural posidon of which 
information was transmitted ; bnt it is to he regretted that none of the 
Virginian paintings have been preserved to compare with those of the 
Mexicans." — Murray's America, vol. i., p. 235. See History of Vir- 
ginia, by R. Beverley, a native and inhabitant of the place. 8vo. Lou- 
don, 1702. 



No. LXIII. 

The following is Hennepin's account of the voyage of the first ves- 
sel built by Europeans on the Amcriuan lakes: 

"It nowheeame necessary for La Salle, in furthecftnce of his object, 
to construct a vessel above the Falls of Niagara sufficiently large to 
transport the men and goods necessary to carry on a profitable trade 
with the savages residing on the Western lakes. On the 22d of Jan- 
uary, 1679, they went six miles above the &lls to the mouth of a small 
creek, and there built a dock convenient for the oonstruetion of their 

" On the 26th of January, the keel and other pieoes being ready, 
La Sftlle requested Father Hennepin to drive tha first holt, but the 
modesty of the good lather's profession prevented. 

" During the rigorous winter La Salle determined to return t« Fori 
Frontenac ;t and leaving the dock in charge of ao Italian named Chovr 
aher Tati, he started, accompanied by Father Hennepm, as far n.^ 
Lake Ontario ; from thence he travereed the dreary forests to Frontc- 
nao on foot, with only two companions and a dt^, which drew his bag- 
gage on a sled, subsisting on nothing but parched corn, and even tliat 
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Med him two daya' journey from tke fort. In Ihe mean time, the 
building of the vosaei went on under the snapioious eyes of the neigh- 
boting sBTagea, althongh the moat part of them had gone to war be- 
yond Litke Erie. One of them, feignmg intoxication, attempted the 
life of the blacksmith, who defended hunself successfully widi a red- 
hot bar of iron. The timely warning of a friendly squaw aveiled the 
burning of their Yessel on the stooka, which was designed by the sav- 
ages. The worlanen were almost disheartened bj frequent alarms, 
and would have abandoned the work had they not been cheered by the 
good lather, who repvesonted the great advantage their perseveranoe 
would afford, and how much their suooesa would redound to the glory 
of God. These and other inducementa accelerated the work, and the 
vessel was soon ready to be launched, though not entirely finished- 
Chanting Te Denm, and firing three guns, they committed her to the 
river amid cries of joy, and swung their hammocks in secnrity from the 
wild beasts and still more dreaded Indians. 

" When the Seuecas returned from their expedition they were greatly 
astonished at the floating fort, ' which struct terror among all the sav- 
ages who lived on the great lakes and river within 1500 miles.' Hen- 
nepin ascended the river in a bark canoe with one of his oompaoions ea 
fcr as Lake Erie. They twice palled tlie canoe up the rapids, and 
sounded the lake for the purpose of ascertaining the depth. He re- 
ported that with a fevorable north or northwest wmd (jie vessel could 
ascend to the lake, and then siul without difficulty over its whole ex:- 
tent. Soon after, the vessel wns launched in the current of Niagara, 
about four and a half miles from the lake. Hennepm left it for Fort 
Fronlenac, and, returning with La Salle and two other fathers, Gabriel 
and Zeuobe Qlambre, anchored in the Niagara on the SOtfa of July, 
1769. On the 4lh of August they reached the dock where the ship 
was built, which he calls distant eighteen miles from Lake Ontario,' 
and proceeded from thence iu a hark canoe to their vessel, which they 
found at anchor three miles from the ' beautiful Lake Erie.' 

" The vessel was of sixty tons burden, completely rigged, and found 
with all the necessaries, arms, provisions, and merchandise ; it had 
seven small pieces of cannon on board, two of which were of brass. 
There was a griffin flying at the jib-boom, and an eagle above. There 
were also all the ordinary ornaments and other fixtiu-es which usually 
grace a ship of war. 

" They endeavored many times lo ascend the current of the Niagara 
into Lake Erie without success, the wind not being strong enough. 
While they were thus detained La Salle employed a few of his men in 
clearing some land on the Canadian aliore opposite the vessel, and in 
sowing some vegetable seeds for the benefit of those who might inhabit 
the place. 

"At length, the wind being favorable, they lightened ihe vessel hy 
sending most of the crew on shore, and with the aid of then: sails and 
ten or a dozen men at the tow-lines, ascended the current into Lake 
Erie, Thus, on the 7th of Angnst, !679, the first vessel set sail on 
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the untried waters of LaliO Erie. Tiiey steered soutliwaril after hnv- 
iiig chanted their neyer-lailing Te Deum, and discharged their artillery 
in the presence of a vast number of Seneca warriors. It had been re- 
ported to our voyagers tliat Lake Erie -was ftdl of breakers and sand- 
banks, which rendered a safe navigation impossible ; they therefore 
kept the lead going, sonnding from time to time. 

" After s^ing without diffioolty through Lake Erie, they arrived on 
the llth of August at Che mouth of the Detroit River, sailing up which 
they arrived at Lake St. Clair, to whioh they gave the name it bears. 
Aiier being detained several days by contrary winds at the bottom of 
the St. Cliur River, they at lengl^ succeeded in entering Lake Huron 
on the 33d of August, clianting Te Deom through gratitude for a si^e 
navigation thns&r. Passing along the eastern shore of the lake, they 
sailed with a fresh and favorable wind until evening, when the wind 
suddenly veered, driving them across Saginaw Bay (Sacmaw). The 
storm raged antii the 24th, and w^ succeeded by a calm, which con- 
tinued until next day noon {25th) , when they pursued their course until 
midnight. As they doubled a point whioh advanced into the lake, they 
were suddenly struck by a furious wind, whioh forced them to rnn be- 
hind the cape for safety. On the 26th the violence of the storm com- 
pelled them to send down their top-masts and yards and to stand in, 
for they conld find neither anchorage nor shelter. 

"It was then the stout heart of La Salle failed him; the whole crew 
fell upon their knees to say their prayers and prepare for death, except 
the pilot, whom they could not compel to follow their example, aud 
who, on the contrary, ' did nothing all that time but curse and swear 
against M. la Salle, who had brought him thither to make him perish 
in a nasty lake, and lose the glory he had acquired by his iong and 
happy navigation on the ocean.' On the 27th, favored with less ad- 
vei'se winds, they arrived during the night at MiohilUmackinack, and 
anchored in the bay, where they report six tathoms of water and a clay 
bottom. This bay is protected on the southwest, west, and nortkwest, 
but open to the south. The savages were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment at the size of their vessel and the noise of their guns. 

" Here they regaled themselves on the delicious trout, which they 
described as being ftran SO lbs. to 60 lbs. in weight, and as affording 
the savages their principal subsistence. On the 2d of September they 
left Maokinaok, entered Lake Michigan (Illinois), and sailed forty 
leagues to an island at the mouth of the Bay of Puara (Green Bay). 
From this place La Salle determined to send back the ship laden with 
furs to Niagara. The pilot and five men embarked in her, and on the 
10th she fired a gun and set sail on her return with a favorable wmd. 
Nothing more was heard from hec, and she undoubtedly foundered in 
Lake Huron, with all on board. Her cargo was rich, and valued at 
60,000 livres. 

" Thus ended the first voyage of the first ship that sailed over the 
Western lakes. What a contrast is presented between the silent waves 
and unbroken forests which witnessed the course of that adventurous 
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batk, and the busy hum. of conimeroe whioh now lises from the fertile 
bottoms, and the thouHtind ships and smoking palaces whioh now fvireow 
the suvCace of those inland seas !" Smerican Toarist. 



Militia of Camaija BEFoaK the Concjuest in 1760. 
" AU the inhabitants of the oolonj, by virtue of the Law of Fiofs 
(except such gentlemen and other persons who, by their employments, 
had the privilege of noblesj, were militia-men, and enrolled in the sev- 
eral companies of militia of the province. The captains of militia were 
tiie most respectable persons in the country parishes, and were entitled 
to the first seat in the ohorches ; they also received the same distinc- 
tions as tbe magistrates in the towns ; they were held in great respect, 
and government exacted from the inhabitants obedience to the orders 
they signified to them on the part of government. If any of the in- 
habitants did not obey orders, the captains were authorized (o conduct 
them to the city, and, on complaint, they were punished according to 
the nature of the delinquency. When the goYemiaent wanted the 
services of the miUtia as soldiers, the colonels of militia, or the town 
majors, in consequence of a roquisition from the governor general, sent 
orders to the several captains of militia in the country pmshes to send 
a cerC^ number of militia-men, chosen by those officers who ordered 
the draughts, into town, under an escort commanded by an ofScer of 
militia, who conducted thera to the town major, who furnished each 
militia-man with a gun, a capot or Canadian oioak, a cotton shirt, a cap, 
a pair of leggins, a pair of Indian shoes, and a blanket ; ^ter which 
they were marched to the garrison to which they were destined. The 
militia wevo generally reviewed once or twioe a year to inspect their 
arms. The militia of the city of Quebec were frequently exercised, 
and the company of artillery every Sunday were eseroised at the great 
gun practice, under the orders and directions ot the artillery aei^eaiit 
major of the king's troops. To exoite the emulation of the militia-men, 
a prenuum was given to such as esoelled. The captains in the conn~ 
try were obliged to esecute all orders addressed to them by the gov- 
ernor general, and also all processes from the inCendant respecting the 
police, and also with regard to suits touching fie6. They were also 
obliged to eicecnte all orders respecting the roads from the grand voyer. 
It WBS customary for the governor general to deliver to the soveral 
captains of militia every year, by way of gratification, a quantity of 
powder and ball," — General Murray's Report. 
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" Wlien the French began theic settlements in Canada, the country 
exhibited one vast and unbounded forest, and property was granted in 
eJctensive lots called eeigneimea, steetohing along either coast of the 
St, Lawrence for a distance of ninety miles below Qnebec, and thirty 
miles above Montreal, eompreliending a. space of three hundred miles 
in length. 

"The aeig-Hewrifs each contain 100 to 600 square miles, and are 
parceled out into small tracts on a freehold lease to the inhabitants, as 
the persons to whom they were granted liad not the means of cultiva- 
ting them. These consisted of oMcers of the army, of gentlemen, and 
of communities, who were not m a state to employ laborers and work- 
men. The portion to each inhabitant was of three acres in breadth, 
and from seventy to eighty in depth, commencing on the banks of the 
rivBv, and running back into the woods, thus forming an entire and 
regular lot of land. 

" To the proprietors of sdgnatries some powers, as well as consid- 
erable profits, m'o attached. They are by their grants authorized to 
hold courts end sit as judges in what is termed haiitf and Jouc jmliec, 
which includes all crimes coumiitted within their jurisdiction, treasons 
and murders excepted. Few, however, exercised this privilege ex- 
cept the ecolesiasliosl seigneurs of Montreal, whose right of jurisdic- 
tion the King of France purchased from them, giving them, in return, 
his droU de changi- Someof the seignem's have a right of viilam serv- 
ice from their tenants. 

" At every transfer or mutation of proprietor, the new purchaser is 
hound to pay a sura equal to a fifth part of the purchase money to the 
seigneur or to the king ; but if this fine be paid immediately, only one 
third of the fifth is demanded. This constituted a principal part of the 
king's revenues in liie province. When an estate faUs by inheritance 
to a new possessor, he is by law exempted from the fine. 

" The income of a seigneur is derived from the yearly rent of his 
lands, from lots tt vait>, or a fine on the disposal of property held un- 
der him, and from grist mills, to whose profits he has an exclusive 
right. The rent paid by each tenant is considerable ; but they who 
have many inhabitants on their estates enjoy a tolerably handsome rev- 
enue, each person paying in money, grain, or other produce, from five 
to twelve livres per annum. In the event of a sale of any of the lots 
of his aeigneurie, a proprietor may claim a preference of repurchasing- 
it, which is seldom exercised but with a view to prevent frauds in the 
dkposal of the property. He may also, whenever he finds it necessary, 
cut down timber for the purpose of bmlduig mills and making roads i 
dthes of all the fisheries on his domain likewise belong to him. 

" Possessed of these advantages, seigneurs might in time attam to a 
state of comparative affluence were their estates allowed to remain en- 
tire. But by the practice of divisions among the difierent childrrai of 
a iamily, they become, in a few generations, reduced. The most am- 
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pie shafe, which letainsthe name of aeigneum, is the portion of eldest 
son ; tiie other parlitions are denominated feofi. These are, in the 
nest genevation, again suMivided, and tiras, in the ooitrso of a few de- 
scents, a seigneur is possessed of little more than his title. This is the 
condition of most of rtiose estates that have passed lo the third or fonrth 
generation. 

" The inhabitants, in like manner, make diyisions of their small tracts 



of land, and a house will sometunes belong to several proprietors. 
is from tbese causes that they are in a great measnre retaiued in a state 
of poverty, that a barrier to indnstiy and emnlation is interposed, and 
th^ a spirit of litiga:tion is excited. 

" There are in Canada npward of 100 seiguettrin^ of which that of 
Montreal, belonging to the jseminary of St. Sulpioius, is the ciehest and 
most productive. The next in value and profit is the territory of the 
Jesuits. The members of that society who resided at Quebec were, 
like the priests of Montreal, only sgents for the head of their communi- 
ty. But since the expukion of their oi'dec from France, and the seizure 
by the Catholio sovereigns of Europe cf all the lands of that society 
within their dominions, the Jesuits in Canada held their idgnewrie in 
their own right. 

" Some of the domiciliated savages held also in the province land in 
the right of seigneurs. 

"Upon a representation of the ntjrow ciroiunstances to which many 
of the noblesse and gentlemen of the colony were reduced, not only by 
the causes already assigned, but by others equally poweriol, Louis 
XIV. was induced to permit persons of that description to carry on 
commerce by sea or land without bemg subjected to any inquiry on this 
ftcoonnt, or to an imputation of theu' having derogated Irom their rank 
in society. 

" To no aeipieurie is the right of patronage to the Church attached ; 
it was upon the advancement of the pretensions of some seigneurs, 
founded tai then- having built parochial chnrches, that the king in 1685 
pronounced in conncit that tins right should belong to the bishop, he 
being the most capable of judging ooneecning the qnalifleations of per- 
sons who were to serve, and the incomes of the omraoies also being paid 
from the tithes, which belonged, to him alone. The right of patronage 
was at the same time declared not lo be reputed an honor." — Horiot'.s 
Canada, p. 98. 



No. LXVI. 

" Louis Joseph, marquis de Montcalm de St. V^ran, Ueutenant gSii- 

6ral, naquit an chateau de Ctmdiac, prSs de Nimes, en 1712. Sa 

famille, originaire du Kouerqne, joint ordinairement & son nom oelui 

de Gozon,* L'6ducatioQ du Marquis de St. V6ran fut confiSe, ainsi 

• " La IsmiUe de fJofatiuilm joint oraiuwrement S, son aoro ceM fle Qozon, Bona 
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que cells (ie son frere ainS, enfant c^l&bre,* aux soins de !>uraas, I'iii- 
vontBuc du bureau typographique. Qnoiqu'il fut sorti a I'Sge de qua- 
torze ans des mains de oet habile instituteur, pour entrer dwis la oar- 
li^e militaire, il avoit si bien profit^ de ses lepons qu'il oonserva Ie 
gout de I'etude Jusque dans Ie toniulle des camps ; et I'^tendue de ses 
connaiaaances justifia son ambition et son esp^rance d'Stre admis a 
I'Actid^mie Royale des insoriptiooa et belle-letlres de Paris. li ne 
Tecut pas oasez pour jomc de cette bonneur. 

" Sa vie mililaire a jettS un grand &?lat. II se distingun dos les pre- 
miers pas dans la oarriere, rejut trois blessures a la batiulle de Plws- 
ance, ec deux au funesie combat d'EjdIles (oude I'Aasietlej.t It fitoit 
alors colonel d'infanteiie. Deveiine brigadier il passa dans la cavalerie 
et fut fait mestre-de-camp d'un regiment de son nom. MaiSchal-de- 
oamp en 1766 il alia commander en chef les troupes charges de la 
dWense des colonies Franjaises dans I'Amferiqae Septentrionale." — 
Biograpkie Umverselk, art. Montcalm. 

The French troops that served in Canada, bemg desirous of erecting 
a monument in honor of Montcalm, their general, who fell in the ae- 
J^salem. qui obtisC cette dlguir^ poiu &TDird^li7r£rilgdeRhodead'u]idragQnqut 



□it? d'uQ dragoD attiticiel svaut d'attartuer celof 
qitff d§£oloiE llle de Qoxon- La mfime tradition de la femille Montcalm a conserve 
Ie nom du fld£le dome£llQue qui aocompagna c& h&roa ; H ae nomma RoUBtan. On 

critiques one dierchS a Jeter dee douEos anr ie comljat de Gozon. Oupeut voir dans 
]e DLCtionoHire de Ciseafepl^ lea raiaona qu'on leur oppose, rir§ea de I'exiateuce d« 
eerponts monatreiui, prouv^ par i'accord des histerieus aauensjetparlesr^citades 
yojagenrs, oomme par ie t^rooignage dea menumenla contemporalns, des Chroniqnos 
de i'Ordre de tf alts, et enUn d'une tapleserla sue laquella est represents Ie mSmora. 
bis combat de Oozoa.''—Btnerai>/iie UiassraeBe. ut. Gozon. 
* " Le frSre alnS de Monloaim, Jean Lonis Pierre Elizabutii de Montcalm de Can- 

NlEnea. it Montpeiller, il (jreuoble, & Ljous, A Paiis. 8a vie n'eut que aept ans de 
dur^. eC cepeudant outre ea langoe materoelle qu'il connoiHaiC psc pLlncipefl, il 
Hioit dee iiotioDS aaaez avancCss de Lstjn, de Qrec, et d'HSbreu, 11 posaSdoU touts 
raritbm^tjque, eaTOit la &ible, le blaai^ la g^ographle et pluaieurs parties impsr' 
tantes de rliiatoire aacrie et pro&ns, ancisnne et moderue. II itoit ['&i\e de Dnmaa 
flUBHl bien que son (rAre : aa mort fut cous^ par una bydropiaic de cerveau,*'— Bio- 
^^iM& UniirerBeile. art. Candlac. 

t " Le Comts ds Belleisle avoit la promesBB du baton de MarSdial de France s'U 
r6nBaiaB(dt de p6n6Q:er daaale c<Bur du Pifemont avec VarmSe da BauphlnS. I^ 

oil KinB lea prodiges de la valeur Fran^siae fnrent voins. Qnatorze bataillona R6- 
montaia dSfendaient Is col de PAaaiette qui cou-rolli * la KiiB, BsiUes e! Fcneatrelles. 

expSriment^H, )e Comte ds Belleisle se mit & la tets dea oSciera de I'armls. dont 11 

raens. Blea&4 aux deux ulbIds, Belieiele tacbolt d'arracbsr isa paliaadea avsc lea 
denta, loreque il refut uu coup morteL Lee FrBa9oi3 repouas^ et eaoa cbef flreut 
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tion at Qnebec, when we alea lost the brave Wolfe, a French colonel 
wrote to the Aoademj of Belles-Lettres for an epitaph to be placed over 
Montcalm's tomb, in a church in that city, which oooasionefl the follow- 
ing letter from M. de Bougainville, meraher of the aoademy, to Mr. Pitt : 
" Sir, — The honors paid, nnder your ministry, to Mr. Wolfe, assure 
me that yon. will not disapprove ot the grateful endeavors of the French 
troops to perpetuate the memory of the Marquis de Montcalm. The 
body of their general, who was honored by the regret of your nation, 
is interred in Quebec. I have the honor to send you an epitaph made 
for him by the Academy ot Inscriptions. I beg the favor of yoo, sir, 
that you will be pleased to examine it, and, it not improper, obtain leave 
for rae to send it to Quebec, engraved on marble, and to be placed on 
the Marquis de Montcalm's tomb. Shonld snoh leave be granted, may 
I presume, sir, that yon will he so good as to inform me of it, and at 
the same time to send me a passport, that the marble, with the epitaph 
engraved upon it, may be received into an English ship, and Mr. Mur- 
ray, governor of Quebec, allow it to be placed in the Ursuline Church. 
Tou will be pleased, sir, t« pard(m me for this intension on your im- 
portant ooonpations ; but endeavoring to immortalize illnstrions men 
and eminent patriots is doing honor to yourself. 

"I am, with respect, &e., Ds BouGiiNviLi.E."* 

Mr. Ktt's answer : 

" Sir, — It is a real satisfaction to me to send yoa the king's consent 
on a subject so affecting as the epitaph composed by the Academy of 
Inscriptions at Paris for the Marquis de Montcalm, and which it is de- 
sited may be sent to Qaeheo, engraved on innrble, to be placed on the 
tomb of that illustrious soldier. It is perfectly beautiful ; and the de- 
sire of the French troops which served in Can^a to pay such a tribute 
to the memory of their general, whom they saw expire at their head 
in a manner worthy of them and himself, is truly noble and praisewOFthy. 

"I shall IfAe a pleasure, wr, m facilitating every way suoh amiaMe 
intentions ; and on notice of the measures taJcen for shipping this mar- 
ble, 1 will not fail immedialflly to transmit yon the passport you desire, 
and send directions to the governor of Qnebec for its reception. 

" 1 withal beg of yon, sir, to be persuaded of my just sensibiUty of 
that so obliging part of the letter with which you have honored me re- 
lating to myself, and to believe that I embrace as a happiness the op- 
portunity of manifestmg the esteem and partionlar regard with . which 
1 have the honor to he, &o., W. Pitt. 

"iflndoK, April lOtiS, ITfll." 

* Jean Pierre de Bougfttnvllle was Secrelsry to llie French Acndemy of Inscrlp- 
tiuns. He died in I7€3, At the age of foity-one, of asUunn, brought on hy intense ap- 

been Montealm's nide-de-osmp, retired from the aervica In 1790. He waa nfterward 
made a count and n Ecnntor by Bonaparte, becanie member of the National loBtitule, 
and of the Koyal Society of London, Ha dicdat Farla in 1311, at tha age of eighty- 
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The opilaph was as follows : 

Uttoque in orbe retemum vioturos, 

Ludovious Josephus de Montoalm Gozon, 

Mavchio Sanoti Venmi, Baro Gebriaci, 

Ordinia sanoti Lndoyioi commendator, 

Legatua genecalis exercitDnm. GalHcomm; 

Egregios et oivis et miles, 

NaUius lei appeteus prasterquam ver^ tandis, 

Ingenjo felioi, et literia exoulto ; 

Omiies militiEe gradus per continiui decora, emensus, 

OittnLum belli artinm, temporam, discriminum gnarua, 

Jn Italia, in Bohemia, in Germania 

JDuK iiidaatrins. 

Maudata sibi ita semper gerens iit majoribns par haberetui-. 

Jam clatus periculus 

Ad tatandam Canodensem provinciam missus, 

Parra militum manu hostium copias non semel repulit, 

Fropugnacula cepit viris anuisque instraotissima. 

Algorls, inedise, Tigiliarran, labovis patiena, 

Sois unice prospiciens, immemor sui, 

Hostis aoria, victor mansuetna. 

Fortunam viiluti, virium inopiam perltia et celeritale compenaavit ; 

Immiiiens coloniie fatum et oonsilio et manu per quadrimum sqstinnit, 

Tandem ingentmn execoitum daoe strenuo et audaei, 

Classemqne omni bellorum mole gravem, 

Mtdtipliei prudentia din ludifioatus, 

Vi perCractus ad dimicandimi, 

In prima a«ie, in prime conHiotu vulaeratus, 

Religion! quam semper colnerat innitena, 

Magno suorum desideria, nee sine hostium nKerore, 

Extinctns est 

Die srv. Sept., a.d. mooolix., retat. xlviii. 

Mortales optimi ducis exnvias in exoavatn humo, 

Qiiam globus bellicus deeidens dissiliensque defoderat, 

Galli Ingentea depoauerqnt, 

Et gencrosEC hostinm lidei commendamnt. 



Here lieth, 

In either hemisphere to live forever, 

Lewis Joaeph de Montcalm Gozon, 

Mai'qais of St. Veran, Baron of Gabriao, 

Commendatory of the Order of St. Louia, 

Lientenant general of the French army; 

Not leaa an excellent citizen than soldier, 

Who knew no desu'e bnt that of troe glory ; 

Happy in a natural genius, improved hj literature. 

Having gone through the several steps of military honoi 
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With aniiiterrupted luster, 

Skiird in all the aita of war, 

The jnnctnre of times, tmd the crisis of dangers, 

In Italy, in Bohemia, in Germany, 

An indefatigable general. 

He so discharged his important trusts, 

That he seemed always equal to still greater. 

At length, grown bright with perils. 

Sent to saonre the province of Canada, 

Withahandfnlofnien 

He more than once lepnlsed the enemy's foroes, 

And made himself master of their foits, 

Replete with troops and ammunition. 

Innred to cold, hunger, watchings, and labors, 

Unmindful of himself, 

He had no sensation but for his soldiers ; 

An enemy with the fiercest impetuosity, 

A victor with the lenderest humanity. 

Adverse fortune he compensated with valor. 

The want of strength with skill and activity ; 

And, with his counsel and support. 

For four years protracted the impending fate of the colony. 

Having with various artifices 

Long baffled a great army, 

Headed by an expert and intrepid commander. 

And a fleet furnished with all warlike stores. 

Compelled at length lo an engagement, 

He fell, in the first rank, in lie first onset, 

With those hopes of religion which he had always cherished. 

To the inexpressible loss of his own army, 

And not without the regret of the enemy's, 

XIV. September, a.d. hecclis., of his age XLViii. 

His weeping countrymen 

Deposited the remains of their excellent general 

In a grave. 

Which a fallen bomh in bursting had excavated for him, 

' Recommending them to the generous faith of their enemies. 

—Ammalltegister, 1762. 



No. LXVII. 
MEiHOm OF Genebal Woi.fe. 
.lames Wolfe was ike second son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, who was 
afterward colonel of the 8th Regiment, imd died on the 27th of March, 
1759, but a short time before the death of his gallant son. Colonel 
Wolfe had served and won honorable estimation, under Mailboroogh in 
early life ; on his retain from the continental wars he married Miss 
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Hattiett Thompson, sister to the than member of Parliament for York. 
The inhabitants of that city made a vigorouB eflbrt to apprapriato tha 
honor of Jamea Wolfe having been bom among them, and a oontroverBj 
in prose and verse, neither of them of a very brilliant description, was 
long carried on in the periodicals of the day, between the capital of the 
North and the quiet village of Westerhara. Whatever the merits of 
the writers upon either side may have been, and their power of wit and 
argument, there were a few lines in the parish register of the Kentish 
hamlet whioh proved more convincing than smy thing else ; James, son 
of Colonel Edvrard Wolfe, was baptized on January lltli, 1727. On 
a tablet erected to his memory in Westerhnin Church, it is stated that 
he was bora on the 2d of January, 1727. 

The vicart^ house of the village was the place of Wolfe's birth, 
then leased to his father by the Reverend George Lewis, the vioar, 
whose, son was viear when Wolfe died, and wrote the inscription for his 
monument. The elder brother of this gallant general died young ; he 
hhnself was sent lo a respectable private school in the neighborhood, 
where, although an ardent and clever boy, he was not distinguished for 
any very remarkable characteristics. 

When only fonrteen years of age he embarted with his father, who 
was engaged in the expedition to Flanders under Lord Calhcart ; the 
youth, however, who was then and always of a very delicate oonstilu- 
tion, fell ill, and was under the necessity of being landed at Portsmouth. 
After a littie tune, his health being somewhat re-established, he jomed 
his father on the Continent, and at once began to read the hjssons of 
military art in the stem school of reality. 

On the 3d of November, 1741, Colonel Wolfe caused his youthful 
son to be appointed t{> a cotnnussion in a battalion of marines which he 
himself commanded. On the 27th of March, 1742, Jamea Wolfe re- 
moved into the 12th Regiment as ensign, and fought at tiie battle of 
Dettingen m that same year. In April he appears to have been on 
leave, traveling probably for health ; in this month he writes to hia 
mother, dating Rome, a grateful and aflectionate letter. On the 14th 
of July, 1743, he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the same regiment,, 
while serving with the allies behind the Scheldt, and in 1744 was en- 
gaged mider Wade in bis inglorious operations ; in that year he was 
given a company in the 4th Regiment; iu the following, he fought 
Tinder the Duke of Cumberland in the fatal but glorious battle of Font- 
enoy. Up lo this time Wolfe had been with his regiment in every en- 
gagement in wiuch it had taken part, and had already gained greater 
distinction tJian can usually lall to the lot of those in the junior ranks 
of the array. In 1746 he fought under Hawley in the front line at the 
disgracefol rout at Falkirfc, and his conduct, even m Uiat unfortunate 
occasion, called forth the praise of his superiors. In the same year his 
services were transferred to a service more worthy of his future fame 
than the obscure and painful struggles of a civil war ; he served and 
gained new approbation under the gallant Ligonier at Liers. 

On the 5th of February, 1746-7, he was raised to a miijority in tha 
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33ii Regitfient. This step of rank afforded new opportunity to this 
gallant youth; at the battle of La Feldt, in the same year, he distiii- 
gnished himself in so remarkable a manner, that the British genecal-in- 
□hief, the Duke of Cumberland, publicly thanked him. on the battle-iioid. 
On the 5th of January, 1748-9, he removed into Lord George Saok- 
ville's, the 20th Regiment of Foot. 

Wolfe commanded this regiment during the ahsenoe erf the colonel 
for a considerable time, and soon brought it into a slate of the highest 
discipline. Wherever he went, he received the praise of the different 
general officers commanding, and gwned the esteem and regard of all 
who beoame aoqnwnted with him m civil or military life. His regi- 
mental orders, which are stQl extant, are admirable, fmd furnish ample 
evidence of zeal for, and knowledge of, his profession. 

In February, 1748-9, Wolfe served at Slirhiig, in Scotland; in 
April, at Glasgow; in October, at Perth. March SOth, 1T49-50, he 
was made colmiel of the regiment which he had for some time so ad- 
mirably commanded ; in October he was at Dundee, in November at 
Banff; and remained in Scotland till 1T53, when he removed to Read- 
ing, where his regiment was reviewed and highly commended by the 
Duke of Cumberland. In December in that year he was at Dover 
Castle. In 1735 he was at Winchester and Sonthampton; at the end 
of October he marched lo Gravesend, and in December to Canterbury. 
While in the south of England, he constantly practiced his regiment 
in snoh evolutions as might be necessary to oppose the landing of an 
invadmg army, and wrote an elaborate code of mstruotions, to be acted 
upon in case of any attempt being made upon the coast. At the same 
time, a number of his trained soldiers wore withdrawn to fill up the 
ill-fated ranks of the 44th and 48th, then about to sail for America 
under Braddoek, where many of them perished miserably and inglori- 

Early in 17S7, Lieutenant-colonel Wolfe was selected, on account 
of his known merit, by Mr- Pitt to serve as quarter-master general 
of the force sent against Rochefort, under Sir John Mordatmt, the gen- 
eral, and Sir Edward Hawke, the admiral. While the expedition lay 
motionless in Basque Roads, from the untoward dissensions between 
the naval and military officers, Wolfe landed one night alone upon tire 
hostile shore, and walked two miles up the conntry. He found that 
there were no real difficulties in the way of debarkation, and that no 
preparations had been made to oppose it. When he returned to the 
fleet he reported the result of his observations, and strongly, but vainly, 
urged the general to land, and at once attack Rochefort. Finally, he 
plSlged hunseif to carry the place, should three ships of war and 600 
men be placed at his disposal. The proposal was neglected : however, 
the zeal and daring shown by the gallant yonng soldier on this oooa- 
fiion confirmed Pitt in the estimate whieb he had formed of his charac- 
ter- Some more days were wasted in inaction, and at length the expe- 
dition, having destroyed the nnimportant fortifications of Aix, retnrned 
ingloriously to England. Wolfe's merit was thrown ont in strong re- 
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lief by the incapaoity of those under whom he served ; while they were 
despiseJ, he v/an honored. The rank of hrevet colonel oa tjie 21st of 
October of that yeav was his first reward. 

On the 23d of Jsmviary, 1758, Mr. Pitt made Wolfe brigadier gen- 
eral, anJ gave liim die command of a brigade nader Amherst, in the 
expedititHi against Louisbtirg, disregsiding the mere official rontiae 
of seniority. Events soon proved the wisdom of the selection. From 
thenceforward Wolfe's bi(^;raphy is English history. However, it may 
be added that lie was made colonel of the 07th Foot on the Stst of 
April, 17S8. In- January, 175fl, Pitt agdn selected him for service. 
This time he was to command in chief: he was gaaetted as major gen- 
eral, and intrusted with the conduct of the arduous expedition agamst 
Quebec. 

It is a painful duty to repeat here an anecdote of Wolfe, which stands 
recorded by the high authority of Lord Mahon. The young general 
dmed with Mr. Pitt shortly after his appointment to the command, a 
third person only being present. After dinner, when the conversation 
turned upon the approaching expedition, Wolfe became unreasonably 
exoileil : he strode about the room, floncisbed his sword, and broke 
forth in a style of vaporing altogether surprising in a man of real spirit. 
When he at length departed, Mr. Pitt remained dismayed at having 
intrusted the fate of the country and of the ministry in suoh hands. 
Happily, he did not suffer new doubts to alter his former arrangements. 

For some ^me Wolfe appears to have been unsuccessful in a suit 
which he pleaded to Miss Lowther, and, In consequence, Ms natocalty 
domestic mind was re-strung to the harsher tones of ambiljon. Subse- 
quently, however, he became engaged to this lady, and the marriage 
was Co havfe been celebrated immediately on his return from the expe- 
dition t^ainst Quebec, After his death Miss Lowther became Duchess 
of Bolton, but tradition says tiiat she always wore henceforth a pearl 
necklace which he had given her, covered with blaok velvet, in mem- 
ory of the departed. 

Wolfe was a plain man : his features were sharp, his forehead some- 
what receding, bis hair sandy or red, and, contrary to the fashion of 
the time, was not powdered ; his skin was coarse, fiur, and freckled ; 
bnt Ms nxouth wore a smiling and gentle expression, and his eyes were 
blue and benignant. He was delicate from early youth, and the seeds 
of fatal diseases were displayed in Ms constitution. At first his address 
and manner were unengaging, but he invariably endeared himself to 
all with whom he was femiliar. All his thoughts and actions were in- 
fluenced by a deep religious feeling. When a oourtier remonstrated 
with the king upon Wolfe's appointment to ctanmand the expedition 
against Quebec, saying that "he was mud " (meaning that he was over- 
religious), the king replied, " If be be mad, I wish he would bite some 
of my other generals." 

Wolfe was assiduously and conscientiously attentive to his profession, 
and was constitutionally and steadily daring. His mind was clear and 
active, his temper lively and almost impetuous; he was independent 
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without pride, and generona to profusion. " He never OBviled with his 
inHtmctions, or hesitaletl to obey orders ; exact in discipline himself, he 
was always punctual to obey. His judgment was acute, his memory 
quick and retentive, and liis disposition candid, constant, and smcere. 
The union of the gentle and the bold, of ambition and afleation, formed 
the peouUar charm of his character. His ooorage never quailed be- 
fore danger, nor shrank from responsibility." 

Little, is known of Wolfe's private life. Dr. Sonthey oontemplaf ed 
the task of writing his biography, but abandoned it from the want of 
materials. To Lord Mahon and Mr, Gleig we are indebted for some 
very interesting partioulata, and for a few judiciously selected poitions 
of SBoh of the hero's letters as are still extant. It cmly remains to 
conclude this imperfect memoir with a few of these selections. 

On first assuming the command of a regiment, Wolfe writes, " I take 
upon me the difficult duty of a commander. It is a hard thing to keep 
the passions within boumfc, where authority and immaturity go together. 
It is hard to be a severe disciplinarian, jet humane ; to study the tem- 
per of all, and endeavor to please them, and yet be impartial — to dis- 
courage vice at the torbulent age of twenty-three." 

His letters breathe a spirit of tenderness and gentleness, over which 
ambition could not triumph. In writing t^ his mother on the 28th of 
September, 17SS, he says, "My nature requires some extraordinary 
events to produce itself. I want that attention and those assiduous 
cares that commonly go along with good nature and humanity. In the 
common occurrences of hfe I am not seen to advanli^," So far back 
as the 13(h of August, 1749, he writes also to his mother from Gflas- 
gow, " I have observed your instructions so rigidly that, rather than 
want the word, I got the reputation of being a very good Presbyterian 
by frequentmg the Kirk of Scotland till our chapel opens." Again he 
writes to his mother from Inverness, November 6th, 1751, "There are 
Umes vhen wen fret at trifles, and quarrel with their tooth-picks. In 
one of these ill habits I exclaim against my present condition, and think 
it the Voorst of all, but coolly and temperately, it is plainly the beat. 
Where there is most employment and least vice, there should one wish 

On the 18th of February, 1755, he writes to his father, "I find that 
your bounty and liberality keep pace, as they usually do, with my ne- 
cessities. I shall not abuse your kindness, nor reoeire it unthanWiilly, 
and what use I make of it shall be for your honor and the king's serv- 
ice — an employment worthy of the hand tJiat gives it." His amiable 
temper strongly inclined hun, &om an early age, to domestic life ; m 
the letter, November 6th, 1751 (before quoted), he declares that he 
has "a turn of mind that favors matrimtmy prodigiously; I love chil- 
dren, and thmk them necessary to people in their later, days." He, 
however, struggled i^ith these wishes, and for a long time overcame 
them, from his ardent love of fame. 

Of Wolfe's life we know hut little ; the waves of oblivion have closed 
over it, but the story of his death remeuus forever treasoved in Eng- 
land's grateful memory. 
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"Annual Register," May, 1760. 
Some gentlemen in the paiish of Weslerhiim, in Kent, have evecled 
a. plam monument to the late General Wolfe, in the inscription on which 
the extrBordinary honor intended bis memory by his sovereign is hinted 
at, and the impropriety of a more ffitpenstve monvunent in thnt place 
justly shown. The table is of statuary marble, beautifnlly executed 
by Mr. Level, near Cavendish Square. 

JAMES, 

Son of Colonel Edward WOLFE, and Henrietta his wife, was born in 

this parish, Jwmavy 2d, 1727, 

And died in America, September 13tii, 1759. 
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" Armual Register," October, 1773. 
oval tablet on front of the sarcophagus of General Wolfe's 
Westminster Abbey, jnBt opened, is the following in- 

To the memory of 

JAMES WOLFE, Esq., 

Major General and Commander-in-Cliief 

Of the British Land Forces 

On an expedition against Quebec, 

Who, 

Snrmovinting, by ability and vabr. 

Ail obstacles of art and nature, 

Was slain. 

In the moment of Victory, 

At the head of his conquering troops, 

On the 13th of Sept., 1759, 

The King 

And the Parliament of Great Britain 

Dedicate tl 



"Annual Register," 1762. 

The Right Honorable the Earl Temple has lately dedicated a most 
magnificent building at Stowe, of the lojiio order, ConcoEuim et 
VicTotiia;. 

In the pediment of the portico is a fine alto relievo, represcnling the 
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four qtmrtei's of tlie world bringing gifts to Britain. In the poitioo, or 
ante-temple, two medallions, Concordia fmderatonim, CoTKordia civiitm. 
Over the door, Q»o tempore salia eonim in idtimas anguatiai deducta 
tadltnii ambitioni loaim relinqaebat. In the inner temple, in a nioho 
lacing the entrance, the statue of Bkitahnu. : over wbieh, in a tablet, 
CandidU autem onunts voluptatmn, priebu^Tint in consptcKO posita, qiKS 
cmgne magnifica meriio contigenaii. On the walls, fonrteeii medal- 
lions, representing the taking of Quebec, Martinico, &c. ; Louisburg, 
Giiadaloupe, &o. ; Montreal, &e. ; Pondicherrj, &c. Naval victory 
off BeDeisle, naval vbtory off Lagas, Crevelt and Minden, Felliiighan- 
aen ; Senegal and Goree, Niagara aiid down Point, Beau Sejour and 
Fort dtt Quesne, Cherbui^ and Belleisle. On a hill at a distance, in a 
diagonal line, runs an obelisk above a hundred feet, inscribed 
To Majoii-General Woi.fe. 
Ostendtmt Terris nunc tantum Fatn, 



No. LXVIII. 

" Lord Howe always lay in his tent with the regiment which he 
commanded, while the test of the army were quartered in the town and 
fort of Albany. This regiment he modeled in such a manner that they 
were evei: after oonsiderecl as an example to the whole American army. 
Lord Howe laid aside all pride and prejudice, and gratefully accepted 
council irom those \rhom he knew to be the best qualified to direct 
him. Madame Sohuyler was delighted with the calm steadiness with 
■which he carried through the austere rules which he Ibund it neoessaiy 
to lay down. In the first place, he forbeule all displays of gold and 
scarlet in the rugged march they were about to nndertaie, Eind set the 
example by wearing himself an ammunition coat, that is to say, one of 
the surplus soldiers' coats out short. This was a necessary precaution, 
because, in the woods, the hostile Indians who started from behind tbe 
trees usually caught at the long and heavy skirts then worn by tlie 
soldiers ; mid, for the same reason, he ordered the muskets to be short- 
ened, that they might not, as on former occasions, be snatched li'om 
^behind by these agile foes. To prevent the match of his regiment 
from being descried at a distance by the ghttering of their arms, the 
barrels of their guns were all blackened ; and to save them ftom the 
tearing of bushes, the stings of insects, &c., he set them the example 
of wearing leggins, a kind of buskin made of strong woolen cloth. The 
greatest privation to the yoimg and vaih yet remruned. Hair well 
dressed and in great quantity was then considered as the greatest pos- 
sible ornament, which those who had it took the utmost care to display 
to advantage, and to wear in a bag or queue. Lord Howe's was very 
full and very abundant ; he, however, cropped it, and ordered every one 
else to do the 'same. 

" The austere regulations and constant self-denial which he imposed 
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upon the Woops he commanded were patiently bovne, because lie was 
not only gentle in his nmnnecs, but generous and humane in a very 
high degree, and esceedingly attentive to the health nnil real necessU 
tiea of th Boldi ry An iiwiny instances of this, a quantity of pow- 
dered ging as 'ery man, and the sergeaiita were ordered 
to see tha h 1 nise of marching, the soldiers arrived hot 
and tired h b k f y steam, they should not be permitted to 
stoop to d 1 h -ally inclined to do, but be obliged to lift 
■water in h u' ee d mis ginger witb it. This beoaiiie after- 
ward a g 1 P n il '" those aguish swamps through which 
the troop f ed march, was the means of saving many lives. 
Aunt Schuyler, as tbis amiable joung officer famiharly styled his ma- 
ternal friend, had the greatest esteem for hun, and the greatest hope 
that he would at some future tune redress all those evils that had for- 
merly impeded the service. The night before the march they had a 
long and serious conversation. In the morning Lord Howe proposed 
setting out very early ; bat, when he arose, was astonished to find 
Madame Schuyler wiuting, tuid breakfast ready; be smiled, and said 
he would not disappoint her, as it was hard to say when he might again 
breakfast with a lady. Impressed with an unaoooimtable degree of 
concern about the fate of the enterprise in whioh he was embaiked, 
she again repeated her oonnsels and her caution ; and when he was 
about to depart, embraced him with the affection of a mother, and shed 
many tears, a weakness she did not often give way lo. A few days 
after Lord Hovfe'a departure, in the afternoon, a man was seen coming 
on horseback from the north, gullopmg violently, without his hat. Pe- 
drom ran et^erly to inquire, well knowing he rode espress. The man 
illoped on, orymg out that Lord Howe was killed. Shrieks and sobs 



No. LXIX. 

"Le troisieme de Juillet dc cette anii^e Samuel de Champlain fondn 
la ville de Quebec, capitals de la Nouvelle France, sur la rivici'e sep- 
tentrionale dn fleuve St. Laurent a six-vingt lieaes de la mer, entie 
une petite riviere qui porte le nom de St. ClMrles et un gros oap, qu'on 
appelle !e Cap aux Diamans, parce qn'on y trouvoit alors quantity de 
diamans assez semblables a ceux d'Alenjon." — Faitei ChroHolBgiqKes, 
1608. 

" Cape Diamond abounds with very fine specimens of quartz, or took 
crystals. I have myself, in walking on tbe banks of the river at the 
foot of the rocks, found many of them. They are discovered from the 
brilliancy ot their reflecting surfaces : they sparkle like the diamond, 
and hence the phtce had its name. On examination, I have generally 
found that they are pentagons, terminating in a point, and possessing 
tuauToUy much of the brilliancy and polish of a cut diamond ; and Ihey 
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are so liavd, thut, like a diamond, they out glass." — Gray's Canada, 

" The mountaiii on whioh Quebec is huilt, and the hills along the 
River St. Lawrence, consist of it for some miles togethfe on botli sides 
of Qnebeo. About a yard from the surface this stone is qnile eompaot, 
and wilhout any cracks, so that one can not perceive thai it is a slste, 
its particles being imperceptible. It lies in strata, which vavy from 
three or four inches to twenty thick and upward. In the mountains 
on which Quebec is built the strata do not lie horizontal, bnt dipping, 
so as to be nearly perpendicular, the upper ones pointjcg northwest 
and the lower ones southeast, Froiri hence it is, the comers of these 
strata always strike out at the corners into the streets, and out the 
shoes in pieces. I Imve likewise seen some strata inclining to the 
nocthward, but rather perpendicular, as the former. The strata arc 
divided by narrow cracks, which are commonly filled by fibrous while 
gypsum, which can sometimes be got loose with a knife, if the larger 
stratum of slate above it is broken in pieces j and in that case it has 
the appearance of a thin white leaf. The large oraoka are almost filled 
up wiUi transparent quEirlz orystsds of diflerent siKes. One part of the 
mountain contains great quantities of these crystals, fiora which the 
corner of the mountain which lies to S.S.E, of the palace has got the 
name of Pointe de Diamante, or Diamond Point." — Kalm, in Pinkerton, 
vol. xiii., p, 678. 



No. LXX. 

" The Chorokeea are planters and faimer.s, tradespeople and me- 
chanics. They have ccm-ftelds and orchards, looms tmd work-shops, 
schools and ehnrches, and orderly institutions. In 1824, when the 
population of the Cherokees was 15,580 persons, it inolndod 1277 ne- 
groes; they had 18 schools, 86 grist-mills, 13 saw-mills, 762 looms, 
2486 spinning-wheels, 172 wagons, 2923 plows, 7683 horses, 23,S31 
black cattle, 46,732 swine, 2546 sheep,. 430 goats, 62 blaoksmillis' 
shops, &c,, with several public roads, and fences, tuid tm'npifces. The 
natives carry on a considerable ti'ade with the adjoining states, and 
soma of them export cotton to New Orleans. A printing-press has 
been established for several years, and a newspaper, written partly in 
. the English and partly in the Cherokee language, has been successfully 
carried on. This paper, called the Ofterofac Phanix, is written entirely 
by a Cherokee, a young man under thirty. The missionaries among 
them declare that the converts generally are very attentive to preach- 
ing, and very exemplary in their conduct. Public worship, conducted 
by native members of the church, is held in three or four places remote 
from the station. The pupils are making great progress at thesohook. 
Many of them are leaving the schools with an education sufficient for 
life. New Ecbota is the seat of government of the Cherokees. The 
provisions of the Constitution are placed under sis heads, divided mto 
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sections. The trial by jury is in full qwratloii. The right of suffrage 
is universal ; every free male citizen who has attained the ag^ of eigh- 
teen years is entitled to vote at public elections." — Stuart's nrie 
Yean i« Iforlh America, vol. ii., p. 143. 

" The Creeks, Cherofcees, and Choetaws certainly hold out a promise 

of the gradual attiunment of civilization The recent invention 

of written eharacters by o GiU-blood Cherokee,* consisting of eighty- 
four signs expres^g all the dominant sounds of that langnage, ajid the 
grM.t numher of half words among them, are both favorable to this 
change of life. The,best proof that they are advanouig from their sav- 
age state to a higher grade is, tltat their numbers increase, while al- 
most all other tribes spread over the American oontiiient far and near 
are known to diminish in numbers so rapidly that oommon observation 
alone would enable any one to predict their utter extinction before the 
lapse of many years." — Latrobe, Rambler in America, vol. i., p. ie3. 
The Stookbridge Indians [so called from Stockbridge, Massachusetts) 
are, upon the whole, considered to have made greater attainments in 
the useful arts of civilized life, and also in the Christian religion, than 
any other tribe of the aborigines. They heard the preaohing of Brain- 
ard and Edwards, and have enjoyed Christian privileges emd education 
with little interruption for more than ninety years. The Stockbridge 
Indians, and the Otieidas, under the celebrated Oneida half-blood Mr. 
Williams, were the principal of those unfortunate New York Indiana 
who were persuaded, on the feith of solemn treaties, to leave their 
homes in New York and form new settlements among the wild Indian 
tribes beyond the Mississippi. One of the visitors to these new settle- 
ments, after the Indians had been a few years established there, thus 
describes the improvements thty had effeoted in this remote wilderness ; 
" On the east bank of Tox River they had in the course of some half 
''-"It is remarkable tbat a red Indkn shonld have been able to accomplish £hat 
which aa civilized socktieB have nccomplisheil during thousands of years. He had 
already attalne<l to manhood when lie invented sa nlphabet Of his owa languagQ, 
having no taowleage of any other. The idea of viriling Oheroliee sCnick him on 
beprin^ several whites boasting of rhcir anpci^ority over tlic Indians, and adding that 
they conld do mnny rlungs which Ihe red men never dared attempt, parlicalarly in 
ccmu^tCing to paper a conversatioo, so aa to malce it underatood by all, even in the 
most distaat pai'ts. He determined to tt7 if it was not posolble. At lii^t he saw no 
other chance of eieouthig hla project than to make a sign or figure for every sound, 
which he partly learned by heart Mmaelt partly gave to his own femily to leain and 
remember ; but, after workhig at it a whole twelvemonth, ha found that the number 
of nguB already amonnted to aeveml liionsends, and that it was Impossible to ret^a 
tiiem in the mecaoiy. He now began to divide the words into parte, and then discov- 
ered that the same synables might he appUed to a variety of words. Exulting in 
this discovery, he contjnued his exertians with um^mUting zeal, and directed his at- 
tenSon particularly to the sounds, and thus discovered at last all the syhahles In the 
language. Afier working upon this plan for a month, he had diminiahed the number 
of sonnds to elghty.fonr, of which tha language at present conaisfs. He first wrote 
them on sand, afierward cut out tlie signs in wood, and finished by prhitlng them 
such as they now are In the Cherokee PhcBnix."— Arfwedson's Baited Slafes and 
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dozen years reai'ed a flourishing settlement ; huilt ioiisea and harna in 
tlie usual style of the white Bettiements under similar circumstances ; 
cleared away portions of the forest, and reduced their farms to an in- 
teresting &taie of improvement ; orgaiiized and brought into solitary 
operation a politioal and oivil economy; BStaWlshed schools, and in 1830 
were building a rery decent Christian church ; had erected mills and 
machinei7 ; exhibitmg, in a word, a most interesting phasis of oiviUza- 
tion, along with the purest morals under the simplest manners." — 
Collon's Ibur among the Nartkaest Indians, vol. i., p- 203. This 
American writer is just!y indignant at the cruel and dishonest polioy 
of the American government in driving these unfortunate wanderers 
away from the new home solemnly promised them mto the wild and 
dreary regions of the Par West, as soon as the settlement at Fox River 
was ascertained to possess anfiicicnt natural advantages to entitle it to 
form a part of Ihe Union. 



Articles of Capitulation demanded by M. do Ramsay, the king's 
lientenant, commanding the high and low towns of Quebec, chief of 
the Military Order of St. Louis, to his exoollenoy the general of Iho 
troops of his Britatmie majesty. 

" The capitulation demanded on the part of the enemy, and granted 
by their esceUencies, Admiral Saunders and General Townshend, &o., 
&o., is in manner and form as hereafter espiessed : 

" I. M. de Ramsay demands tlie honors of war for his garrison, and 
that it shall be sent back to the army in safety, and by the shortest 
route, with arms, baggage, wjt pieces of brass cannon, two mortars or 
howitzers, and twelve rounds for each of them. The garrison of the 
town, composed of land forces, marines, and sailors, shall march out 
■with their arms and baggage, drums beating, matches lighted, with 
two pieces of French cannon, and twelve rounds for each piece, and 
shall be embarked as conveniently as possible, to be sent to the tkat 
pott in France. 

"II. That the inhabitants shall be preserved in the possession of 
their hoBses, goods, effects, Emd privileges. — Granted, upon theiv laying 
down their arms. 

"in. That the inhabitants shall not be aocountaWe for having car- 
ried arms in the defense of the town, forasmuch as they were compelled 
U> do it, and that the inh^itants of the colonies, of both crowns, equally 
serve as militia. — Granted. 

" IV. That the effects of the absent officers and ciljzens shall not be 
touched Granted. 

" v. That the inhabitants shall not be removed, nor obliged to quit 
their houses, until their condition shall be settled hy tlteir Britannic 
and most Christian majesties. — Granted. 

" VI. That the exercise of the Catholic, Aposlolio, and Roman re- 
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ligion shall be mainCamed, anil that safeguards shall be gmiited tu the 
bouses of the olergj naA to tbo mountaineers, partionlarly to bis lord- 
ship the Bishop of Qaebeo, who, animatad with Eeal for religion, and 
charity for the people of his diocese, desires to reside in it constaatly, 
to exercise freely, and with tiiat decency which his ohamoter and the 
Bocred ofHoes of the Roman religion reqnire, his episcopal aotliority in 
the town of QHebec, whenever he shall think proper, un^ the posses- 
sion of Canada sbtdl be decided by a treaty between, their Eritannio 
and most Christian majes^s. The fiee exercise of the Roman relig- 
ion is granted, likewise safogoarda to all religions peiwns, as well as 
to the bishop, who shall be at hberty to come and exercise, freely and 
with decency, the functions of his office whenever he thinks proper, 
until the possession of Canada shall have been decided between tlieir 
Britannio and most Christian majesties. 

" VII. That the actilleiy and warlike stores shall be faithfully given 
np, and that an inventory of them shall be made out. — Granted. 

" Vin. That the sick and wounded, the commissaries, oh»clains, 
physicians, sm'geons, apothecaries, and other people employed in the 
service of the hospitals, shall be treated oonformably to flie cartel of the 
Gthof February, 1759, settled between their Britannic and most Chris- 
tian majesties. — Granted. 

" IX. That before delivering up the gate and the entrance of the 
town to the English troops, their general will he pleased to send some 
soldiers to be posted as sfdeguards upon the churches, oonvenls, and 
principal habitations. — Granted. 

"X. That the king's lieutenant commandmg in Quebec shoil be per- 
mitted to send information to the Marquis de Vaudreuil, governor gen- 
eral, of the reduction of the place, as also that the general may send 
advice thereof to the French ministiy. — Granted. 

" XI. That the present capitulation shall be executed according to 
its form and tenor, wiUiout being subject to non-execution under pre- 
tense of reprisals, or for the non-exeoutiffli rf any preceding capitula- 
tion. — Granted. 

" Duplioatea hereof, taken Euid executed by ond between us, at the 
oanip before Quebec, this 18th day of September, 1759. 

"Chahlks Saunders, Gboeqe Towkshebd, De Eamsat." 

No. LXXII. 

Extracts from "Lettres de M- le Marquis de Montcalm, O. G. an 
Canada, a MM. de Berryer et de la Mol^, 1757-1759. Londtes, 
1777." 

In 1757. — Letter 1. Montcalm informs M, de Berryer that he car- 
ries on; a correspondence with the English planters by giving them a 
fewprohibited articles. " They dupe theiir own people, who thmk they 
dupe us; their letters discover to me mtmy curious political secrets. 
Our governors of Canada have neglected the only means of makmg the 
oountry prosperous .... another system is indispensable," 
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S, J., of Boston, writes to Monteolm, '' The eaiiae of your non-prog- 
resa lies in the genius of youv nation. Your goveniora were French 
gentlemen, hating and despising oommeroe— wealth, ooinmerce, and 
strength are inseparable — yonr skeleton colony has lost more m a year 
than it oiin regain in ten. Your commerce with us ought to be free 
and unfettered We shall soon break with England for com- 
mercial reasons." 

Montoakn observes on the foregoing, " Let us beware how we al- 
low the establishment of mairafactutes in Canada ; she would beooiae 
proud and mutinous like the EngHsh. So long as France is a nursery 
to Canada, let not the Canadians be allowed to trade, but kept to their 
wandering, laborious life with the savages, and to their military ex- 
ercises. They will be less wealthy, but more bvave and more faithful 

" We may lose Canada — no great loss, if we keep some port in North 
America for fishing and trade The English settlers are as hos- 
tile to their mother country as to us. The state of their country is 
singniar — not a city is fortified. The English governors often wished 
to fortify, but the people objected. If Canada be in the hands of an 
able (French) governor when the certain quarrel comes on, it will re- 
pay as for all former cost. England made a great mistake in not tax- 
ing these oolonies from the first, even ever so little. If they now at- 
tempt it — revolt." 

Letter from M. de Montoalm to M. de Mole, Premier Pr6sident an 
Parliament de Paris, 1759 ; 

" Me voioi, depuis plus de trois mois, aus prises avec M. Wolfe : il 
ne cesse jour et nuit de bombarder Quebec, aveo une furie qui n'a 
gueres d'example dans le siege d'nue place qu'en vent prendre et eon- 
server. II a dSja ooosnm6 par le feu presque t^ute la basse viUe, nne 
grande partie do Iti. haute est ^eras6e par !es bombes. Mais ne Itdssa- 
t-il pLerre sur pierre, il ne viendra jamais a boot de s'emparer de oette 
capilale de la oolonie, tandis qu'il sc contentera de I'attaquer de la 
rive oppos^e, dont nous lui tivoDS abandonn^ la possession. Aussi apr^ 
trois mois de tentative, n'est il pas plus avtuioS dans s<m dessein qu'on 
premier jour. II nous roine, mais U tie s'enricbit pas. La campagne 
n'a gueres plus d'an mois a durer, k raison du voisinage de I'automne, 
terrible dans ces parages pour une flottc, par les coups de vent qui 
rSgneat constammeiit et pSriodiquement. 

"II semble qu'iiprSs un si hem^ttn prelude, la conservation de la 
oolonie est presque assur^e. II n'en est oependant rien ; !a prise de 
Quebeo depend d'uncoopdum^. Lea Anglois sont maitres do la ri- 
viere : il n'ont qu'S etfectner nne descente sur la rive, on cette ville, sans 
fortifications et sans d^.fense, est situ^e. Les voila en Stat de me pr^.- 
aenter la battmlle, que je ne pourrai pins refuser, et que je ne dcvral 
pas gagner. M. Wolfe, on effet, s'il entend sonm 6tier, n'a qu'a essuyet 
le premier fen, veiiir en suite a grand pas sur mon ariiiSe, faire a bout 
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partant s;i d^barge, mes Canadiens, sans discipline, sourds a la voix 
dn tamboor, et des instrumens militaires, d^rang^s par cet escarre, ne 
sffturont plus ceprendre leurs carigs. lis sont aillenrs liajis bagonettes 
pour repondre a cellea de I'ennemi : il ne lew reste qn'a fnir, et me 

voila, battue sans resaource. Voila ma position I Position bien 

faohense pom un g^n^ral, et qui rae fait passer de bien tembles mo- 
mens. La connaissance que j'en aye m'a fait tenir jusqu'ici Hur la de- 
fensive, qui m'a r&uasi; mats r6u9sira-t-elle jusqu'S la fin? Les 
6venemens en deoideronl 1 Mais une assurance que je puis vous don- 
ner, o'est, que je ne survivrois pas probablenient la parte de la colonie, 
II est des situations ou li ne reste pins fi on gSn^ral, que de pSrir aveo 
lionneur ; je orois y 6tre ; et snr oe point je erois que jamais la pos. 
toritS n'aura rien a reprooher a ma mSmoire ; mais si )a Fortune de- 
cide de ma vie, elle ne dSoidera pas de mes sentimens — ils sont Fran- 
(ois, et ils 1e seroot, jusque dans le tombeau, si dans le tombean on 
est encore qtielque cbose I Je me consolerai da moins de ma d^faite, 
et de !a perte de la oolonie, par I'intime persuasion oft je suis, qne oette 
defaite vaudroit nn jour it ma patrie plus qn'une victoire, et que le vain- 
queiir en s'aggrandissant, trouveroit un tombeau dans son aggnmdisse- 

" Ce que j'advance ioi, mon cber cousin, vous parollra uii paradoxe ; 
mais un moment de reflexion politique, nn coup d'cBil sur la aitnatimi 
des oboses en Am^rique, et la v6rit6 de man opinion, brillera dans tout 
son jour. Non, mon cber cousin, les bommes n'ob^issent qu'a la force 
et a la nScessit^ ; o'est a dire, que qiaand ils voyent arm^ devant leurs 
yeux, un pouvoir Wujoors prSt, et loujours snfBsant pour lea y coii- 
trmndre, ou quand la ohame de leurs besoins leur en dicte !a Ioi. Hors 
de la point de joug pour eux, point d'ob^issance de leuc part; ils sont 
a eux I il9 vivent Ubres, parce qu'ils n'ont rien au dedans, rien an de- 
hors, qui les oblige ^ ae d^pouiller de cette lLbert£, qui est le plus bel 
appanage, ja plus pr&jieuse prerogative de I'hnmanit^. Voila les 
hdmmes ! et snr ce point les Anglois, soit par l'6duaation, soit par sen- 
timent, sont plus hommes que les autres : La gene de la contrainte 
leur d&plait pins qu'a tont auti'e : il leur faut respirer nn air libre et 
dSgagS; sens cola ils sont bars de leur 616ment. Mais si ce sont la 
lea iGiglois de I'Europe, o'est encore plus lea Anglois d'Amirique. 
Une grand partie de oes colons sont les enfana de oes hommes qui s'ex- 
patrierent ikns oes tempa de tronble, oft Tancienne Angleterre, en proye 
anx divisions, Stoit attxqu6e dans ses privileges et droits, et allerent 
oheroher en Am&ique une terre, ou ils puissent vivre et movirir libres, 
et presqu'indSpendents ; et oes enfiins n'ont pas d6g^ner6s des senti- 
mens republieains de leurs peres. D'autres sont des bommes, ennemis 
de tout frein, de tout assujetissement, que le government y a ti'ansport^ 
pour leur orimes. D'autres, enfln, sont un ramas de difii^rentes nations 
de I'Europe, qui tiennent tres pen a I'aneienne Angleterre par le otenr 
et le sentiment, tous en gSnSral ne se souoient gu&'cs dn roi ni du Parle- 
ment d' Angleterre. 

" Je ies oonnoia bien, non snr dea rapports Strangers, mais snr des 
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1, et dB9 informations secrets, que j'ai moi-mSme m6ii- 
agfe, et dont un jour, si Dieu me preta yio, je poarrais faire usage a 
I'avaiitaga de ma patrie. Pour snrcroit de bonheur pour eux, tovts ces 
ooloua stmt parvenu dans un 6tat tres flocissant ; ils sont nombreux et 
riches ; its recueillent dans le sein de leur patrie, toutes les nSce^Itfis 
delavie. L'anoienne Angletewe a 6t^ assez sotte, etassezdupe, pour 
lew laissec Stablir chez eus lea acts, les m&tiera, les manniactures ; o'est 
a dire, qu'elle leur a laissS briser Ja ohaine de besoins, qui les lioil, qui 
les atlaohoit a elle, et qui les fait dependants. Aussi toutes ees colo- 
nies Angloisea auroient depnis long temps seoouS le joug, ehaque prov- 
ince auroient formfe une petite vSpubliqne ind^pendante, si la crainte de 
voif les Franyois a leur porto n'avoit 6t6 nn frein, qui les avoit cSteira. 
Maitrea pour maitres ils ont prSferfi leur compatriotes am etvangers, 
prenant cependajit pour maxinie, de n'ob^ir que le moins qn'ils poni'- 
roiont i mais que la Canada Tint a ^tre conquis, et que les Canadiens et 
oes colons ne fussent pins qu'un senl people, et la premiere occasion, ou 
I'ancienne Angleterce sembleroit toucher a leurs int&rSts, oroiez-vons, 
mon oher cousin, que colons ob&iroient? Et qu'auroient-ils h oramdre, 
en se revoliaot? 



" Je ne puis cependant pas diBsininlet que V 
avec un peu de bonne politique ponrroit toujours se rfaervev dans les 
mains nne ressouroe toujours prete pour inettre h la caison ses an- 
oiennes colonies. Le Canada, consid^r^ dans lui-m£me, dans ses ri- 
ohessea, dans ses forces, dans le nombre de ses habitans n'est rien en 
oomparaison du conglobat des colonies Angloises ; mais la valeur, I'in- 
dnstrie, la fiddlitS de ses habitans, y supplie si bien, que depnia plus 
d'on ^^cle ils se battent avec avantage centre toutes ces colonies ; dis 
Canadiens sont suffiaants centre cent colons Anglois. L'exp6rienoe 
journaliere prove ce fait. Si I'anciennB Angleterre, apres avoir con- 
(juis le Canada sfavoit se I'attacher par la politique des bienfaits, et se 
le conserver a elle seule, w elle le laissoit a sa reKgion, a ses loix, a 
son language, a ses coiituuies, a son ancienne gouvernement, le C^iada, 
divis6 dans tous ces points, d'aveo lea autres coloniea, formeriut toujours 

nn pais isol£, qui n'entreroit jamais dans leurs intSrets ; tnais ce 

n'est pas la la pohtique Brlttanniqne. Les Anglois font-ils one con- 
quSte, il faut qu'ils cbangent la constitution du pa;s, ils y portent leur 

loix, leur couttunes, &o., &o VoUi les Canadians transforra^s 

en politiqnes, en nSgocians, en hommes infatufs d'une pr6teQdue liberty, 
qui ehez la populace tient souvent en Angleterre de la licence, et de la 

uardin Je suis sisur de ce que j'^cris, que je ne donnerai pas 

dix ans apr6s la conquSte de Canada pour en voir I'accomphssement. 

"Voila ce qne, oomme Pi'an9ois, me console anjourd'hui du danger 
Eminent quo court ma patrio, de voir oette colonie perdue pour elle. 

"Du camp devant Quebec, Jan. Mostcalm. 
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